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FOETY-ONE  TEAES  EST  ESTDIA. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

In  the  autumn  of  1868,  while  we  wete  preparing  for 
the  QBual  winter  tour.  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  who  had  accom- 
panied Lord  Elgin  on  a  trip  through  the  hills,  telegraphed 
to  the  Head-Quarters  staff  to  join  him  at  Mian  Mir  without 
delay. 

The  news  which  greeted  us  on  our  arrival  was  indeed 
distorbing.  Lord  Elgin  was  at  Dharmsala  in  a  djdng 
condition,  and  the  Chief  had  been  obliged  to  leave  him  and 
push  on  to  Lahore,  in  consequence  of  unsatisfactory  reports 
bom  Brigadier-General  Chamberlain,  who  was  just  then 
commanding  an  expedition  which  had  been  sent  into  the 
mountains  near  Peshawar,  and  had  met  with  unexpected 
opposition.  The  civil  authorities  on  the  spot  reported 
that  there  existed  a  great  deal  of  excitement  all  along 
the  border,  that  the  tribes  were  collecting  in  large 
numbers,  that  emissaries  from  Eabnl  had  appeared 
amongst  them,  and  that,  unless  reinforcements  could  be 
sent  up  at  once,  the  Govemment  would  be  involved  in  a 
war  which  must  inevitably  lead  to  the  most  serious  com- 
plicstions,  not  only  on  the  frontier,  but  with  Afghanistan. 
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In  80  grave  a  light  did  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Sir 
Robert  Montgomery,  view  the  poBition,  that  he  contem- 
plated the  force  being  withdrawn  and  the  undertaking 
abandoned. 

Sir  Hugh  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  despatch  of  this 
expedition ;  it  bad  been  decided  on  b;  the  Government  of 
India  in  consultation  with  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
Punjab.  When  the  Commander-in-Chiet  was  commoni- 
eated  with,  he  expreaaed  himself  adverse  to  the  proposal, 
and  placed  his  views  at  length  before  the  Government, 
pointing  out  the  inexpediency  of  entering  a  difSctdt  and 
unknown  country,  unless  the  troops  were  properly 
equipped  with  transport,  suppUes,  and  reserve  ammu- 
nition ;  that  time  did  not  permit  of  their  being  so 
equipped  before  the  winter  set  in ;  and  that,  to  provide  a 
force  of  6,000  men  (the  strength  considered  necessary  by 
the  Government),  the  frontier  would  have  to  be  dangerously 
weakened.  Moreover,  he  gave  it  as  bis  opinion  that  it 
would  be  better  to  postpone  operations  until  the  spring, 
when  everything  could  be  perfectly  arranged.  Subsequent 
events  proved  how  sound  was  this  advice.  But  before 
proceeding  with  my  narrative  it  will  be  as  well  to 
explain  the  circumstances  which  led  the  authorities  to 
undertake  this  expedition. 

In  1657,  when  all  our  resources  were  required  to  quell 
internal  tumult,  the  Hindustani  fanatics*  took  the  oppor- 

*  Id  1626  a  religious  adventDter  from  Bareilly  made  hie  appeafuiM 
OQ  the  Yiuafztu  frontier  with  about  tort;  Hinduattuu  followerH,  and 
gave  out  that  he  was  a  man  of  anperior  sanctity,  and  bad  a  divine 
oomnuuid  to  wage  a  war  of  eztermination,  with  the  aid  of  all  true 
behevera,  against  the  infidel.  After  studying  Arabic  at  Delhi,  he 
proceeded  to  If  eoca  bj  way  of  Caloutta,  and  during  this  journey  his 
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tonitf  to  stir  up  disturbanceB  all  along  the  YuBafzai  frontier 
of  the  FeBhawar  district,  and,  aided  b;  the  rebel  sepoys  who 
had  fled  to  them  for  protection,  they  made  raids  apon  onr 
border,  and  committed  all  kinda  of  atrocities.  We  were 
obliged,  therefore,  to  send  an  expedition  against  them  in 
1858,  which  resulted  in  their  being  driven  from  their 
stronghold,  Sitana,  and  in  the  neighbouring  tribes  being 
bound  down  to  prevent  their  re-occupying  that  place.  Three 
years  later  the  fanatics  returned  to  their  former  haunts  and 
built  up  a  new  settlement  at  Malka ;  the  old  troubles  re- 
commenced, and  for  two  years  they  had  been  allowed  to 
go  on  raiding,  murdering,  and  attacking  our  outposts  with 
impunity.  It  was,  therefore,  quite  time  that  measures 
should  be  taken  to  effectually  rid  the  frontier  of  these 
disturbers  of  the  peace,  provided  such  measures  could 
have  been  decided  upon  early  enough  in  the  year  to 
ensure  success. 

The  Punjab  Government  advocated  the  despatch  of  a  very 
strong  force.  Accordingly,  two  columns  were  employed, 
the  base  of  one  being  in  the  Peshawar  valley,  and  that  of 
the  other  in  Hazara.  The  Peshawar  column  was  to  move 
by  the  TJmbeyla  Pass,  the  Buner  frontier,  and  the  Cbamla 
valley,  thus  operating  on  the  enemy's  line  of  retreat.  This 
route  would  not  have  been  chosen,  had  not  Chamberlain 
been  assured  by  the  civil  authorities  that  no  hostility  need 

dootriDSB  had  obtained  bo  great  on  EtaeeDdenc;  over  the  mindB  of  the 
HahomedftDS  of  Bengal  that  thej  have  ever  since  anpplied  the  colon; 
which  Syad  Ahmed  Shah  toonded  in  Yosaf  zai  with  money  and  tecmits. 
The  Sjad  was  eventnallj  slain  fighting  against  the  Sikhs,  but  his 
followers  established  themselves  at  Sitana,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  place  they  continue  to  flourish,  notwithstanding  that  we  have 
destroyed  theii  settlements  more  than  once  during  the  last  forty  years. 
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be  leared  from  the  BtiuerwalB,  even  if  their  country  had  to 
be  entered,  ae  they  had  given  no  trouble  lor  fifteen  years, 
and  their  Bpiritnal  head,  the  Akhund  of  Swat,*  had.  no 
sympathy  with  the  fanatics.  It  was  not,  therefore,  con- 
sidered necesdary  to  warn  the  Buner  people  of  our  approach 
ontil  preparations  were  completed  ;  indeed,  it  was  thought 
(inadvisable  to  do  80,  ae  it  was  important  to  keep  the 
proposed  line  of  advance  secret.  The  strength  of  the  force 
was  6,000  men,  with  19  guns,  bnt  to  make  np  these 
nnmbers  the  stations  in  Upper  India  had  to  be  considerably 
weakened,  and  there  was  no  reserve  nearer  than  Lahore. 

The  Peshawar  column  f  being  all  ready  for  a  start,  a 
Proclamation  was  forwarded  to  the  Buner  and  other  neigh- 
bouring tribes,  informing  them  of  the  object  of  the  expedition, 
end  stating  that  there  was  no  intention  of  interfering  with 
them  or  their  posBessions. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  20th  October,  the  Umbeyla 
Pass  was  entered,  and  by  noon  the  kotalt  was  reached 

*  The  Akhond  of  Swat  woa  a  m&n  of  seventy  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  the  Umbe,vlii  eipedition ;  he  had  led  a  holy  life,  and  had  gained 
auch  OD  influence  over  the  minda  of  Mahomedans  in  general,  that 
they  believed  he  was  supplied  by  Bupematural  means  with  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  that  every  morning,  on  rising  from  his  prayers, 
a  sum  of  money  sufficient  for  the  day's  expenditure  was  found  under 
his  praying  carpet. 

t  The  Feshawar  colnnm  consisted  of  half  of  19th  Company  Royal 
Artillery,  No.S  Punjab  Light  Field  Battery,  the  Peshawar  and  HoEBra 
Mountain  Batteries,  the  Vlst  and  lOlst  Foot,  the  Guides,  one  troop  11th 
Bengal  Lancers,  one  company  Bengal  Sappers  and  Miners,  ]4th  BiMu, 
20th  Punjab  Infantry,  82nd  Pioneers,  let,  8rd,  5th  and  6th  Punjab 
Infantry,  and  5th  Gurkhas.  The  Hazara  column  consisted  of  a  wing 
of  the  5lBt  Foot,  300  Native  Cavalry,  a  regiment  of  Native  Infantry 
and  eight  guns,  holding  Darband,  Torbela,  and  Topi  on  the  Indus. 

X  The  highest  point  of  a  pass  crossing  a  mountain  range. 
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'without  any  reBietance  to  speak  of ;  but,  from  information 
brought  in,  it  waB  evident  that  any  further  advance  \roald 
be  stoatly  opposed.  The  road  turned  out  to  be  much  more 
difficult  than  had  been  anticipated,  and  the  hurriedly 
collected  transport  proved  unequal  to  the  strain.  Not  a 
single  baggage  aniinal,  except  the  ammunition  mules,  got 
up  that  night;  indeed,  it  waa  not  until  the  morning  of 
the  22nd — more  than  forty-eight  honrs  after  they  started 
— that  the  rear  guard  reached  the  kotal,  a  distance  of  only 
six  miles.  As  soon  as  it  arrived  Colonel  Alex.  Taylor,  B.E., 
vas  sent  off  with  a  body  of  Cavalry,  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Probyn,  to  reconnoitre  the  road  in  front.  The 
delay  in  reaching  the  top  of  the  pasB  had  given  the  tribes 
time  to  collect,  and  when  the  reconnoitring  party  entered 
the  Chamla  valley  the  Bnnerwals  could  be  seen  about  two 
miles  and  a  half  off,  occupying  in  force  the  range  which 
separates  Buner  from  Chamla.  Whatever  may  have  been 
their  first  intention,  they  apparently  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  try  and  cut  oflf  this  small  body  of  Cavalry, 
for  onr  horsemen  on  their  return  journey  found  a  large 
number  of  the  trusted  Baner  tribe  attempting  to  block  the 
mouth  of  the  pass.  A  charge  was  made,  but  mounted  men 
could  not  do  much  in  such  a  hilly  country ;  the  proceedings 
of  the  Bunerwals,  however,  had  been  observed  from  the 
kotal,  and  Major  Brownlow,*  with  some  of  hia  own  regiment 
(the  20th  Punjab  Infantiy),  was  sent  to  the  assistance  o! 
the  party.  A  hand-to-hand  fight  ensued,  and  the  enemy 
preaaed  our  troops  closely  on  their  way  back,  coming  right 
in  amongst  tbem  with  the  utmost  daring. 

*  Now  Qenerol  Sir  Charles  Brownlow,  G.C.B. 
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There  was  doit  bronght  in  to  the  Gommisaioner  by  a  Bpy 
the  copy  of  s  letter  from  the  Hindnfltani  fanatics,  addressed 
to  the  Bunerwals,  telling  them  not  to  be  taken  in  by  our 
asflnrances  that  our  only  object  was  to  panish  the  fanatics, 
for  oar  real  intentions  were  to  annex  Chamla,  Buner,  and 
Swat.  This  letter  no  doubt  aroused  the  suspicions  of  the 
tribes,  and,  encouraged  by  the  slowness  of  our  movements, 
they  all  joined  against  us  from  Boner,  Mahabau,  and  the 
Black  Mountain. 

On  the  23rd  large  bodies  of  men  with  numerous  standards 
were  to  be  seen  approaching  the  mouth  of  the  pass,  and  s 
day  or  two  later  a  report  was  received  that  our  foes  were  to 
have  the  support  of  the  Akhuud  of  Swat,  which  meant  a 
most  formidable  accession  of  moral  as  well  as  material 
strength,  and  pat  a  stop,  for  the  time  being,  to  any  possi- 
biUty  of  a  successful  advance  being  made  with  the  force 
at  Chamberlain's  disposal. 

The  position  oecapied  by  oar  troops  was  enclosed  on 
the  left  (west)  by  the  Guru  Mountain,  which  separates 
Umbeyla  from  Buner,  and  on  the  right  (east)  by  a  range  of 
hills,  not  quite  so  high.  The  main  piquet  on  the  Guru 
oecapied  a  position  above  some  precipitous  cliffs  known  as 
the  Eagle's  Nest,  while  that  on  the  right  was  designated 
the  'Crag  piquet.'  The  Eagle's  Nest  was  only  large 
enough  to  accommodate  110  men,  so  120  more  were  placed 
under  the  shelter  of  some  rocks  at  its  base,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  troops  told  off  for  the  defence  of  the  left 
piquet  were  drawn  up  on  and  about  a  rocky  knoll,  400  feet 
west  of  the  Eagle's  Nest. 

Some  2,000  of  the  enemy  occupied  a  breastwork  on  the 
crest  of  a  spur  of  the  Guru  Mountain ;  and  about  noon  on 
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the  26th  they  moved  down,  and  with  load  shouts  attacked 
the  Elsie's  Nest.  Their  matchlock  men  posted  themaelvee 
to  the  greatest  advantage  in  a  wood,  and  opened  a  galling 
fire  upon  oar  defences,  while  their  swordsmen  made  a 
determined  advance.  The  nature  of  the  ground  prevented 
our  guns  from  being  brought  to  bear  upon  the  assailants, 
and  they  were  thus  able  to  get  across  the  open  space 
in  front  of  the  piquet,  and  plant  their  standards  close 
nnder  its  parapet.  For  some  considerable  time  they  re- 
mained in  this  position,  all  our  efforts  to  dislodge  them 
proving  of  no  avail.  Eventaally,  however,  they  were  forced 
to  give  way  and  were  driven  up  the  hill,  leaving  the  ground 
covered  with  their  dead,  and  a  great  many  wounded,  who- 
were  taken  into  our  hospitals  and  carefully  treated,  while  a 
still  greater  number  were  carried  off  by  their  friends.  Our 
losses  were,  2  British  officers,  1  Native  officer,  and  26  men 
killed ;  and  2  British  officers,  7  Native  officers,  and  66  men 
wounded. 

The  day  following  the  fight  the  Bunerwals  were  told  tfaey 
might  carry  away  their  dead,  and  we  took  advantage  oF 
their  acceptance  of  this  permission  to  reason  with  them  aa 
to  the  uselessness  of  an  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  their  tribes- 
men, which  would  be  the  certain  result  of  further  oppo- 
sition to  us.  Their  demeanour  was  courteous,  and  they 
conversed  freely  with  General  Chamberlain  and  Colonel 
Beynell  Taylor,  the  Commissioner,  but  they  made  it 
evident  that  they  were  determined  not  to  give  in. 

Our  position  had  now  become  rather  awkward ;  there 
was  a  combination  against  us  of  all  the  tribes  between  the 
Indus  and  the  Kabul  rivers,  and  their  numbers  could  not 
be  less  than  15,000  armed  men.    Mutual  animoeitiee  were 
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for  the  time  allowed  to  remain  in  abeyance,  and  the  tribes 
all  flocked  to  fight  under  the  Akhond's  standard  in  the 
intereats  ol  their  common  faith.  Moreover,  there  was 
trouble  in  the  rear  from  the  people  along  the  Yusafzai 
border,  who  Msisted  the  enemy  by  worrying  onr  lines  of 
communication.  Under  theee  changed  conditions,  and  with 
euch  an  inadequate  force,  Chamberlain  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  for  the  moment,  he  could  only  remain  on  the 
defensive,  and  trust  to  time,  to  the  discouragement  which 
repeated  nnsnccessful  attacks  were  sure  to  produce  on  the 
enemy,  and  to  the  gradual  decrease  of  their  numbers,  to 
break  up  the  combination  against  ns ;  for,  as  theee  tribes- 
men only  bring  with  them  the  quantity  of  food  they  are 
able  to  carry,  as  soon  as  it  is  finished  they  are  bound  to 
BQspend  operations  till  more  c&a  be  procured. 

For  three  weeks  almost  daily  attacks  were  made  on  oar 
position;  the  enemy  fought  magnificently,  some  of  tbem 
being  killed  inside  our  batteries,  and  twice  they  gained 
possession  of  the  'Crag  piquet,'  the  key  of  the  position, 
vhich  it  was  essential  should  be  retaken  at  all  hazards. 
On  the  second  occasion  General  Chamberlain  himself  led 
the  attacking  party,  and  was  ao  severely  wounded  that  he 
was  obUged  to  relinquish  the  command  of  the  force. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Punjab,  being  convinced 
that  reinforcements  were  necessary,  in  consultation  with 
Colonels  Durand*.  and  Norman  (the  Foreign  and  Military 
Secretaries,  who  had  come  to  Lahore  to  meet  the  Viceroy), 
and  without  waiting  for  the  sanction  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  ordered  to  the  frontier  the  three  regiments  which  had 

*  The  late  Sir  Heor;  Karion  Durand,  E.G.S.I.,  C.B.,  afterwards 
LieatenaDt-Qovenior  of  (he  Punjab. 
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been  detailed  for  the  Viceroy's  camp,*  &b  well  as  the  93rd 
Highlandere,  then  at  Sialkot ;  and  when  Sir  Hugh  Bose 
on  his  aniTal  at  Lahore  heard  of  the  heavy  losses  the 
expeditionary  force  had  sastained,  and  of  Cieneral  Chamber- 
lain  being  kora  de  combat  from  his  wound,  further  rein- 
forcemente  from  every  direction  were  hurried  to  the  front. 
Sabeeqaently,  however,  it  became  a  question  whether  the 
troops  should  not  be  withdrawn  altogether,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  the  fanatics  given  up,  the  Government  of  India 
and  the-Pmijab  Government  being  completely  in  accord  in 
favouring  thie  view,  while  the  Commissioner  of  Peshawar, 
Major  James  (who  had  succeeded  Reynell  Taylor), t  and  Sir 
Hugh  Boae  were  as  strongly  opposed  to  a  retrc^ade 
movement.  The  Commander-in-Chief  pointed  out  to  the 
'Govemmoit  that  the  loss  of  prestige  and  power  we  must 
sustain  by  retiring  from  the  Umbeyla  Pass  would  be  more 
disastroas,  both  from  a  military  and  political  point  of  view, 
than  anything  that  could  happen  save  the  destruction  of 
the  force  itself,  and  that  General  Chamberlain,  on  whose 
sound  judgment  he  could  rely,  was  quite  sure  that  a  re- 
tirement was  unnecessary. 

Unfortunately  at  this  time  the  Viceroy  died  at  Dharmsala, 
and  the  question  remained  in  abeyance  pending  the  arrival 
of  Sir  William  Benison,  Governor  of  Madras,  who  was 
eoming  round  to  take  over  the  reins  of  Government  until  a 
succBBSor  to  Lord  Elgin  should  be  sent  from  England. 

In  the  meantime  Sir  Hugh  Bose  was  most  anxious  to 
obtain  exact  information  respecting  our  position  at  Umbeyla, 

*  7tfa  Boyal  Fumliars,  2STd  Pioneers,  and  a4th  Pimjab  Native 
luiaattj. 

t  Beynell  Tajlor  remained  with  the  force  as  political  officer. 
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the  meanB  of  operating  from  it,  the  n&tare  of  the  ground 
— in  fact,  all  details  which  could  only  be  eatiefaotorily 
obtained  by  Bending  someone  to  report  on  the  situation, 
with  whom  he  had  had  personal  communication  regarding 
the  points  abont  which  he  reqaired  to  be  enlightened.  He 
therefore  determined  to  despatch  two  officers  on  special 
service,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  put  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  posBeseion  of  all  the  facts  of  the  case ;  accord- 
ingly. Colonel  Adye*  (Deputy-Adjutant-General  of  Boyal 
Artillery)  and  I  were  ordered  to  proceed  to  Umbeyla  without 
delay. 

Adye  proved  a  most  charming  travelling  companion, 
clever  and  entertaining,  and  I  think  we  both  enjoyed  our 
jonmey.    We  reached  the  pass  on  the  25th  November. 

There  had  been  no  fighting  for  some  days,  and  most  of 
the  wounded  had  been  removed.  Sir  Neville  Chamber- 
lain was  still  in  camp,  and  I  was  sorry  to  find  him  Buffer- 
ing greatly  from  his  wound.  We  were  much  interested  in 
going  over  the  piquets  and  listening  to  the  story  of  the 
different  attacks  made  upon  them,  which  had  evidently 
been  conducted  by  the  enemy  with  as  much  skill  as 
courage.1     The  loyalty  of  our  Native  soldiers  atrnck  me  as 

*  Qeaeral  Sir  John  Adye,  O.C.B. 

f  The  expedition  was  an  admirable  school  (or  training  men  in  outpost 
ivty.  The  Fatbaoi  and  Gurkhas  were  quite  at  home  at  enoh  work, 
and  not  only  able  to  take  care  of  themaolvee,  but  when  stalked  by  the 
enemy  were  equal  to  a  counter -Btolk,  often  most  auccesstol.  The  enemy 
OMd  to  joke  with  Brownlow's  and  Eeyes'e  men  on  these  occswosb,  and 
aay,  'We  don't  want  you.  Where  are  the  lal  pagruaala* !  [as  the 
14th  Sikhs  were  called  from  their  lal  pagrit  (red  turbans)]  or  the  gorit- 
log  [the  Enropeans]  ?  They  are  better  thikar  [sport]  1'  The  tribef- 
men  soon  discovered  that  the  Sikhs  and  Europeans,  tboogb  full  of 
fight,  were  very  helpless  on  the  bill-side,  and  coi]ld  not  keep  their  heads 
nnder  cover. 
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having  been  most  remarkable.  Not  a  aingle  desertion  had 
oconrred,  althoagb  all  the  Native  regiments  engaged,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Gurkhas  and  Punjab  Pioneers,  had 
amongst  them  members  of  the  several  tribes  we  were  fight- 
ing, and  many  of  onr  soldiers  were  even  closet;  related 
to  some  of  the  hostile  tribesmen  ;  on  one  occasion  a  young 
Boner  sepoy  actually  recognized  his  own  father  amongst 
the  enemy's  dead  when  the  fight  was  over.* 

We  hstened  to  many  tales  of  the  gallantry  of  the  British 
officers.  The  names  of  Brownlow,  Keyes,!  and  Hughes  t 
were  on  everyone's  lips,  and  Brownlow's  defence  of  the 
Eagle's  Nest  on  the  26th  October,  and  of  the  '  Crag  piquet ' 
on  the  I2th  November,  spoke  volumes  for  his  coolness  and 
pluok,  and  for  the  implicit  faith  reposed  m  him  by  the 
men  of  the  20th  Punjab  Infantry,  the  regiment  he  had 
raieed  in  1867  when  but  a  subaltern.  In  his  official 
report  the  General  remarked  that  'to  Major  Brownlow's 
determination  and  personal  example  he  attributed  the  pre- 
aervation  of  the  "  Crag  piquet."  '    And  Eeyes's  recapture 

*  Colonel  Resell  Taylor,  whllat  bearuig  like  testimony  to  the  good 
eondnct  of  (he  Pathon  soldiery,  said  the  personal  influence  ot  officers 
will  always  be  found  to  be  the  only  stand-by  for  the  QovemmeDt 
interests  when  the  reli^ous  cry  is  raised,  and  the  fidelity  of  oor  troops 
is  being  tampered  with.  Fay,  pensions,  and  orders  of  merit  may,  and 
would  be,  cast  to  the  winds  when  the  honour  of  the  faith  woe  in  (he 
•Dale ;  but  to  snap  the  tissociations  of  years,  and  to  turn  in  his  hour  of 
need  against  the  man  whom  he  has  proved  to  be  just  and  worthy, 
whom  he  has  noted  in  the  hoar  of  danger,  and  praised  ae  a  hero  to  his 
funily,  is  just  what  a  Pathan  will  not  do— to  bis  honour  be  it  said. 
The  fact  was  that  the  officers  in  camp  had  been  bo  long  and  kindly 
MBodated  with  their  soldiers  that  the  latter  were  willing  to  set  them 
before  their  great  rehgious  teacher,  the  Akhund  of  Bwal  ('  Records  tA 
Expeditions  against  (he  North-'S\'eBt  Frontier  Tribes'). 

t  The  late  General  Sir  Charles  Keyes,  G.C.B. 

t  The  late  Major- Oeoeral  T.  E.  Hughes,  C.B.,  Royal  Artillery. 
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of  the  Bame  piquet  'waa  described  by  Sir  Neville  as  '  a 
most  brilliant  exploit,  Btamping  Majot  Eeyea  as  an  officer 
poBBeasing  aome  oE  the  higheat  military  qaalifications.' 
Brownlow  and  Keyea  were  both  recommended  lor  the 
Victoria  Cross. 

We  (Adye  and  I)  had  no  difficulty  in  making  up  our 
minds  as  to  the  coarse  which  ought  to  be  taken.  The 
column  waa  daily  being  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  rein- 
forcements, and  although  the  combination  of  the  tribea- 
men  waa  atill  formidable,  the  enemy  were  showing  signs  of 
being  disheartened  by  their  many  losses,  and  of  a  wish  to 
come  to  terms. 

Having  conaolted  the  civil  and  military  authorities  on 
the  spot,  we  informed  the  Commander-in-Chief  that  they 
were  of  opinion  a  withdrawal  would  be  most  unwise,  and 
that  it  waa  hoped  that  on  the  arrival  of  General  Garvook 
(Chamberlain'a  successor)  an  advance  would  be  made  into 
the  Ghamla  valley,  for  there  would  then  be  a  sufficient 
number  of  troops  to  undertake  an  onward  move,  as  well  ae 
to  hold  the  present  poaition,  which,  as  we  told  the  Chief, 
waa  one  of  the  strongeat  we  had  ever  aeen. 

Sir  William  Deniaon  reached  Calcutta  on  the  2nd 
December,  A  careful  atudy  of  the  correspondence  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Umbeyla  expedition  satisfied  him  that  the 
Commander-in-Chief's  views  were  correct,  and  that  a 
retirement  would  be  unwise. 

Sir  Hugh  Bose  had  previously  requested  to  be  allowed  to 
personally  conduct  the  operations,  and  in  anticipation  of 
the  Government  acceding  to  his  request,  he  had  sent  a 
light  oamp  to  Hasan  Abdal,  from  which  place  he  intended 
to  push  on  to  Umbeyla ;  and  with  the  object  of  collecting 
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tiit>oi»  near  the  frontier,  where  the;  woald  be  available  as 
a  reserve  shotUd  the  expedition  not  be  soon  and  satie< 
hctoril;  settled,  he  desired  me  to  select  an  encamping, 
ground  between  Bawal  Findi  and  Attock  suitable  for 
10,000  men. 

Leaving  Adye  in  the  pass,  I  started  for  Attock,  where  I 
ap^it  three  days  riding  aboat  in  search  of  a  promising  site 
for  the  camp.  I  settled  upon  a  place  near  Hasan  Abdal, 
which,  however,  was  not  in  the  end  made  use  of.  The 
people  of  the  country  were  very  helpful  to  me ;  indeed, 
when  they  heard  I  bad  been  a  friend  of  John  Nicholson, 
they  seemed  to  think  they  could  not  do  enough  for  me, 
and  delighted  in  talking  of  their  old  leader,  whom  they 
declared  to  be  the  greatest  man  they  had  ever  known. 

On  my  return  I  marched  up  the  pass  with  the  Rev.  W. 
G,  Cowie*  and  Probyn,  who,  with  400  Cavalry,  had  been 
ordered  to  the  front  to  be  in  readiness  for  a  move  into 
the  Ghamla  valley.  James,  the  Commissioner,  had  been 
working  to  detach  the  Bunerwals  from  the  combination 
against  as,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  our  arrival  a  depu- 
tation of  their  headmen  arrived  in  camp,  and  before  their 
departure  the  next  morning  they  promised  to  accompany  a 
force  proceeding  to  destroy  Malka,  and  to  expel  the  Hindu- 
stani fanatics  from  the  Buner  country.  Later,  however,  a 
messeager  came  in  to  say  they  could  not  fulfil  their 
loomise,  being  unable  to  resist  the  pressure  brought  to 
bear  upon  them  by  their  co-religionists.  The  man  farther 
reported  that  large  numbers  of  fresh  tribesmen  had 
appeared  on  the  scene,  and  that  it  was  intended  to  attack 
OS  on  the  16th.  He  advised  the  Commissioner  to  take  the 
*  Now  Buhop  of  Aucldtutd  and  Primate  of  New  Zealand. 
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initiative,  and  gave  him  to  understand  that  if  we  advanced 
the  BunerrralB  would  stand  aloof. 

Sir  Hugh  Rose  had  been  accorded  permiaBion  to  take 
eommand  of  the  troops  in  the  field,  and  bad  sent  word  to 
General  Garvock  not  'to  attempt  any  operations  untU 
further  orders.'  James,  however,  thinking  that  the  sitna- 
tion  demanded  immediate  action,  as  disturbances  had 
broken  out  in  other  parts  of  the  Peshawar  valley,  deprecated 
delay,  and  pressed  Garvock  to  advance,  telling  bim  that  a 
successful  fight  would  put  matters  straight.  Garvock  con- 
sented to  follow  the  Commissioner's  advice,  and  arranged 
to  move  on  the  following  day. 

The  force  was  divided  into  three  columns.  The  first  and 
second — consisting  of  about  4,600  men,  and  commanded 
respectively  by  Colonel  W.  Turner,  C.B.,*  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  "Wilde,  C.B. — were  to  form  the  attacking  party, 
while  the  third,  about  8,000  strong,  under  the  command  of 
Lientenant-Colonel  Yanghan,t  was  to  be  left  tor  the  pro- 
tection of  the  camp. 

At  daybreak,  on  the  15th,  the  troops  for  the  advance, 
unencumbered  by  tents  or  baggage,  and  each  man  carrying 
two  days'  rations,  assembled  at  the  base  of  the  '  Crag 
piquet.'  Turner,  an  excellent  officer,  who  during  the  short 
time  he  had  been  at  Umbeyla  had  inspired  great  confidence 
by  his  soldierly  qualities,  had  on  the  previous  after- 
noon reconnoitred  to  the  right  of  the  camp,  and  had  dis- 
covered that  about  4,000  men  were  holding  the  village  of 
Lalu,  ^m  which  it  was  necessary  to  dislodge  them  before 
Umbeyla  could  be  attacked.    On  being  told  to  advance, 

*  The  late  Brigadier-Qeaeral  Sir  W.  W.  Turner,  E.G.It. 
t  Genenl  Sir  T.  L.  Vaaghan,  K.C.B. 
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therefore,  Tumet  moved  off  in  the  direction  of  Lain,  and, 
driving  Qie  enemy's  piqaets  before  him,  occupied  the  heights 
overlooking  the  valley,  oat  of  which  rose,  immediately  in 
front  abont  200  yards  off,  a  conical  hill  vhich  hid  Lain 
from  view.  Thie  hill,  which  was  crowded  with  Hindustani 
fanatics  and  their  Fathan  allies,  was  a  most  formidable 
position ;  the  sides  were  precipitous,  and  the  summit  was 
strengthened  by  aangara.*  Mo  further  move  could  be 
made  until  thi^  enemy  were  dislodged,  so  Tomer  lined 
the  heights  all  round  with  bis  Infantry,  and  opened  fire 
with  his  Mountain  guns.  Meanwhile,  Wilde's  column  had 
cleared  off  the  enemy  from  the  front  of  the  camp,  and 
formed  np  on  Tamer's  left.  On  the  advance  being  sounded, 
Tomer's  Infantry  rushed  down  the  slopes,  and  in  ten 
minutes  could  be  seen  driving  the  enemy  from  the  heights 
OD  hie  right ;  at  the  same  time  the  lOlst  Fusiliers,  the 
leading  regiment  of  Wilde's  column,  made  straight  for  the 
top  of  the  conical  hill,  and,  under  cover  of  the  fire  from 
the  Mountain  guns  of  both  columns,  and  supported  by  the 
Guides  and  28rd  Pioneers,  they  climbed  the  almost  perpen- 
dicular sides.  When  near  the  top  a  ehort  halt  was  made 
to  give  the  men  time  to  get  their  breath  ;  the  signal  being 
then  given,  amidst  a  shower  of  bullets  and  huge  stones, 
the  position  was  stormed,  and  carried  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.  It  was  a  grand  sight  as  Adye  and 
I  watched  it  from  Hughes's  batter; ;  but  we  were  con- 
siderably relieved  when  we  perceived  the  enemy  flying 
down  the  sides  of  the  hill,  and  heard  the  cheers  of  the 
gallant  Fusiliers  as  they  stood  victorious  on  the  highest  peak. 

*  Stone  breaatworks. 
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Now  that  the  enemy  were  on  the  ran  it  was  the  time  to 
press  them,  and  this  Turner  did  bo  effectually  th&t  the 
leading  men  of  his  column  entered  Lalu  simultaneously 
with  the  last  of  the  fugitives.  Xhe  rapidity  of  this  move- 
-  ment  was  so  unexpected  that  it  threw  the  enemy  inside  the 
walls  into  confusion ;  they  made  no  stand,  and  were  soon 
in  fall  retreat  towards  Umbeyla  and  the  passes  leading  into 
Bnner. 

While  affairs  were  thus  prospering  on  our  right,  the 
enemy,  apparently  imagining  we  were  too  busy  to  think 
of  our  left,  came  in  large  numbers  from  the  village  of 
Umbeyla,  threatening  the  camp  and  the  communicationB 
of  the  second  column.  Wilde,  however,  was  prepared  for 
them,  and  held  his  ground  until  reinforced  by  Turner, 
when  he  made  a  forward  movement.  The  Guides,  and 
detachments  of  the  5th  Gurkhas  and  8rd  Sikhs,  charged 
down  one  spur,  and  the  lOlst  down  another;  the  enemy 
were  driven  off  with  great  slaughter,  leaving  a  standard  in 
the  hands  of  the  Ourkhas,  and  exposing  themselves  in  their 
flight  to  Tamer's  guns.  During  the  day  they  returned, 
and,  gathering  on  the  heights,  made  several  unsuccessfol 
attacks  upon  our  camp.  At  last,  aboat  2  p.m.,  Brownlow, 
who  was  in  command  of  the  right  defences,  assumed  the 
offensive,  and,  aided  by  Eeyes,  moved  out  of  the  breast- 
works and,  by  a  succession  of  well-executed  charges,  com- 
pletely cleared  the  whole  front  of  the  position,  and  drove 
the  tribesmen  with  great  loss  into  the  plain  beloW. 

Ail  opposition  having  now  ceased,  and  the  foe  being  in 
fall  retreat,  the  force  bivouacked  for  the  night.  We  had 
16  killed  and  67  wounded ;  while  our  opponents  admitted 
to  400  killed  and  wounded. 
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The  next  morning  we  were  joined  by  Probyn  with 
200  Babree  of  the  11th  Bengal  Lancers  and  the  same 
unmber  of  the  Oaidea ;  and  after  a  hasty  breakfast  the 
order  was  given  to  march  into  the  Gbamla  valley.  My 
duty  was  to  accompany  the  Mountain  batteries  and  show 
them  the  way.  As  we  debouched  into  comparatively  open 
country,  the  en«my  appeared  on  a  ridge  which  completely 
covered  our  approach  to  Umbeyla,  and  we  could  descry 
many  standards  flying  on  the  most  prominent  points. 
The  road  was  so  extremely  difficult  that  it  was*  half- 
past  two  o'clock  before  the  whole  force  was  clear  of  the 
hUls. 

General  Ctarvock,  having  made  a  careful  reconnaiBBance 
of  the  enemy's  position,  which  was  of  great  strength  and 
peculiarly  capable  of  defence,  had  decided  to  turn  their 
Tight,  a  movement  which  was  to  be  entrusted  to  the  second 
column,  and  I  was  told  to  inform  Turner  that  he  must 
try  and  cut  them  off  from  the  Buner  Pass  as  they  re- 
treated. I  found  Turner  close  to  Umbeyla  and  delivered 
my  message.  He  moved  forward  at  once  with  the  23rd 
Pioneers  and  a  wing  of  the  32nd  Pioneers  in  Ime,  enp- 
ported  by  the  second  wing,  having  in  reserve  a  wing  of 
the  7th  Boyal  Fasiliere. 

When  we  had  passed  the  village  of  Umbeyla,  which 
was  in  flames,  having  been  set  fire  to  by  onr  Cavalry,  the 
wing  of  the  32nd  was  brought  up  in  prolongation  of  our 
line  to  the  right.  The  advance  was  continued  to  within 
about  800  yards  of  the  Buner  Pass,  when  Turner,  observing 
a  large  body  of  the  enemy  threatening  his  left  flank,  imme- 
diately sent  two  companies  of  the  Boyal  Fusiliers  in  that 
direction.    Just  at  that  moment  a  band  of  Ohazis  furiously 
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attacked  the  left  flank,  whioh  was  at  a  diBadvantage,  having 
got  into  broken  ground  covered  with  low  jungle.  In  a  few 
seconds  five  of  the  Pioneer  British  officers  were  on  the 
ground,  one  killed  and  four  wounded ;  numbers  of  the  men 
,were  knocked  over,  and  the  rest,  staggered  by  the  sudden- 
nesa  of  the  onslaught,  fell  back  on  their  reserve,  where 
they  found  the  needed  sapport,  for  the  Fusiliers  stood  as 
firm  as  a  rock.  At  the  critical  moment  when  the  GkazU 
made  their  charge,  Wright,  the  Assistant- Adjutant-General, 
and  I,  being  close  by,  roahed  in  amongst  the  Pioneers  and 
called  on  them  to  follow  ub  ;  as  we  were  personally  known 
to  the  men  of  both  regiments,  they  quickly  pulled  them- 
selves together  and  responded  to  our  efforts  to  rally  them. 
It  was  lucky  they  did  so,  for  bad  there  been  any  delay  or 
hesitatioD,  the  enemy,  who  thronged  the  slopes  above  us, 
would  certainly  have  come  down  in  great  numbers,  and 
we  should  have  had  a  most  difficult  task.  As  it  was,  we 
were  entirely  successful  in  repulsing  the  Oliazis,  not  a  man 
jf  whom  escaped.  We  counted  200  of  the  enemy  killed ;  our 
tosses  were  comparatively  ahght — 8  killed  and  80  wounded. 

We  bivouacked  for  the  night  near  the  village  of  Umbeyla, 
and  the  next  morning  the  Bunerwals,  who,  true  to  their 
word,  had  taken  no  part  in  the  fighting  on  the  15th  or  16th, 
came  in  and  made  their  submission. 

The  question  which  now  had  to  be  decided  was,  whether 
a  force  fully  equipped  and  strong  enough  to  overcome  all 
opposition  should  be  sent  to  destroy  the  fanatic  settlement 
of  Malka,  or  whether  the  work  of  annihilation  should  be 
entrusted  to  the  Bunerwals,  witnessed  by  British  officers. 
The  latter  course  woe  eventually  adopted,  chiefly  on  acooont 
of  the  delay  which  provisioning  a  brigade  would  entail — a 
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delay  which  the  Commisaiotier  was  anxious  to  avoid — for 
although  for  the  present  the  combination  had  broken  ap, 
and  most  of  the  tribesmen  were  dispersing  to  their  homes, 
the  Akhund  of  Swat  and  his  followers  were  still  hovering 
about  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  inaction  on  our  part 
would  in  all  probability  have  led  to  a  fresh  gathering 
and  renewed  hostilities. 

The  terms  which  were  drawn  up,  and  to  which  the 
Bunerwals  agreed,  were : 

The  breakiiig-up  of  the  tribal  gathering  in  the  Bnaer 
Pass. 

The  destruction  of  Malka ;  those  carrying  out  the  work 
to  be  accompanied  by  British  officers  and  such  escort  as 
might  be  considered  necessary  by  as. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Hindustanis  from  the  Buner^ 
Ghamla,  and  Amazai  countries. 

And,  finally,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  headmen  of  their 
tribe  should  be  left  as  hostages  until  such  time  as  these 
requirements  should  have  been  fulfilled. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  the  19th  December,  the 
little  party  of  British  officers  who  were  to  witness  the 
destruction  of  Malka  assembled  at  Umbeyla.  Its  members 
were  Beynell  Taylor  (who  was  in  charge),  Alex.  Taylor 
(Commanding  Engineer),  two  Survey  officers,  Wright,  Adye,. 
and  myself.  Twenty-five  Cavalry  and  4  companies  of  the 
Guides  Infantry,  nnder  four  officers,  formed  our  escort,  and 
it  had  been  arranged  that  we  were  to  be  accompanied  by 
four  leading  Buner  Khans,  with  2,000  followers,  who  would 
be  responsible  for  our  safety,  and  destroy  the  fanatics' 
stronghold  in  our  presence.  Bain  was  falling  heavily,  but 
as  all  our  arrangements  had  been  made,  and  delay  was 
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considered  tindesirable,  it  was  settled  that  we  should  make 
a  start.  It  was  rough  travelling,  and  it  was  almost  dark 
when  we  reached  Enria,  odIj  eight  miles  on  our  way,  where 
we  halted  for  the  night,  and  where  we  had  to  remain  the 
nextdaj,  as  theBunerwals  declared  the,v  could  not  continue 
the  journey  until  they  had  come  to  an  understanding  with 
the  Amazais,  in  whose  territory  Malka  was  situated. 

We  had  noticed  on  leaving  Umbeyla  that,  instead  of 
2,000  Bonerwals,  there  were  only  about  siity  or  seventy 
at  the  most,  and  in  reply  to  our  repeated  questions  as  to 
what  had  become  of  the  remainder,  we  were  told  they 
would  join  as  later  on.  It  soon  became  evident,  however, 
that  no  more  were  coming,  and  that  the  Khans  thought  it 
wiser  to  trust  to  their  own  influence  with  the  Amazais 
rather  than  to  intimidation. 

We  made  a  fresh  start  on  the  morning  of  the  2l8t. 
Malka  was  only  twelve  miles  off,  but  the  way  was  so 
difficult,  and  our  guides  stopped  so  often  to  consult  with 
the  numerous  bands  of  armed  men  we  came  across,  that 
it  was  sunset  before  we  arrived  at  our  destination. 

Malka  was  perched  on  a  spur  of  the  Mahabun  mountain, 
some  distance  below  its  highest  peak.  It  was  a  strong, 
well-built  place,  with  accommodation  for  about  1,500 
people.  The  Amazais  did  not  attempt  to  disguise  their 
disgust  at  our  presence  in  their  country,  and  they  gathered 
in  knots,  scowling  and  pointmg  at  us,  evidently  discussing 
whether  we  should  or  should  not  be  allowed  to  return. 

The  next  morning  Malka  was  set  on  fire,  and  the  huge 
column  of  smoke  which  ascended  from  the  burning  village, 
and  was  visible  for  miles  round,  did  not  tend  to  allay 
the  ill-feeling  so  plainly  displayed.    The  Native  officers  of 
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the  6mdeB  w&rned  us  that  delay  was  dangerous,  as  the 
people  were  becoming  momentarily  more  excited,  and  were 
vowing  we  should  never  return.  It  was  no  use,  however,  to 
attempt  to  make  a  move  without  the  consent  oi  the  tribes- 
men, for  we  were  a  mere  handful  compared  to  the  tboueands 
who  had  assembled  around  Malka,  and  we  were  separated 
from  our  camp  by  twenty  miles  of  most  difGcnlt  country. 
Our  position  was  no  doubt  extremely  critical,  and  it  was 
well  for  us  that  we  had  at  our  head  such  a  cool,  determined, 
leader  as  Beynell  Taylor.  I  greatly  admired  the  calm,, 
quiet  manner  in  which  he  went  up  and  spoke  to  the  head- 
men, telling  them  that,  the  object  of  our  visit  having  been 
accomplished,  we  were  ready  to  retrace  our  steps.  At  this. 
the  Amazais  became  still  further  excited.  They  talked  in 
loud  tones,  and  gesticulated  in  true  Fathan  fashion,  throng- 
ing round  Taylor,  who  stood  quite  alone  and  perfectly  self- 
possessed  in  the  midst  of  the  angry  and  dangerous-looking 
multitude.  At  this  crisis  the  Bunerwals  came  to  our  rescue. 
The  most  influential  of  the  tribe,  a  grey-bearded  warrior,  who 
had  lost  an  eye  and  an  arm  in  some  tribal  contest,  forced 
his  way  through  the  rapidly  increasing  crowd  to  Taylor's 
side,  and,  raising  his  one  arm  to  enjoin  silence,  delivered  ' 
himself  as  follows :  '  You  are  hesitating  whether  you 
will  allow  these  English  to  return  unmolested.  You  can, 
of  course,  murder  them  and  their  escort ;  but  if  you  do, 
you  must  kill  us  Bunerwals  first,  for  we  have  sworn  to 
protect  them,  and  we  will  do  so  with  our  lives.'  This 
plucky  speech  produced  a  quieting  effect,  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  lull  in  the  storm,  we  set  out  on  our  return 
jonmey ;  but  evidently  the  tribesmen  did  not  consider  the 
question  finally  or  satisfactorily  settled,  for  they  followed  ue 
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the  whole  way  to  Euria.  The  slopes  of  the  hills  on  both  sides 
were  covered  with  den.  Several  times  we  were  stopped 
while  storm;  discosBions  took  place,  and  once,  as  we  were 
paaaing  through  a  narrow  defile,  an  armed  Amazat,  wavii^ 
a  standard  above  his  head,  rashed  down  towards  as. 
Fortmiatel;  for  us,  he  was  stopped  by  some  of  those  leas 
inimically  disposed;  for  if  he  had  succeeded  in  inciting 
anyooe  to  fire  a  single  shot,  the  desire  for  blood  would 
qoickly  have  spread,  and  in  all  probability  not  one  of  our 
party  would  have  escaped. 

On  tiie  2Srd  December  we  reached  our  camp  in  the 
Umbeyla  Pass,  when  the  force,  which  had  only  been  kept 
-there  till  our  return,  retired  to  the  plains  and  was  broken 
up. 

During  my  absence  at  Umbeyla  my  wife  remained  with 
friends  at  Mian  Mir  for  some  time,  and  then  made  her  way 
to  Peshawar,  where  I  joined  her  on  Christmas  Day.  She 
«pent  one  night  en  route  in  Sir  Hagh  Pose's  camp  at 
Hasan  Abdal,  and  found  the  Chief  in  great  escitement  and 
very  angry  at  such  a  small  party  having  been  sent  to 
Malka,  and  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  tribes.  He  did 
not  know  that  my  wife  had  arrived,  and  in  passing  her 
tent  she  heard  him  say:  'It  was  madness,  and  not  one 
of  them  will  ever  come  back  alive.'  She  was  of  course 
dreadfully  frightened.  As  soon  as  Sir  Hugh  heard  she 
was  in  camp,  he  went  to  see  her,  and  tried  to  soften  down 
what  he  knew  she  must  have  heard ;  bnt  he  could  not 
conceal  his  apprehension  ;  and  my  poor  wife's  anxiety  was 
terrible,  for  she  did  not  hear  another  word  till  the  morning 
of  the  day  I  retm^ied  to  her. 
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EIablt  in  tbe  New  Year  (1864)  Sir  Hugb  Bobs,  with  the 
Hesd-Quattera  camp,  marched  into  Peshawar,  where  we 
remained  until  the  middle  of  February.  The  lime  wae 
chiefly  spent  in  inepectionB,  parades,  aod  field-days,  varied 
by  an  occasional  run  with  the  homids.  The  hanting  about 
Peshawar  was  very  fair,  and  we  all,  the  Chief  included,  got 
a  great  deal  of  fun  out  of  our  small  paok. 

On  the  26th  January  a  full-dress  parade  was  held  to 
announce  to  the  garrison  that  Sir  John  Lawrence  had 
been  appointed  Yiceroy  of  India,  and  soon  afterwards  we 
left  Peshawar  and  began  our  return  march  to  Simla. 

We  changed  our  house  this  year  and  took  one  close  to 
the  Stewarts,  an  arrangement  for  which  I  was  very  thank- 
ful later,  when  my  wife  had  a  great  sorrow  in  the  death  of 
ber  sister,  Mrs.  Sladen,  at  Peshawar.  It  was  everj^ing 
for  her  at  such  a  time  to  have  a  kind  and  sympathizing 
friend  close  at  hand,  when  I  was  engaged  with  my  work 
and  could  be  very  little  with  her  during  the  day.  At  this 
time,  as  at  all  others,  Sir  Hugh  Bose  was  a  most  considerate 
friend  to  us ;  he  placed  his  house  at  Mashobra  at  my  wife's 
disposal,  thus  providing  her  with  a  quiet  resort  which  she 
frequently  made  use  of  and  which  she  learned  to  love  so 
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much  that,  when  I  retained  to  Simla  as  Commander-in- 
Chief,  her  first  thoaght  was  to  aecure  this  lovely  '  Eetreat ' 
as  a  refuge  from  the  (sometimes)  slightly  trying  gaiety  of 
Simla. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  was  good  enough  to  send  in 
my  name  for  a  brevet  for  the  Umbeyla  expedition,  but  the 
Viceroy  refused  to  forward  the  recommendation,  for  the 
reason  that  I  was  *  too  junior  to  be  made  a  Lieutenant- 
Colonel.'    I  was  then  thirty-two ! 

Throughout  the  whole  of  1864  I  was  more  or  less  ill ; 
the  office  work  (which  never  suited  me  quite  as  well  as 
more  active  employment)  was  excessive,  for,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  routine,  I  had  undertaken  to  revise  the 
'Bengal  Boute-Book,'  which  had  become  quite  obsolete, 
having  been  compiled  in  1837,  when  Kumal  was  oar 
frontier  station.  A  voyage  round  the  Cape  was  still  con- 
sidered the  panacea  for  all  Indian  ailments,  and  the  doctors 
strongly  advised  my  taking  Leave  to  England,  and  travelling 
by  that  route. 

We  left  Simla  towards  the  end  of  October,  and,  after 
spending  the  nest  three  months  in  Calcutta,  where  X  was 
chiefly  employed  in  taking  up  transports  and  superintend- 
ing the  embarkation  of  troops  returning  to  England,  I  was 
given  the  command  of  a  batch  of  800  time-expired  men  on 
board  the  Renown,  one  of  Green's  frigate-built  ships  which 
was  chartered  for  their  conveyance.  Two  hundred  of  the 
men  belonged  to  the  2nd  and  Srd  Battalions  of  the  Bifle 
Brigade,  the  remainder  to  the  Artillery  and  various  other 
corps ;  they  had  all  been  twelve  years  in  the  army,  and 
most  of  them  were  decorated  for  service  in  the  Crimea  and 
Indian  Mutiny. 
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At  the  inspection  parade  before  we  embarked,  a  certain 
number  of  men  were  broaght  up  for  ponishment  for  varioua 
offences  coiamitted  on  the  va;  down  country ;  none  of  the 
misdeme&noars  appeared  to  me  very  serious,  so  I  deter- 
mined to  let  the  calprits  off.  I  told  the  men  that  we  had 
now  met  for  the  first  time  and  I  was  nnwiUing  to  com- 
mence our  acquaintance  by  awarding  punishments ;  we 
bad  to  spend  three  or  four  months  together,  and  I  hoped 
they  would  show,  by  their  good  behaviour  while  under  my 
command,  that  I  had  not  made  a  mistake  in  condoning 
their  transgressions.  The  officers  seemed  eomewhat  sur- 
prised at  my  action  in  this  matter,  but  I  thick  it  was 
proved  by  the  men's  subsequent  conduct  that  I  had  not 
judged  them  incorrectly,  for  they  all  behaved  in  quite  an 
exemplary  manner  throughout  the  voyage. 

We  had  been  on  board  more  than  six  weeks,  when  one  of 
the  crew  was  attacked  by  small-pox — an  untoward  circum- 
stance in  a  crowded  ship.  The  sailor  was  placed  in  a 
boat  which  was  hung  over  the  ship's  side,  and  a  cabin-boy, 
the  marks  on  whose  face  plainly  showed  that  he  had 
already  suffered  badly  from  the  disease,  was  told  off  to  look 
after  him.  The  man  recovered,  and  there  was  no  other 
case.  Shortly  before  we  reached  St.  Helena,  scurvy 
appeared  amongst  the  troops,  necessitating  lime-juice  being 
given  in  larger  quantities,  but  what  proved  a  more  effectual 
remedy  was  water-cress,  many  sacks  of  which  were  laid  in 
before  we  left  the  island. 

On  the  29th  May,  1865,  we  sighted  the  'Lizard,'  and 
took  a  pilot  on  board,  who  brought  with  him  a  few 
newspapers,  which  confirmed  the  tidings  signalled  to  us 
by  an  American  ship  that  the  war  between  the  Federals 
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and  Confederates  was  at  an  end.  How  eagerly  we  Bcanned 
the  joumalB,  after  having  heard  nothing  from  home  for 
fonr  months,  but  the  only  piece  of  news  we  fonnd  of 
personal  interest  to  ourselves  was  that  my  father  had 
been  made  a  E.C.B. 

On  the  80th  May  we  reached  Portsmouth,  and  landed 
between  two  showers  of  snow !  I  had  a  final  panide 
of  the  men  before  leaving  the  ship,  and  I  was  quite 
sorry  to  say  good-bye  to  them ;  acme  of  the  poor  fellows 
were  already  beginning  to  be  anxions  about  their  fntore, 
and  to  regret  that  their  time  with  the  colours  was 
over. 

My  father,  mother,  and  sister  came  ap  to  London  to 
meet  us,  very  little  changed  since  I  had  left  them  six  years 
before.  I  remained  in  England  till  March,  1866,  when  I 
returned  to  India,  leaving  my  wife  behind  to  follow  in  the 
autumn. 

While  I  was  at  home,  Sir  Hugh  Boss's  term  of  the  chief 
command  in  India  came  to  an  end,  and  his  place  had 
been  taken  by  Sir  Wilham  Mansfield.  On  my  arrival  in 
Calcutta,  I  received  orders  to  join  the  Allahabad  division, 
and  thither  I  proceeded.  In  October  I  went  to  Calcutta 
to  meet  my  wife  and  take  her  to  Allahabad,  where  we 
remained  for  nearly  a  year,  her  first  experience  of  a  hot 
season  in  the  plains,  and  a  very  bad  one  it  was.  Cholera 
was  rife ;  the  troops  had  to  be  sent  away  into  camps,  more 
or  less  distant  from  the  station,  all  of  which  had  to  be 
visited  once,  if  not  twice,  daily ;  this  kept  me  pretty  well 
on  the  move  from  morning  tUl  night.  It  was  a  sad  time 
for  everyone.  People  we  had  seen  alive  and  well  one  day 
were  dead  and  buried  the  next ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all 
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thiB  Bonow  and  tragedy,  the  most  irksome— becaUBe  such 
an  ineongraoua — part  of  our  experience  was  that  we  had 
oonstantly  to  get  ap  entertainments,  penny  readings,  and 
the  like,  to  amuse  the  men  and  keep  their  minds  oconpied, 
tor  if  ones  floldiers  begin  to  think  of  the  terrors  of  cholera, 
they  are  seized  with  panic,  and  many  get  the  disease  from 
pore  fright. 

Hy  wife  usaally  accompanied  me  to  the  cholera  camps, 
preferring  to  do  this  rather  than  be  left  alone  at  home.  On 
one  occasion,  I  had  jast  got  into  our  carriage  after  goii^ 
round  the  hospital,  when  a  joung  ofBoer  ran  after  as  to 
tell  me  a  corporal  in  whom  I  had  been  maoh  interested  was 
dead.  The  potar  fellow's  face  was  blae ;  the  cholera  panic 
had  evidently  seized  him,  and  I  said  to  my  wife,  '  He  will 
be  the  next.'  I  had  no  sooner  reached  home  than  I  re- 
ceived a  report  of  his  having  been  seized. 

We  were  fortmiate  in  having  at  Allahabad  as  Chaplain 
the  present  Bishop  of  Lahore,  who,  with  his  wife,  had  only 
lately  come  to  India ;  they  never  wearied  in  doing  all  that 
Tras  possible  for  the  soldiers.  Bishop  Matthew  is  still  one 
of  our  closest  friends ;  his  good,  charming,  and  accom- 
plished wife,  alas !  died  some  years  ago. 

We  remained  at  Allahabad  until  August,  1867,  when  we 
heard  that  a  brigade  from  Bengal  was  likely  to  be  required 
to  take  part  in  an  expedition  which  would  probably  be  sent 
from  Bombay  to  Abyssinia  for  the  rehef  of  some  Europeans 
whom  the  King,  Theodore,  had  imprisoned,  and  that  the 
Mountain  battery,  on  the  strength  of  which  my  name  was 
etill  borne,  would  in  each  case  be  employed.  I  therefore 
thonght  I  had  better  go  to  Simla,  see  the  authorities,  and 
arrange  for  rejoining  my  battery,  if  the  rumour  tamed  oat 
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to  be  true.  The  cholera  had  now  diBappeared,  so  I  was  at 
liberty  to  take  leave,  and  we  both  looked  forward  to  a 
cooler  climate  and  a  change  to  brighter  Hcenes  after  the 
wretched  experience  we  had  been  through.  On  my  arrival 
at  Simla  I  called  upon  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  told 
him  that,  if  my  battery  was  sent  on  service,  I  wished 
to  join  it  and  was  quite  ready  to  resign  my  staff  appoint- 
ment. 

Sir  William  Mansfield  was  particularly  kind  in  his 
reception  of  me,  from  which  I  augured  well ;  but  I  could 
learn  nothing  definite,  and  it  was  not  until  quite  tbe'end 
of  September  that  it  was  announced  that  Colonel  Donald 
Stewart  was  to  have  command  of  the  Bengal  Brigade  with 
the  Abyssinian  Force,  and  that  I  was  to  be  his  Assistant- 
Quartermaster-General.  We  at  once  hsatened  back  to 
Allahabad,  where  we  only  remained  long  enough  to  pack 
up  what  we  wanted  to  take  with  us,  and  arrange  for  the 
disposal  of  our  property  ;  thence  we  proceeded  to  Calcutta, 
where,  for  the  next  two  months,  I  had  a  busy  time  taking 
up  transports  and  superintending  the  equipment  of  the 
force. 

I  had  often  read  and  heard  of  the  difficulties  and  delays 
experienced  by  troops  landing  in  a  foreign  country,  in 
consequence  of  their  requirements  not  being  all  shipped 
in  the  same  vessels  with  themselves — men  in  one  ship, 
camp  equipage  in  another,  transport  and  field  hospital 
in  a  third,  or  perhaps  the  mutes  in  one  and  their  pack- 
saddles  in  another ;  and  I  determined  to  try  and  prevent 
these  mistakes  upon  this  occasion.  With  Stewart's 
approval,  I  arranged  that  each  detachment  should  embark 
complete  in   every   detail,   which  resulted   in   the   troops 
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being  landed  and  marched  off  withont  the  least  delay  as 
each  veBsel  reached  its  deEtination.* 

We  weta  living  with  the  Stewarts  in  the  CommaDder- 
in-Chief'B  qnartera  in  Fort  William,  which  His  Excellenc; 
had  placed  at  oar  dispOBal  for  the  time  being.  On  the 
let  November  Galcntta  wae  visited  by  the  second  cyclone 
within  my  ezperienee.  We  had  arranged  to  go  to  the 
opera  that  evening,  but  when  it  was  time  to  start  the 
wind  was  so  high  that  there  seemed  every  cbanee  of  the 
carriage  being  blown  over  before  we  eoald  get  there,  so 
we  decided  not  to  attempt  it.  It  was  well  we  did,  for  the 
few  adventnronB  spirits  who  straggled  through  the  storm 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  back  to  their  homes. 
The  opera-house  was  unroofed  before  the  performance  was 
half  over,  and  very  little  of  the  bnilding  remained  standing 
the  next  day.  At  bedtime  we  still  thought  it  was  only  a 
bad  storm,  but  towards  midnight  the  wind  increased  to  an 

*  The  average  strength  of  the  regiments  was  &e  followB :  10th  and 
12th  Bengal  Cavalry,  each  0  British  ofBoera,  18  Native  offioera,  4S0 
non-eonumsaioiied  offioera  and  men,  8  Native  do<it«rB,  4S9  horses, 
822  mules.  590  followers.  Slat  and  26rd  Punjab  Infantry,  each 
0  British  officers,  16  Native  officers,  786  non-commisdoned  officers 
md  men,  8  Native  doctors,  10  horsee,  860  mides,  400  followers.  I 
fotmd  that  di  ships  were  leqmred  for  the  conveyance  of  a  Cavalry  and 
four  tor  that  of  an  Infantry  regiment ;  for  the  Moontain  battery  three 
■hips  were  necessary,  and  for  the  oooliecoTps(l,G5D  etroiig)  four ;  in  all 
fenenty-eeven  ahips,  beudes  nine  tags.  In  sdeoting  ships,  oare  wae 
taken  to  secure  those  intended  for  ArtiUety  or  Cavalry  as  high  'tween- 
decks  as  possible;  a  sufficient  number  of  these  were  procmrable  at 
Calcutta,  either  iron  clippers  from  Liverpool  or  large  North  American 
built  traders,  with  decks  varying  from  7  feet  6  inches  to  8  feet  2  inches 
high.  I  gave  the  preference  to  wooden  ahips,  as  bdng  cooler  and  more 
easily  ventilated.  The  vessels  taken  up  were  each  from  1,000  to  1,400 
tons,  averaging  in  length  from  150  to  200  feet,  with  a  beam  varying 
£rom  SO  to  SS  feet,  and  usually  they  had  a  clear  apper  deck,  where 
from  forty  to  fifty  animals  were  accommodated. 
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alarming  extent,  and  my  wife  awoke  me,  and  begged  me 
to  get  up,  as  the  windows  were  being  burst  open  and 
deiugea  of  rain  coming  in.  Stewart  and  I  tried  to  re- 
oloae  the  windows,  but  the  thick  iron  bare  had  been  bent 
in  two  and  forced  out  of  their  sockets  ;  a  heavy  oak  plate- 
chest  and  boxes,  which  we  with  much  difficulty  dragged 
across  the  windows,  were  blown  into  the  middle  of  the 
dining-room,  like  so  much  cardboard,  and  the  whole  place 
was  gradaally  flooded.  We  were  driven  out  of  each  room 
in  turn,  till  at  length  we  all  took  refuge  in  a  small 
box  room,  about  ten  feet  wide,  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
house,  where  we  remained  the  rest  of  the  night  and  '  hoped 
for  the  day.' 

Towards  morning  the  wind  abated,  but  what  a  scene  of 
desolation  was  that  upon  which  we  emerged  !  The  rooms 
looked  as  if  they  could  never  be  made  habitable  again, 
and  much  of  our  property  was  floating  about  in  a  foot 
of  water. 

My  first  thought  was  for  the  shipping,  and  I  hurried 
down  to  the  river  to  see  how  my  transports  had  fared. 
Things  were  much  better  than  I  expected  to  find  them^ 
only  two  had  been  damaged.  Most  fortunately  the  cyclone, 
having  come  from  a  different  direction,  was  not  accom- 
panied by  a  storm-wave  such  as  that  which  worked  so 
much  mischief  amongst  the  shipping  on  a  former  occasion, 
but  the  destruction  on  land  was  even  greater :  all  the 
finest  trees  were  torn  up  by  the  roots,  a  great  part  of  the 
Native  bazaar  was  levelled,  and  lay  from  two  to  three 
feet  deep  in  water,  while  many  houses  were  wholly 
or  partly  demolished.  We  came  across  most  curious 
sights   when    driving  round    Calcutta    in  the    evening; 
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some  of  the  houBes  were  divided  clean  down  the  centre, 
one  half  crumbled  into  a  heap  of  ruina,  the  other  halt 
still  standing  and  displsying,  as  in  a  doll's  hoase,  the 
fumitore  in  the  different  stories. 

The  work  of  filling  up  and  loading  the  vessels  was  greatly 
retarded,  owing  to  a  large  number  of  cargo  boats  having 
been  sank,  conseqnently  it  was  the  5th  December  before 
the  first  transport  got  off;  from  that  date  the  others  started 
in  quick  succession,  and  on  the  9th  January,  1868,  Stewart 
and  his  staff  left  Calcutta  in  the  P.  and  0.  steamer 
OoUonda.  The  officers  and  men  of  the  Mountain  battery 
were  also  on  board,  Captain  Bogle  in  command,  my  friend 
Jemmy  Hills  in  my  place  as  second  Captain,  and  Collen* 
and  Disney  as  subalterns.  Mrs.  Stewart  and  my  wife 
accompanied  us  as  far  as  Aden,  where  they  were  left  to  the 
kind  care  of  Major-Greneral  BusseU,t  commanding  there 
at  the  time,  until  the  arrival  of  the  mail-steamer  in  which 
they  were  to  proceed  to  England. 

On  the  3rd  February  we  anchored  in  Aimesley  Bay  and 
landed  at  Zula. 

*  Now  Maior-Oenend  Sir  Edwin  CoUen,  E.C.I.E.,  Military  Member 
of  the  Ooremor-Oeneral'B  Coimoil. 
t  Now  General  Sir  Edward  Lechmere  Bnasell,  E.G.S.I. 
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It  will,  perhaps,  be  as  well  to  recall  to  the  reader's  mind 
that  the  object  of  the  expedition  in  which  we  were  taking 
part  was  to  rescue  some  sixty  Europeans,  who,  from  one 
cause  or  another,  had  found  their  way  to  Abyssinia,  and 
been  made  prisoners  by  the  King  of  that  country.  Amongst 
these  were  four  English  officials,  Mr.  Rassam,  and  Captain 
Cameron,  who  had  at  different  times  been  the  bearers 
of  letters  from  Queen  Victoria  to  King  Theodore,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Prideauz  and  I>r.  Blanc  of  the  Bombay  Army ;  the 
rest  were  chiefly  French  and  German  missionaries,  and 
artisans,  with  their  wives  and  children.  The  prisoners  were 
confined  in  a  fort  built  on  the  Magdala  pkteau,  9,150  feet 
above  sea-level,  and  S79  miles  inland  from  Annesley  Bay. 

The  repeated  demands  of  the  British  Government  for 
the  restoration  of  the  prisoners  having  been  treated  with 
contemptuous  silence  by  the  King,  Colonel  Merewether, 
the  Political  Agent  at  Aden,  who  in  July,  1867,  had  been 
directed  to  proceed  to  Massowa  and  endeavour  to  obtain 
the  release  of  the  captives,  and  to  make  inquiries  and 
collect  information  in  case  of  an  expedition  having  to  be 
sent,  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  he  had  failed 
to  communicate  with  the  King,  and  urged  the  advisability 
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of  immediate  measures  being  taken  to  prepare  a  foi^ce  in 
India  for  the  ponishment  of  Theodore  and  the  rescue  of 
the  prisoners.  Colonel  Merewether  added  that  in  Abyssinia 
the  opinion  had  become  very  general  that  England  knew 
herself  to  be  too  weak  to  resent  insnlt,  Eind  that  amongst 
the  peoples  of  the  neighbouring  conntrieB,  even  so  far 
aa  Aden,  there  was  a  feeling  of  contemptuous  surprise 
at  the  continned  long-suffering  endurance  of  the  British 
Government. 

On  receipt  of  this  communication,  Her  Majesty's 
Govemment,  having  exhausted  all  their  resources  for 
the  preservation  of  peace,  decided  to  send  an  expedition 
from  India  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-General  Sir 
Robert  Napier,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Bombay 
Army.  After  carefully  considering  the  distance  along 
which  operations  would  have  to  be  prosecuted,  and  the 
necessity  for  holding  a  number  of  detached  posts,  Napier 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  force  should  consist  of  not 
less  than  12,000  men.* 

Profiting  by  the  experience  of  the  Crimean  war,  the 
Government  was  determined  that  the  mobility  of  the  force 
should  not  be  hampered  by  want  of  food  and  clothing. 
Stores  of  all  descriptions  were  despatched  in  unstinted 
quantities  from  England,  and  three  of  the  steamers  in 
which  they  were  conveyed  were  fitted  up  as  hospital 
ships.  But  food,  clothing,  and  stores,  however  liberally 
supplied,  would  not  take  the  army  to  Magdala  without 
trajisport. 

*  The  DunbersEuituBllydeBpatabed  from  India  were  18,M6,  of  whom 
3,TB6  were  Europeans.    In  addition,  a  company  of  Bojal  Engineers 
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The  qneation  as  to  the  most  saitable  organization  for  the 
Land  Transport  Corps  occupied  a  good  deal  of  Sir  Robert 
Napier's  attention  while  the  expedition  was  being  fitted 
out,  and  caused  a  considerable  amount  of  correspondence 
between  him  and  the  Bombay  Government.  The  Com- 
mifisary-General  wished  to  keep  the  corps  under  his  own 
orders,  and  objected  to  its  being  given  an  entirely  military 
organization.  Sir  Robert  Napier  preferred  to  eBtablish 
the  corps  on  an  independent  basis,  but  was  at  first  over- 
ruled by  the  Bombay  Government.  While  acting  in 
accordance  with  their  orders,  the  Commander-in-Chief 
wrote :  '  I  believe  that  the  success  of  systemB  depends 
more  on  the  men  who  work  them  than  on  the  systems 
themselves ;  but  I  cannot  accept  without  protest  a  decision 
to  throw  such  a  body  of  men  as  the  drivers  of  our  transport 
animals  will  be  (if  we  get  them)  on  an  expedition  in  a 
foreign  country  without  a  very  complete  organization  to 
secure  order  and  discipline.'  Eventually  Sir  Robert  got 
his  own  way,  but  much  valuable  time  had  been  lost,  and  the 
corps  was  organized  on  too  small  a  scale  ;*  the  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers  were  not  sent  to  Zula  in  sufficient 
time  or  in  sufficient  numbers  to  take  charge  of  the  transport 
animals  as  they  arrived. 

A  compact,  properly-supervised  train  of  2,600  mules, 
with  serviceable,  well-fitting  pack-saddles,  was  sent  from 
the  Punjab;  and  from  Bombay  came  1,400  mules  and  ponies 
and  5,600  bullocks,  but  these  numbers  proving  altogether 
inadequate  to  the  needs  of    the  expedition,  they  were 

*  At  first  it  woe  thought  that  10,000  mnlea,  with  a  coolie  corps 
3,000  stroDgt  would  soffice,  but  before  the  expodition  was  over  it  was 
foimd  necessary  to  purchase  16,000  mules,  1,500  ponies,  1,800  doukej^ 
12,000  cameb,  and  6,400  ballocks. 
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sapplemanted  by  animals  purchased  in  PerBia,  Egypt,  and 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  men  to  look 
after  them  vere  snpplied  from  the  same  Boorces,  bat  their 
nomber,  even  if  they  had  been  efficient,  wae  insnfBcient, 
and  they  were  a  most  nnroly  aad  omnanageable  lot.  They 
demanded  doable  the  pay  for  which  they  had  enlisted,  and 
stmck  work  in  a  body  because  their  demand  was  not  at 
once  e<Hnplied  with.  They  refused  to  take  charge  of  the 
five  moles  each  man  was  hired  to  look  after,  and  when 
that  ntmiber  was  reduced  to  three,  they  insisted  that  one 
shoold  be  used  as  a  mount  for  the  driver.  But  the  worst 
part  of  the  whole  organization,  or,  rather,  want  of  organi- 
zation, was  that  there  had  been  no  attempt  to  fit  the 
animals  with  pack-saddles,  some  of  which  were  sent  from 
England,  some  from  India,  and  had  to  be  adjusted  to  the 
moles  after  they  had  been  landed  in  Abyssinia,  where  there 
was  not  an  establishment  to  make  the  necessary  atterationa. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  wretched  animals  became 
cruelly  galled,  and  in  a  few  weeks  a  large  percentage  were 
onfit  for  work,  and  had  to  be  sent  to  the  sick  depot. 

Other  results  of  having  no  properly  arranged  transport 
train,  and  no  supervision  or  discipline,  were  that  males 
were  lost  or  stolen,  starved  for  want  of  food,  or  famished 
from  want  of  water.  The  condition  of  the  unfortunate 
animals  was  such  that,  though  they  had  been  but  a  few 
■weeks  in  the  country,  when  they  were  required  to  proceed 
to  Senafe,  only  sisty-seven  miles  distant,  a  very  small  pro- 
portion were  able  to  accomplish  the  march ;  hundreds  died 
on  the  way,  and  their  carcases,  quickly  decomposing  in  the 
hot  sun,  became  a  fruitful  source  of  dangerous  disease  to 
the  force. 
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On  arrival  at  Zula,  we  were  told  that  Sir  Robert  Napier 
was  at  Senafe,  the  first  statioD  in  the  Hills,  and  the 
advanced  depot  for  euppliea.  We  of  the  Bengal  brigade 
were  somewhat  disconcerted  at  the  orders  which  awaited 
UB,  from  which  we  learned  that  otir  brigade  was  to  be 
broken  up ;  the  troops  were  to  proceed  to  the  front ; 
while  Stewart  was  to  take  command  at  Senafe,  and  I 
myself  was  to  remain  at  Zula,  as  senior  staff  officer.  The 
difiappointment  was  great,  but,  being  the  last-comer,  I  had 
no  unfairness  to  complain  of,  and  I  had  plenty  to  do.  I 
spent  the  greater  part  (ft  each  day  amongst  the  shipping, 
superintending  the  embarkation  and  disembarkation  of 
men,  animals,  and  stores. 

Zula  was  not  an  attractive  place  of  residence.  The 
heat  was  intense — 117°  in  the  daytime  in  my  tent.  The 
allowance  of  fresh  water  was  extremely  limited,*  while 
the  number  of  scorpions  xvas  quite  the  reverse,  and 
the  food,  at  the  best,  was  not  appetizing.  Few  who 
remained  there  as  long  as  I  did  escaped  scut^t-  and  horrible 
boils  or  sorea.  I  was  fortunate,  however,  in  finding  in 
charge  of  the  transport  arrangements  afloat,  my  old  friend 
and  Eton  schoolfellow,  George  Tryon,+  to  whom  I  owed 
many  a  good  dinner,  and,  what  I  appreciated  even  more, 
many  a  refreshing  bath  on  board  the  Euphrates,  a  transport 
belonging  to  the  British  India  Steam  Navigation  Company 
which  had  been  fitted  up  for  Captain  Tryon  and  his  staff. 
Indeed,  all  the  officers  of  the  Boyal  Navy  were  most  helpful 
and  kind,  and  I  have  a  very  pleasant  recollection  of  the 

*  Fresh  water  was  obtained  by  condensmf;  the  sea- water;  there 
were  few  condensers,  and  no  means  of  aerating  the  water. 
t  The  late  Admiral  Sir  George  Tryon,  K.C.B. 
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hoapitality  I  received  from  Commodore  Heath*  and  those 
serving  under  him. 

Dnring  the  four  months  I  remained  at  Znla,  Tryon 
and  I  ^ere  constantly  together,  and  I  had  plenty  of 
opportunity  for  observing  the  masterly  manner  in  which 
he  could  grasp  a  situation,  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
detail,  and  the  strong  hold  he  had  over  all  those  working 
with  him,  not  only  the  officers  of  the  Eoyal  Navy,  but  also 
the  commanders  of  the  merchant  vesBels  taken  np  as 
transports,  and  lying  in  Annesley  Bay. 

On  the  17th  April  news  reached  us  that  four  days 
before  Sir  Robert  Napier  had  Buccessfully  attacked  Magdala 
and  released  the  prisoners,  having  experienced  but  very 
Blight  opposition ;  and  that  King  Theodore,  deserted  by  his 
army,  which  had  apparently  become  tired  of  his  brutaUties, 
bad  committed  Buicide.f  A  few  days  later  Major-General 
Bassell,  who  had  come  from  Aden  to  take  over  the  com- 
mand at  Zula,  received  orders  to  prepare  for  the  embarka- 
tion of  the  force.  Arrangements  were  accordingly  made 
to  enable  regiments  and  batteries  to  be  embarked  on  board 
the  transports  told  off  for  them  directly  they  arrived  from 
the  front — a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance,  both  on 
account  of  the  fearful  heat  at  Zula,  and  the  absence  of  a 
sufficient  water-supply. 

On  the  2nd  June  the  Commander-in-Chief  returned  to 
Zula  and  on  the  10th  he  embarked  on  board  the  old  Indian 
Marine  steamer  Feroze  for  Suez.  Sir  Bobert  was  good 
enough  to  ask  me  to  accompany  him,  as  he  wished  to 

*  Now  Admiral  Sir  Leopold  Heath,  K.C.B. 

t  He  IB  Bud  to  have  killed  in  one  month,  or  burnt  alive,  more  than 
8,000  people.  He  pillaged  and  burnt  the  churches  at  Oondur,  and  had 
manj  prieats  and  yoong  girk  cast  alive  into  the  flames. 
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make  me  the  bearer  of  his  final  despatchee.  My  work  was 
ended,  the  troops  had  all  left,  and  as  I  was  pretty  well 
knocked  ap,  I  felt  extremely  gratefal  for  the  oGFer,  and 
very  proad  of  the  great  honour  the  Chief  proposed  to 
confer  upon  me. 

We  reached  Alexandria  on  the  20th  June,  and  the  next 
day  I  started  in  the  mail-steamer  for  Brindisi,  arriving  in 
London  on  the  evening  of  Sonday,  the  26th.  I  received  a 
note  at  my  club  from  Edwin  Johnson  (who  was  at  that 
time  Assistant  Military  Secretary  to  H.B.H.  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge),  directing  me  to  take  the  despatches  without 
delay  to  the  Secretary  <>f  State  for  India.  I  found  Sir 
Stafford  and  Lady  Northcote  at  dinner ;  Sir  Stafford  looked 
through  the  despatch^,  and  when  he  had  finished  read- 
ing them,  be  asked  me  to  take  them  without  delay  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  as  he  knew  the  Duke  was  most 
anxious  to  see  tbem.  There  was  a  dinner-party,  however, 
that  night  at  Gloucester  House,  and  the  servant  told  me 
it  was  quite  impossible  to  disturb  His  Soya)  Highness; 
BO,  placing  my  card  on  the  top  of  the  despatches,  I  told 
the  man  to  deliver  them  at  once,  and  went  back  to  mj 
elnb.  I  had  scarcely  reached  it,  when  the  Duke's  Aide-de- 
camp  made  his  appearance  and  told  me  that  he  had  been 
ordered  to  find  me  and  take  me  back  with  him.  The 
Commander-in-Chief  received  me  very  kindly,  expressing 
regret  that  I  had  been  sent  away  in  the  first  instance  ; 
and  Their  Boyal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  who  were  present,  were  most  gracious,  and  asked 
many  guestions  about  the  Abyssinian  Expedition. 

The  next  day  I  joined  my  wife,  who  was  staying  with 
my  people  at  CUfton,  and  on  the  14th  August,  when  the 
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rewards  for  the  Abjasinian  Expedition  were  pnblished,  my 
name  appeared  for  a  brevet  Lieatenant-Colooelcy. 

I  WBS  now  anxions  to  ascertain  in  what  manner  I  wae  to 
be  employed.  My  five  years  as  A.Q.M.G.  were  about  to 
expire,  and  I  thought  I  shoald  like  to  go  back  to  my 
regiment  for  a  time.  I  therefore  applied  for  the  command 
of  a  battery  of  Horse  Artillery.  I  was  told,  in  answer  to 
my  application,  that  it  was  not  the  custom  to  appoint  an 
officer  who  had  been  in  staff  employment  for  some  time  to 
the  mounted  branch,  bat  that,  in  consideration  of  my 
serviceB,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  was  pleased  to  make  an 
exception  in  my  favour.  I  was  posted  to  a  battery  at 
Meemt,  and  warned  to  be  ready  to  start  in  an  early  troop- 
ship. Before  the  time  for  our  departure  arrived,  however, 
I  received  a  letter  from  Lumaden,  who  had  now  become 
Quartermaster  -  General,  informing  me  that  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief had  recommended,  and  the  Government 
had  approved  of,  the  formation  of  a  fresh  grade — that  of 
First  A.Q.M.G. — and  that  he  was  directed  by  Sir  William 
Mansfield  to  offer  the  new  appointment  to  me — an  ofiFer 
which  I  gratefully  accepted ;  for  though  the  command  of  a 
Horse  Artillery  battery  would  have  been  most  congenial, 
this  unexpected  chance  of  five  years'  farther  staff  employ 
was  too  good  to  be  refused. 

On  the  4th  January,  1869,  having  said  good-bye  to  those 
dear  to  us,  two  of  whom  I  was  never  to  see  again,  my  wife 
and  I,  with  a  baby  girl  who  was  bom  the  previous  July, 
embarked  at  Portsmouth  on  board  the  s.s.  Helvetia,  which 
had  been  taken  up  for  the  conveyance  of  troops  to  Bombay, 
the  vessel  of  the  Boyal  Navy  in  which  we  were  to  have 
sailed  having  suddenly  broken  down.     The  Helvetia  proved 
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most  nnsnitable  as  a  transport,  and  oncomfortable  to  the 
last  degree  tor  passengers,  besides  which  it  blew  a  gale  the 
whole  way  to  Alexandria.  We  were  all  horribly  ill,  and  onr 
ohild  caught  a  fatal  cold.  We  thorocghly  appreciated  a 
flhange  at  Snez  to  the  Indian  trooper,  the  Malabar,  where 
everything  possible  was  done  for  our  comfort  by  our  kind 
eaptain  (Bich,  B.N.),  and,  indeed,  by  everyone  on  board; 
bat,  alas  t  oar  beantif al  little  girl  never  recovered  the 
orael  experience  of  the  Helvetia,  and  we  had  the  terrible 
grief  of  losing  her  ^oon  after  we  passed  Aden.  She  was 
boried  at  sea. 

It  was  a  vary  sad  journey  after  that.  There  were  several 
nice,  kind  people  amongst  onr  fellow-passengerH ;  but  life 
on  board  ship  at  such  a  time,  sorromided  by  absolute 
strangers,  was  s  terrible  trial  to  us  both,  and,  what  with 
the  effects  of  the  voyage  and  the  anxiety  and  sorrow  she 
had  gone  through,  my  wife  was  thoroughly  ill  when  we 
arrived  at  Simla  towards  the  end  of  February. 
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In  January,  1669,  Sir  Jobn  Lawrfloce,  after  a  career  which 
was  altogether  oniqne,  he  having  risen  from  the  jmiior 
grades  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service  to  the  almost  regal 
position  of  Govemor-Qeneral,  left  India  for  good.  He  was 
succeeded  as  Viceroy  by  Lord  Mayo,  one  of  whose  first 
official  acts  was  to  hold  a  durbar  at  Umballa  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  Amir  Sher  Ali,  who,  after  five  year8  of  civil 
war,  held  sacceeded  in  establishing  himself  on  the  throne 
of  Afghanistan,  to  which  be  had  been  nominated  by  his 
father,  Dost  Mahomed  Eban.* 

Sher  Ali  bad  passed  tbroagb  a  stormy  time  between  the 

*  DoBt  Mahomed  h&d  eeveiral  sons.  Mahomed  Akboc  and  Obulam 
Haidai,  the  two  heirs-detrignate  in  successioD,  died  before  their  father. 
Sixteen  other  aoDS  were  aUve  is  1868,  of  whom  the  following  were  the 

1.  Mahomed  Aizal  Ehan,  aged  52  years  )  By  a  wiie  not  of 

2.  Mahomed  Azim  Ehan,     „     4fi     „      [      Boyal  blood. 
8.  Sher  Ali  Eban 
4.  Mahomed  Amir  Kbf^Ti 
6.  Mahomed  Sharif  Ehan 

6.  Wall  Mahomed  Khan 

7.  Faiz  Mahomed  Ehan 
Aizal  Ehan  had  a  son  Abdur  Bahman  Ehan,  the  present  Amir  of 
Afghanistan,  and  Sher  Ali  had  five  sons — Ali  Ehan,  Yaknb  Khan, 
Ibrahim  Ehan.  Ayub  Ehan,  and  Abdula  Jan. 


_  By  a  favonrito 
Popalzai  wife. 


By  a  third  wtfe. 
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death  of  the  Dost,  in  June,  1863,  and  September,  1868. 
He  had  been  acknoirledged  as  the  rightful  heir  by  the 
Government  of  India,  and  for  the  first  three  yeara  he 
held  the  AmirBhip  in  a  precarious  sort  of  way.  His  two 
elder  brothers,  Afzal  and  Azim,  and  his  nephev,  Abdur 
Bahman  (the  present  ruler  of  Afghanistan),  were  in  re- 
belhon  against  him.  The  death  of  his  favourite  son  and 
heir-apparent,  Ali  Khan,  in  action  near  Khelat-i-Ghilzai, 
in  1665,  grieved  him  so  sorely  that  for  a  time  his  reason 
was  affected.  In  May,  1866,  he  was  defeated  near  Ghazni 
(mainly  owing  to  the  treachery  of  his  own  troops)  by 
Abdur  Eahman,  who,  releasing  his  father,  Afzal,  from  the 
prison  into  which  he  had  been  cast  by  Sher  Ali,  led  him  in 
triumph  to  Kabul,  and  proclaimed  him  Amir  of  Afghanistan. 
The  new  Amir,  Afzal,  at  once  wrote  to  the  Grovernment 
of  India  detailing  what  had  occurred,  and  expressing  a 
hope  that  the  friendship  of  the  British,  which  he  so  greatly 
valued,  would  be  extended  to  him.  He  was  told,  in  reply, 
that  the  Crovemment  recognized  him  as  Buler  of  Kabul, 
but  that,  as  Sher  Ali  still  held  Kandahar  and  Herat, 
existing  engagements  with  the  latter  could  not  be  broken 
off.  The  evident  preference  thus  displayed  for  Sher  AU 
caused  the  greatest  vexation  to  the  brothers  Afzal  and 
Azim,  who  showed  their  resentment  by  directing  an  Envoy 
who  had  come  from  Swat  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  new 
Amir  to  return  to  his  own  country  and  set  on  foot  a  holy 
war  against  the  English ;  the  Waziri  maliks'  in  attend- 
ance at  the  court  were  dismissed  with  presents  and  direc- 
tions to  harass  the  British  frontier,  while  an  emissary  was 
despatched  on  a  secret  mission  to  the  EuBsians. 

*  The  headmen  of  villages  in  AtghaniBtan  are  styled  TnoHki. 
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After  bis  defeat  near  Ghazni,  Sher  Ali  fled  to  Kandahar, 
and  in  the  January  of  the  following  year  (again  owing  to 
tieacbery  in  hia  army)  he  met  with  s  second  defeat  near 
Khelat-i-Gbilzai,  and  lost  Kandahar. 

On  this  fact  being  communicated  to  the  Government  of 
India,  Afzal  Khan  was  in  his  torn  recognized  as  Amir 
of  Kabul  and  Kandahar.  But  he  was  at  the  same  time 
informed  that  the  BritiBh  Govemment  intended  to  maintain 
a  strict  neutrality  between  the  contending  parties  in 
Afghani  atan.  John  Lawrence,  in  his  letter  of  the  20th  of 
February,  said  that  '  neither  men,  nor  arms,  nor  money, 
nor  aseistanGe  of  any  idnd,  have  ever  been  supplied  by  my 
Govunment  to  Amir  Sher  Ali.  Your  Highness  and  he, 
both  equally  unaided  by  me,  have  fought  out  the  battle, 
each  upon  your  own  resources.  I  purpose  to  continue  the 
same  poUoy  for  the  future.  It,  unhappily,  the  struggle  for 
BDpremacy  in  Afghanistan  has  not  yet  been  brought  to  a 
close,  and  hostilities  are  again  renewed,  I  shall  still  aide 
with  neither  party.' 

This  reply  altogether  failed  to  satisfy  Afzal  and  Azim. 
They  answered  it  civilly,  but  at  the  same  time  they  sent  a 
c(^y  of  it  to  General  Bomanofski,  the  Bussian  Governor  of 
Tashkent,  who  was  informed  by  the  new  Amir  that  he  had 
no  confidence  in  the  '  Lord  sahib's  fine  professions  of 
friendship,  and  that  he  was  disgusted  with  the  British 
Qoremment  for  the  ingratitude  and  ill-treatment  shown 
towards  his  brother  Azim.*  He  looked  upon  the  Buasians 
aa  his  real    and    only   friends,   hoped    soon    to    send   a 

*  Azim  TTT"^"  beh&ved  well  towards  the  Lumsden  Miasion,  and  it 
vu  reported  that  he  encouraged  hia  f&ther.  Dost  Mahomed  Khas,  not 
to  diitnrb  (he  Peshawar  frontier  daring  the  Mntiny . 
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regular  Ambassador  to  the  Bussian  camp,  and  would  at 
all  times  do  his  utmost  to  protect  and  encourage  Busaian 
trade.' 

In  October  of  this  year  (1867)  Afzal  Khan  died,  and  his 
brother  Azim,  hastening  to  Kabul,  took  upon  himself  the 
Amirship.  Abdur  Bahman  had  hoped  to  have  succeeded  his 
father,  but  his  uncle  having  forestalled  him,  he  thought  it 
politic  to  give  in  his  allegiance  to  him,  which  he  did  by 
presenting  his  dead  father's  sword,  in  durbar,  to  the  new 
Amir,  who,  like  hia  predecessor,  was  now  acknowledged 
by  the  Government  of  India  as  Euler  of  Kabul  and  Kan- 
dahar. 

The  tide,  however,  was  beginning  to  turn  in  favoor  of 
Sher  All.  Azim  and  Abdur  Rahman  quarrelled,  and  the 
former,  by  his  extortions  and  cruelties,  made  himself 
detested  by  the  people  generally. 

In  March,  1868,  Sher  Ali's  eldest  eon,  Yakub  Khan, 
regained  possession  of  Kandahar  for  his  father.  In  July 
father  and  son  found  themBelves  strong  enough  to  move 
towards  Ghazni,  where  Azim  Khan's  army  was  assembled. 
The  latter,  gradually  deserted  by  his  soldiers,  took  to 
flight,  apon  which  Sher  Ali,  after  an  absence  of  forty 
months,  entered  Kabul  on  the  8th  of  September,  and 
re-possessed  himself  of  all  his  dominions,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Baikh,  where  Azim  and  Abdur  Rahman  (now 
reconciled  to  each  other)  still  flew  the  flag  of  rebellion. 

One  of  the  newly-installed  Amir's  flrst  acts  was  to 
inform  the  Viceroy  of  his  return  to  Kabul,  and  of  the 
recovery  of  his  kingdom.  He  announced  his  desire  to 
send  some  trusted  representatives,  or  else  proceed  himself 
in  person,  to  Calcutta,  '  for  the  purpose  of  showing  hia 
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sincerity  and  firm  attachment  to  the  Britieh  GoTemment, 
and  Tnftlring  known  his  real  wants.' 

Sir  John  Lawrence,  in  his  congratulatory  reply,  showed 
that  a  change  had  come  over  his  pohc;  of  non-mterference 
in  the  internal  afhirs  of  Afghanistan,  for  he  stated  that  he 
was  '  prepared,  not  only  to  maintain  the  bonds  of  amity 
and  goodwill  which  were  eBtablished  between  Dost 
Mahomed  and  the  British  GoTemment,  but,  so  far  aa  may 
be  practicable,  to  strengthen  those  bonds ' ;  and,  as  a 
substantial  proof  of  his  goodwill,  the  Viceroy  sent  Sher 
Ah  £60,000,  aid  which  arrived  at  a  most  opportune 
moment,  and  gave  the  Amir  that  advantage  over  his 
opponents  which  is  of  incalculable  value  in  Aighan.  civil 
war,  namely,  funds  wherewith  to  pay  the  army  and  bribe 
tile  opposite  aide. 

The  energetic  and  capable  Abdur  Rahman  Khan  had  in 
the  meantime  collected  a  sufGcient  number  of  troops  in 
Tutkestan  to  enable  him  to  more  towards  Kabul  with  his 
DDcle  Azim.  On  nearing  Ghazni,  he  found  himself  eon- 
fronted  by  Sher  Ali ;  the  opposing  forces  were  about  eqnal 
in  strength,  and  on  both  sides  there  was  the  same  scarcity 
of  ready  money.  Suddenly  the  report  was  received  that 
money  was  being  sent  from  India  to  Sher  Ali,  and  this 
tuned  the  scale  in  his  favour.  Abdur  Rahman's  men 
deserted  in  considerable  numbers,  and  a  battle  fought  on 
the  Srd  January,  1869,  resulted  in  the  total  defeat  of  uncle 
and  nephew,  and  in  the  firmer  consolidation  of  Sher  Ali's 
anpremacy. 

The  change  in  poUcy  which  induced  the  Government  of 
hidia  to  assist  a  struggling  Amir  with  money,  after  its 
repeated  and  emphatic  declarations  that  interference  was 
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impoBsible,  v&a  undoubtedly  brought  iabout  by  an  able  and 
elaborate  memorandum  written  by  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Bawlinson  on  the  28th  July,  X868.  In  this  paper  Baw- 
linaoQ  pointed  out  that,  notwithstanduig  promises  to  the 
contrary,  Bussia  was  steadily  advanuing  towards  Afghan- 
istan. He  referred  to  the  increased  faciiittes  of  commtmi- 
cation  which  would  be  the  result  of  the  recent  proposal 
to  bring  Turkestan  into  direct  communication,  vid  the 
Caspian,  with  the  Caucasus  and  St.  Petersburg.  He 
dwelt  at  length  upon  the  efEect  which  the  advanced  position 
of  Russia  in  Central  Asia  would  have  upon  Afghanistan 
and  India.  He  explained  that  by  the  occupation  of 
Bokhara  Bussia  would  gain  a  pretext  for  interfering  in 
Afghan  politics,  and  '  that  if  Bussia  once  assumes  a  posi- 
tion which,  in  virtue  either  of  an  imposing  mihtary  force 
on  the  Oxus,  or  of  a  dominant  political  influence  in 
Afghanistan,  entitles  her,  in  Native  estimation,  to 
challenge  our  Asiatic  supremacy,  the  disquieting  effect  will 
be  prodigious.' 

'  With  this  prospect  before  us,'  Sir  Henry  asked,  '  are 
we  justified  in  maintaining  what  has  been  sarcastically, 
thongh  perhaps  unfairly,  called  Sir  John  Lawrence's 
policy  of  "masterly  inaction"?  Are  we  justified  in  allowing 
Bussia  to  work  her  way  to  Kabul  unopposed,  and  there 
to  establish  herself  as  a  friendly  power  prepared  to  protect 
the  Afghans  against  the  English  ?'  He  argued  that  it  was 
contrary  to  our  interests  to  permit  anarchy  to  reign  in 
Afghanistan ;  that  Lord  Auckland's  famous  doctrine  of 
'  estabhshing  a  strong  and  friendly  Power  on  our  North- 
West  Frontier '  was  the  right  policy  for  India ;  that  Dost 
Mahomed's  successful  management  of   his  country  was 
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in  a  great  measare  due  to  our  aid,  and  that,  ii  ve  had 
helped  the  son  as  ve  had  helped  the  father,  Sher  Ali 
would  have  smnmarily  Bappreased  the  opposition  of  his 
brothers  and  nephews.'  Bawlinson  then  added ;  '  Another 
opportanity  nov  presents  itself.  The  fortunes  of  Sher  Ali 
are  again  in  the  ascendant ;  he  should  be  secured  in  our 
interests  withoat  delay.' 

Rawlinson's  suggestdons  were  not  at  the  time  supposed 
to  commend  themselves  to  the  Government  of  India.  In 
the  despatch  in  which  it  was  answered,*  the  Viceroy  and 
bis  Conncillors  stated  that  they  still  objected  to  any  active 
interference  in  the  afEairs  of  Afghanistan ;  they  foresaw  no 
limits  to  the  expenditure  which  such  a  move  would  entail, 
and  they  believed  that  the  objects  that  they  had  at  heart 
might  be  attained  by  an  attitude  of  readiness  and  firmneBS 
on  the  frontier.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that,  after 
Sir  Henry  Bawlinson's  memorandum  had  been  received  by 
the  Indian  Grovemment,  and  notwithstanding  these  protests, 
the  sum  of  £60,000  was  sent  to  Sher  AJi,  that  Sir  John 
Iiawrence  invited  him  '  to  come  to  some  place  in  British 
territory  for  a  personal  meeting  in  order  to  discius  the  best 
manner  in  which  a  limited  support  might  be  accorded,'  and 
that  five  days  from  the  time  of  writing  the  above-mentioned 
despatch,  John  Lawrence  sent  a  farewell  letter  to  Sher  Ali, 
expressing  the  earnest  hope  of  the  British  Government 
that  His  Highness's  authority  would  be  established  on  a 
Bolid  and  permanent  basis,  and  informing  him  that  a 
further  sum  of  £60,000  would  be  supplied  to  him  daring 
the  next  fen  months,  and  that  future  Viceroys  would 
consider,  from  time  to  time,  what  amount  of  practical 
*  Dated  4th  JannEirf,  1869. 
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assistance  in  the  shape  of  money  or  war  materials  should 
periodically  be  made  over  to  him  as  a  testimony  of  their 
friendly  feeling,  and  to  the  furtherance  of  his  legitimate 
authority  and  influence. 

Sher  Ali  expressed  himself  as  most  grateful,  and  came  to 
Umballa  full  of  hope  and  apparently  thoroughly  well 
disposed  towards  the  British  Govenunent.  He  was 
received  with  great  state  and  ceremony,  and  Lord  Mayo 
was  most  careful  to  demonstrate  that  be  was  treating  with 
an  indei)endeut,  and  not  a  feudatory,  Prince. 

At  this  conference  Sher  Ali  began  by  unburdening 
himself  of  his  grievances,  complaining  to  Lord  Mayo  of 
the  manner  in  which  his  two  elder  brothers  had  each 
in  his  turn  been  recognized  as  Amir,  and  dwelling  on 
the  one-sided  nature  of  the  treaty  made  with  his  father, 
by  which  the  British  Government  only  bound  itself  to 
abstain  from  interfering  with  Afghanistan,  while  the 
Amir  was  to  be  '  the  friend  of  the  friends  and  the  enemy 
of  the  enemies  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company.' 
His  Highness  then  proceeded  to  make  known  his  wants, 
which  were  that  he  and  his  lineal  descendants  on  the 
throne  that  he  had  won  '  by  his  own  good  sword  '  should 
be  acknowledged  as  the  de  jure  sovereigns  of  Afghanistan  ; 
that  a  treaty  offensive  and  defensive  should  be  made  with 
him ;  and  that  he  should  be  given  a  fixed  subsidy  in  the 
form  of  an  annual  payment. 

It  was  in  regard  to  the  first  of  these  three  demands  that 
Sher  Ali  was  most  persistent.  He  explained  repeatedly 
and  at  some  length  that  to  acknowledge  the  Ruler  pro 
tempore  and  de  facto  was  to  invite  competition  for  a  throne, 
and  excite  the  hopes  of  all  sorts  of  candidates ;  bat  that 
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if  the  BritiBb  Government  would  recognize  him  and  his 
dynasty,  there  was  nothing  he  would  not  do  in  order  to 
evince  his  gratitade. 

These  requests,  the  Amir  was  informed,  were  inadmis- 
sible. There  could  be  no  treaty,  no  fixed  sabsidy,  no 
dynastic  pledges.  He  was  further  told  that  we  were  pre- 
pared to  discourage  his  rivals,  to  give  him  warm  coiinte- 
nance  and  support,  and  such  material  assistance  as  we 
considered  absolutely  necessary  for  his  immediate  wants, 
if  he,  on  bis  part,  would  undertake  to  do  all  he  could  to 
maintain  peace  on  our  frontier  and  to  comply  with  oor 
wishes  in  matters  connected  with  trade. 

As  an  earnest  of  our  goodwill,  the  Amir  was  given  the 
second  £60,000  promised  him  by  Sir  John  Lawrence, 
besides  a  considerable  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition,"  and 
was  made  happy  by  a  promise  that  European  officers 
should  not  be  required  to  reside  in  any  of  his  cities. 
Before  the  conference  took  place.  Lord  Mayo  had  con- 
templated British  agents  being  sent  to  Kabul  in  order  to 
obtain  accurate  information  regarding  events  in  Central 
Asia,  but  on  discovering  how  vehemently  opposed  Sher  Ali 
was  to  such  an  arrangement,  he  gave  him  this  promise. 
Saiyad  Nnr  Mahomed,  the  Minister  who  accompanied 
the  Amir,  though  equally  averse  to  European  agents, 
admitted  that  'the  day  might  come  when  the  Russians 
would  arrive,  and  the  Amir  would  be  glad,  not  only  of 

*  Beaidea  the  remainder  of  the  aggregate  sum  of  twelve  lakha, 
6,S00  more  riflea  were  forwarded  to  the  frontier  for  tnmamission  to  the 
Amir,  and  in  addition  four  18-poander  amooth-bore  gnus,  two  8-inoh 
howitzers,  and  a  Mountain  batter;  of  six  S-poundere  complete,  with 
due  proportion  of  ii.nTmnnit.inii  aod  stores,  together  with  draught 
bnUocks  uid  nine  elephants. 
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British  officers  as  agents,  but  of  arms  and  troops  to  back 
them.' 

One  request  which  the  Amir  made  towards  the  close  of 
the  meeting  the  Viceroy  agreed  to,  which  was  that  we 
should  call  Persia  to  account  for  her  alleged  encroach- 
ments on  the  debatable  ground  of  Sistan.  This,  which 
seemed  but  an  animportant  matter  at  the  time,  was  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  Sher  All's  subsequent  estrangement ; 
for  the  committee  of  arbitration  which  inquired  into  it 
decided  against  the  Amir,  who  never  forgave  what  he 
considered  our  unfriendly  action  in  discountenancing  bis 
claims. 

The  tJmballa  conference  was,  on  the  whole,  suocesstnl, 
in  that  Sher  All  returned  to  his  own  country  mneh 
gratified  at  the  splendour  of  his  reception,  and  a  firm 
personal  friend  of  Lord  Mayo,  whose  fine  presence  and 
genial  manner  bad  quite  won  the  Amir's  heart,  although 
he  had  not  succeeded  in  getting  from  him  everything  he 
had  demanded. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

"Wb  spent  a  very  quiet  year  at  Simla.  My  wife  was  far 
from  strong,  and  we  had  another  great  sorrow  in  the  death 
of  a  baby  boy  three  weeks  after  his  birth. 

That  winter  I  was  left  in  charge  oE  the  Quartermaster- 
General's  ofGce,  and  we  moved  into  '  Ellerslie,'  a  larger  and 
warmer  bonse  than  that  in  which  we  had  lived  during  the 
siumner. 

Simla  in  the  winter,  after  a  fresh  fall  of  snow,  is  par- 
ticolaily  beautiful.  Range  after  range  of  hills  clothed  in 
their  spotless  garments  stretch  away  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach>  relieved  in  the  foreground  by  masses  of  reddish - 
brown  perpendicular  cliffs  and  dark-green  ilex  and  deodar 
trees,  each  bearing  its  pure  white  burden,  and  decked 
with  glistening  fringes  of  icicles.  Towards  evening  the 
scene  changes,  and  the  snow  takes  the  most  gorgeous 
colouring  from  the  descending  rays  of  the  brilliant  eastern 
Bun — brilliant  even  in  mid-winter  —  turning  opal,  pink, 
scarlet,  and  crimson ;  gradually,  as  the  light  wanes,  fading 
into  delicate  lilacs  and  grays,  which  slowly  mount  upwards, 
till  at  last  even  the  highest  pinnacle  loses  the  life-giving 
tints,  and  the  whole  snowy  range  itself  turns  cold  and 
white  and  dead  against  a  background  of  deepest  sapphire 
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blue.  The  spectator  shivers,  folds  himself  more  closely  in 
his  wraps,  and  retreats  indoors,  glad  to  be  greeted  b;  a 
blazing  log-fire  and  a  hot  cup  of  tea. 

In  the  spring  of  the  next  year  (1870)  Sir  William 
Mansfield's  term  of  command  came  to  an  end,  and  he 
was  sacceeded  by  Lord  Napier  of  Magdals.  The  selection 
of  this  distinguished  officer  for  the  highest  military  position 
in  India  was<greatly  appreciated  by  the  Indian  army,  as 
no  officer  of  that  army  had  held  it  since  the  days  of  Lord 
Clive. 

In  September  a  daughter  was  born,  and  that  winter  we 
again  remained  at  Simla.  I  amused  myself  by  going 
through  a  course  of  electric  telegraphy,  which  may  seem 
rather  like  a  work  of  supererogation ;  but  during  the 
Umbeyla  campaign,  when  the  telegraph  office  had  to  be 
closed  in  consequence  of  all  the  clerks  being  laid  up  with 
fever,  and  we  could  neither  read  nor  send  messages,  I  deter- 
mined that  I  would  on  the  first  opportunity  learn  electric 
signalling,  in  order  that  I  might  be  able  to  decipher  and 
send  telegrams  should  I  ever  again  find  myself  in  a  similar 
position. 

In  May  my  wife  and  I  went  for  a  march  across  the  hUls 
to  Chakrata,  and  thence  to  Mussoorie  and  back  by  way  of 
Dehra  Dun  and  the  plains.  The  object  of  this  trip  was  to 
settle  the  boundary  of  Chakrata,  and  my  wife  took  the 
opportunity  of  my  being  ordered  on  this  duty  to  get  away 
from  Simla,  as  we  bad  now  been  there  for  more  than  two 
years,  and  were  consequently  rather  longing  for  a  change. 
Our  route  lay  through  most  beautiful  scenery,  and  not- 
withstanding that  the  trip  was  a  little  hurried,  and  that 
some   of    the   marches    were  therefore  rather   long,    we 
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enjoyed  it  imioensely.  When  paseing  along  the  ridge  of 
a  T817  high  hill  one  afternoon,  ve  witnessed  rather  a 
corions  eight — a  violent  thonderBtorm  wfw  going  on  in  the 
valley  below  as,  while  we  onrselveB  remained  in  the  mildeat, 
most  serene  atmosphere,  enjoying  bright  sunshine  and  a 
blae  sky.  Dense  black  cloads  Med  up  the  valley  a 
thonsaud  feet  beneath  ns,  the  thunder  roared,  the  lightning 
flashed,  and  soon  we  could  hear  the  rush  of  waters  in  the 
BtreaniB  below  from  the  torrents  of  rain  which  the  cloads 
were  discharging,  bat  it  was  not  until  we  had  crossed  over 
the  mountain,  and  descended  to  a  low  level  on  the  other 
side,  that  we  fully  reaUzed  the  effects  of  the  heavy  storm. 

On  our  return  to  Simla  we  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit 
from  Major-General  Donald  Stewart,  who  had  come  up 
to  receive  Lord  Mayo's  instructions  before  taking  over  his 
appointment  as  Superintendent  of  the  Andaman  Islands. 
In  September  he  and  I  travelled  together  to  Calcutta,  to 
which  place  I  was  directed  to  proceed  in  order  to  make 
arrangements  for  a  military  expedition  into  the  country  of 
the  Lushais,  having  been  appointed  senior  staff  officer  to 
the  force. 

Lushai,  situated  between  south -eastern  Bengal  and 
Burma,  was  a  terra  incognita  to  me,  and  I  had  only  heard 
of  it  in  connexion  with  the  raids  made  by  its  inhabitants 
upon  the  tea-gardens  in  its  vicinity,  which  had  now  spread 
too  far  away  from  Cachar  for  the  garrison  of  that  small 
miUtary  station  to  afford  them  protection.  From  time 
to  time  the  Lushais  had  done  the  planters  much  damage, 
and  carried  off  several  prisoners,  and  various  attempts 
had  been  made  in  the  shape  of  small  military  expeditions 
to  ponish  the  tribesmen  and  rescue  the  captives ;  but  from 
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want  of  proper  organization,  and  from  not  choosing  the 
right  time  of  the  year,  these  attempts  bad  hitherto  been 
nnsncceBSfal,  and  oar  failaroB  had  the  inevitable  reiialt 
of  making  the  Lushais  bolder.  Baids  became  more  fre- 
qnent  and  more  doBtractive;  nntil  at  last  a  little  Enropean 
girl,  named  Mary  Winchester,  was  carried  off,  and  kept  by 
them  as  a  prisoner;  on  this  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Bengal  declared  that  a  pnnitive  expedition  was  '  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  future  security  of  the  British  sabjecta 
residing  on  the  Cachar  and  Chittagong  frontiers.' 

The  despatch  of  a  force  was  therefore  decided  upon ; 
it  was  to  consist  ot  two  small  columns* — one  having 
its  base  at  Cachar,  the  other  at  Chittagong — commanded 
respectively  by  Brigadier-Generals  Bourchier,  C.B.,  and 
C.  Brownlow,  C.B.,  supreme  political  power  being  also 
vested  in  these  two  officers.  Long  experience  had  taught 
Lord  Napier  the  wisdom  of  having  only  one  head  in  time 
of  war,  and  he  impressed  upon  the  Government  his  opinion 
that  the  civil  officers,  while  acting  as  advisers  and  as  the 
channels  of  communication  with  the  tribes,  should  be  sub- 
ordinate to  the  control  of  the  two  Commanders,  who,  after 
having  been  pat  in  possession  of  the  views  and  wishes  of 
the  Government,  should  be  held  responsible  for  carrying 
them  out  loyally  so  far  as  circumstances  and  the  safety  of 
the  force  would  permit. 

As    the  existence  of  the  tea  industry  was  at   stake, 

*  The  Caohar  colmmi  conButed  of  haJf  of  the  Pesliawar  Mousbun 
battery,  one  company  of  Bengal  Sappers  and  Miners,  the  22&d  Punjab 
Infantry,  42nd  and  44th  Assam  Light  Infantry.  The  Chittagong 
column  consisted  of  the  other  half  of  the  Mountain  battery,  the  27th 
Fnnjab  Infantry,  and  the  2nd  and  4tb  QurkbaB.  Each  regiment  was 
000  strong,  and  each  column  was  accompanied  by  100  armed  police. 
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the  Luabaia  having  established  a  perfect  terror  on  all 
the  estates  within  their  reach,  it  was  essential  that 
they  should  be  given  a  severe  leBBon,  and  this  could 
only  be  done  by  their  principal  villages,  which  lay  at  Bome 
considerable  distance  from  the  base  of  operations,  being 
viaited  in  force.  The  difficult  country  and  the  pancify  ol 
transport  necessitated  the  columns  being  lightly  equipped  ; 
no  tents  were  to  be  allowed,  and  baggage  and  followers 
were  to  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  My  instructions  were 
to  fit  oat  and  despatch  the  two  columns,  and  then  join 
Srigadier-Oeneral  Bourohier  at  Gachar. 

I  was  kept  in  Calcutta  all  October — ^not  a  pleasant  month, 
the  climate  then  being  very  mnggy  and  unhealthy.  Every- 
one who  could  get  away  had  gone  to  the  Hills  or  out  to  sea  i 
and  the  offices  being  closed  for  the  Hindu  holidays  of  thft 
Ihtrga  P^a,  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  get  work  done. 
Everytiiing  for  the  Ghittagong  column  had  to  be  sent  by  sea. 
The  shipping  of  the  elephants  was  rather  interesting :  they 
elung  desperately  to  the  ground,  trying  hard  to  prevent 
themselves  being  lifted  from  it ;  and  when  at  last,  in  spite 
of  all  their  struggles,  they  were  hoisted  into  the  air,  the 
helpless  appearance  of  the  huge  animals  and  thdr  despair- 
ing little  cries  and  whines  were  quite  pathetic.  I  found  it 
trying  work  being  on  the  river  all  day ;  my  eyes  suffered 
from  the  glare,  and  I  became  so  reduced  that  before  I 
left  Calcutta  I  weighed  scarcely  over  eight  stone — rather 
too  fine  a  condition  in  which  to  enter  on  a  campaign  in 
a  mountainous  country,  so  thickly  covered  with  jungle  as 
to  make  riding  out  of  the  question. 

By  the  Srd  November  the  equipment  and  stores  for  both 
columns  had  been  despatched,  and  on  the  16th  I  joined 
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General  Bourchier  at  the  hou&e  of  that  most  hospitable  of 
hoatB,  Mr.  Edgar,*  Depaty-Commissioner  of  Gaohar,  who 
accompanied  the  left  coluinu  as  civil  officer. 

We  left  Cacbar  on  the  28rd,  and  from  the  oataet  we  had 
to  make  oai  own  roads,  a  labour  which  never  ceased  outil 
the  end  of  Janoary,  by  which  date  110  miles  had  been  com- 
pleted. There  was  not  the  vestige  of  a  track  to  direct  as ; 
but  I  got  hold  of  some  people  of  the  country,  with  whom  I 
made  friends,  and  induced  them  to  act  as  guides.  Many  a 
long  and  weary  reconnaissance  had  to  be  executed,  however, 
before  the  line  of  advance  could  be  decided  upon.  The  troope 
worked  with  a  will,  and,  notwithstanding  the  vapour-bath- 
like  atmosphere  of  the  valleys  and  the  difficult  nature  of 
the  country,  which  was  a  succession  of  hill-ranges  covered 
with  jungle  forests,  made  almost  impenetrable  from  the 
huge  creepers,  and  interaected  by  rivers  and  watercourses, 
a  good  road,  from  six  to  eight  feet  wide,  was  constructed, 
with  a  sufficiently  easy  gradient  for  laden  elephants  to 
travel  over.  Gutting  one's  way  day  after  day  through 
these  dense,  gloomy  forests,  through  which  hardly  a  ray  of 
light  penetrates,  was  most  stifling  and  depressing.  One 
could  hardly  breathe,  and  was  quite  unable  to  enjoy  the 
beauty  of  the  magnificent  trees,  the  graceful  bamboos  and 
canes,  and  the  wonderful  creepers,  which  abounded,  and 
under  other  circumstances  would  have  been  a  source  of 
pleasure ;  the  difficulties  we  encountered,  and  the  conse- 
quent delay  in  our  progress,  quite  ^prevented  me  from 
being  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  appreciate  my  picturesque 
surroundings. 
It  became  evident  from  the  first  that  ouz  onward  move- 
•  Now  Sir  John  Edgar,  K.C.S.I. 
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menta  would  be  greatl;  impeded  by  want  of  tranaport. 
NotwithBtonding  the  experience  which  ought  to  have  been 
gained  in  many  small  mountain  wars,  the  Goyemment  bad 
jiot  been  taught  that  a  properly  organized  transport  corps 
.  was  an  absolnte  necessity,  and  that  it  was  a  mere  waste  of 
money  to  collect  a  nnmber  of  men  and  ammols  without 
providing  trained  supervision.  Fourteen  hundred  of  our 
coolies  were  attached  to  the  Commissariat  Department  with- 
out anyone  to  look  after  them,  consequently  oMcers  and 
non-commissioned  ofBcera,  who  could  ill  be  spared  from 
their  regimental  duties,  had  to  be  told  off  to  organize  and 
work  them. 

To  add  to  our  troubles,  cholera  broke  out  amongst  some 
Mepolese  coolies  on  their  way  to  join  us;  out  of  840, 
261  died  in  a  few  days,  and  a  number  deserted  panic-stricken, 
while  the  rest  were  bo  weakened  and  shaken  that,  notwith- 
standing the  care  bestowed  upon  them  by  their  able  and 
energetic  Commandant,  Major  H.  Moore,  only  887  joined 
the  column.  We  were  not  much  better  off  in  the  matter 
of  elephants,  which  had  been  so  carelessly  selected  that 
only  88  out  of  the  157  sent  with  our  column  were  of  any 
use.  All  this  resulted  in  our  being  obUged  to  still  further 
redaoe  our  already  small  kits.  Officers  were  allowed  only 
forty  pounds  of  baggage,  and  soldiers  twenty-four  pounds, 
limits  within  which  it  was  rather  difficult  to  keep.  A  couple 
of  blankets  were  essential,  as  we  should  have  to  operate 
over  mountains  five  and  six  thousand  feet  high ;  so  was  a 
waterproof  sheet,  for  even  if  we  should  be  lucky  enough  to 
escape  rain,  the  dew  is  so  heavy  in  those  parts  that  it  wets 
one  just  as  thoroughly  as  a  shower  of  rain.  These  three 
items,  with  my  cloak  and  cork  mattress — which  is  also  a 
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very  necessary  adjanct  in  such  a  damp  climftte — amonnted 
to  thirty-one  pounda,  leaving  only  nine  pounds  for  a 
change  of  clothes,  plate,  knife,  fork,  etc. — not  too  mach 
for  a  four  months'  campaign.  However,  '  needs  must,'  and 
it  ie  Borprising  how  many  things  one  considers  sbsolate 
necessities  onder  ordinary  circumstances  torn  out  to  have 
been  luxuries  when  we  are  obliged  to  dispense  with  them. 

The  advance  portion  of  the  column  did  not  arrive  at 
Tipai  Mnkh,  only  eighth-four  miles  from  Cachar,  until  the 
9th  December,  which  will  give  an  idea  of  the  enforced 
slowness  of  our  progress.  Tipai  Mukh  proved  a  very 
suitable  place  for  our  depot:  it  was  situated  at  the  junction 
of  two  rivers,  the  Tipai  and  the  Barak ;  thickly-wooded 
hills  rose  precipitously  on  all  sides,  but  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Barak  there  was  sufficient  level  space  for  alt  oar 
requirements.  With  the  help  of  local  coolies,  the  little 
Gorkbas  were  not  long  in  running  up  hospitals  and  store- 
sheds  ;  bamboo,  the  one  material  used  in  Lnshailand  for 
every  conceivable  purpose,  whether  it  be  a  house,  a  drinking 
vessel,  a  bridge,  a  woman's  ear-ring,  or  a  musical  instru- 
ment, grew  in  profusion  on  the  hillside.  A  trestle  bridge 
was  thrown  across  the  Tipai  in  a  few  hours,  and  about  that 
bridge  I  bave  rather  an  amusing  story  to  relate.  On  my 
telling  the  young  Engineer  officer  in  charge  of  the  Sapper 
company  that  a  bridge  was  required  to  be  constructed  with 
the  least  possible  delay,  he  replied  that  it  should  be  done, 
but  that  it  was  necessary  to  calculate  the  force  of  the 
current,  the  weight  to  be  borne,  and  the  consequent 
strength  of  the  timber  required.  Oft  he  went,  urged  by 
me  to  be  as  quick  as  he  could.  Some  hours  elapsed,  and 
nothing  was  seen  of  the  Engineer,  so  I  sent  for  him  and 
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aaked  him  when  the  bridge  was  to  be  began.  He 
answered  that  hie  plans  vare  nearly  completed,  and 
that  he  would  soon  be  able  to  commence  work.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  and  while  these  scientific  caloolationB 
were  being  made,  the  headman  o^the  local  coolies  bad 
come  to  me  and  said,  if  the  order  were  given,  he  would 
throw  a  good  bridge  over  the  river  in  no  tima  I  agreed, 
knowing  how  clever  Natives  often  are  at  this  kind  of  work, 
and  thinking  I  might  jast  aa  well  have  two  strings  to  this 
pertjcnlar  bow.  Immediately,  numbers  of  men  were  to  be 
Been  felling  the  bamboos  on  the  hillside  a  short  distance 
above  the  stream ;  these  were  thrown  into  the  river,  and 
as  they  eame  floating  down  they  were  caught  by  men 
standing  ap  to  their  necks  in  water,  who  cat  them  to  the 
required  length,  stack  the  uprights  into  the  river-bed,  and 
attached  them  to  each  other  by  pieces  laid  laterally  and 
loi^tndinally ;  the  flooring  was  then  formed  also  of 
bamboo,  the  whole  stmcture  was  firmly  bound  together 
by  strips  of  cane,  and  the  bridge  was  pronounced  ready. 
Having  tested  its  strength  by  marching  a  large  number  of 
men  across  it,  I  sent  for  my  Engineer  friend.  His  astonish- 
ment on  seeing  a  bridge  finished  ready  for  use  was  great, 
and  became  still  greater  when  he  found  how  admirably 
the  practical  woodmen  had  done  their  work ;  from  that 
time,  being  assured  of  their  ability  to  assist  him,  he  wuely 
avaUed  himself  when  difficulties  arose  of  their  useful,  if 
imscientifio,  method  of  engineering. 

By  the  14tb  December  matters  had  so  far  progressed 
as  to  warrant  an  advance.  As  our  route  now  lay  away 
from  the  river,  scarcity  of  water  entailed  greater  care 
being  taken  in  the  selection  of  encamping  grounds,  so 
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on  arriving  at  our  halting -place  each  da;  I  bad  to 
reoonnoitrd  ahead  lor  a  euitable  site  lor  our  next  rest- 
ing-gronnd,  a  considerable  addition  to  the  day's  work. 
Boad-making  for  the  paaeage  of  the  elephants  became 
more  difficult,  and  transport  was  so  deficient  that  the 
troops  could  only  be  brought  up  very  gradoally.  Thus, 
it  was  the  22nd  of  the  month  before  -we  reached  the 
TaibTun  tivet,  only  twenty  miles  from  Tipai  Mukh.  On 
our  way  we  were  met  fay  some  scouts  from  the  vill^^ 
ahead  of  us,  who  implored  of  us  to  advance  no  farther, 
saying,  if  ve  would  only  halt,  their  headmen  wonld 
come  in  and  submit  to  whatever  terms  we  ahose  to 
make.  The  villagers  were  informed  in  reply  that  oar 
quarrel  was  not  with  them,  and  so  long  as  we  remuned 
unmolested,  not  the  slightest  injury  should  be  done  to 
them,  their  villages,  or  their  crops ;  but  that  we  were 
determined  to  reach  the  country  of  Lalbura,  the  Chief 
who  had  been  the  ringleader  in  the  raids  upon  the 
tea-gardens. 

We  pushed  on  as  fast  as  the  dense  undergrowth  woald 
permit  until  within  about  a  mile  of  the  river,  where  we 
found  the  road  blocked  by  a  curious  erection  in  the  form  of 
a  gallows,  from  which  hung  two  grotesque  fignree,  made 
of  bamboo.  A  little  further  on  it  was  a  felled  tree 
which  stopped  us;  this  tree  was  studded  all  over  with 
knife-like  pieces  of  bamboo,  and  from  the  incisions  into 
which  these  were  stuck  exuded  a  red  juice,  exactly 
the  colour  of  blood.  This  was  the  Lushai  mode  of  warn- 
ing ua  what  would  be  our  fate  if  we  ventured  further. 
We,  however,  proceeded  on  our  way,  bivouacked  for  the 
night,  and  early  the  next  morning  started  off    in  the 
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direction  of  some  villageB  'which  we  nnderstood  lay  in 
Hie  road  to  our  destination. 

For  the  first  thoasand  feet  the  ascent  was  very  steep, 
and  the  path  so  narrow  that  we  could  only  march  in 
single  file.  Suddenly  we  entered  upon  a  piece  of  ground 
cleared  for  cultivation,  and  ae  we  emerged  from  the  forest 
we  were  received  by  a  volley  from  a  position  about  sixty 
yards  off.  A  young  police  orderly,  who  was  acting  as  our 
guide,  was  knocked  over  by  my  side,  and  a  second  volley 
wotmded  one  of  the  sepoys,  on  which  we  charged  and 
the  enemy  retired  up  the  hill.  We  came  across  a  large 
nnmber  of  these  joomt  (clearings),  and  at  each  there  was  a 
like  effort  to  oppose  us,  always  with  the  same  result.  After 
advancing  in  this  way  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  alter< 
nately  through  dense  jungle  and  open  spaces,  and  occa- 
sionally passing  by  scattered  cottages,  we  sighted  a  good- 
sized  village,  where  it  was  decided  we  should  remain  for  the 
night.  The  day's  march  had  been  very  severe,  the  village 
being  4,000  feet  above  the  river ;  and  the  troops  were  so 
worn  out  with  their  exertions  that  it  was  with  difiiculty 
the  piquets  could  be  got  to  construct  proper  shelter  for 
themselves  out  of  the  plentiful  supply  of  trees  and  under- 
wood ready  at  hand.  Throughout  the  night  the  enemy's 
eharpshooters  kept  ap  an  annoying  fire  under  cover  of 
the  forest  which  surrounded  the  village,  and  so  as  soon  as 
day  dawned  a  p&rty  moved  out  to  clear  the  ground  all 
round. 

It  was  most  aggravating  to  find  from  the  view  we  got 
of  the  country  from  this  elevated  position  that  the  previous 
day's  harassing  march  had  been  an  absolutely  useless  per- 
formance and  an  unnecessary  waste  of  time  and  strength. 
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We  ooold  now  distiBctty  eee  that  this  village  did  not  lead  to 
Lalhora's  ootintry,  as  we  had  been  led  to  believe  it  wonld, 
and  that  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  retrace  oar  steps 
as  far  as  the  river.  The  men  and  animals  were  too  tired 
to  march  that  day,  and  the  next  being  ChristmaB,  we  made 
another  halt,  and  commenced  our  retirement  on  the  26ih. 
Thia  was  an  extremely  nasty  buainesa,  and  had  to  be  carried 
oat  with  very  great  caution.  The  groond,  as  I  said  before, 
necessitated  our  proceeding  in  sin^e  file,  and  with  only  250 
fighting  men  (all  that  our  deficient  transport  admitted  of 
being  brought  on  to  this  point)  it  was  dif&cult  to  guard 
the  long  line  of  sick,  wounded,  and  coolies.  As  soon  as  we 
began  to  draw  in  our  piquets,  the  Lnehais,  who  had  never 
ceased  their  fire,  perceiving  we  were  about  to  retire,  came 
down  ID  force,  and  entered  one  end  of  the  village,  yellinff 
and  screaming  like  demons,  before  we  had  got  out  at  the 
other.  The  whole  way  down  the  hill  they  pressed  us 
hard,  endeavouring  to  get  amongst  the  ba^age,  bat  were 
invariably  baffled  by  the  Gurkhas,  who,  extending  rapidly 
whenever  the  ground  was  favourable,  retired  through  their 
supports  in  admirable  order,  and  did  not  once  give  the  enemy 
the  chance  of  passing  them.  We  had  8  men  killed  and 
8  wounded  during  the  march,  but  the  Lushais  confessed 
afterwards  to  a  loss  of  between  50  and  60. 

As  we  were  given  to  understand  that  our  short  retro- 
grade movement  had  been  interpreted  into  a  defeat  by 
the  Lushais,  the  General  wisely  determined  to  pay  the 
village  of  Kbolel  another  visit.  Our  doing  so  had  the  best 
possible  effect.  A  slight  resistance  was  ofFered  at  the  first 
clearance,  but  by  the  time  the  ridge  was  reached  the  Chief, 
having  become  convinced  of  the  uselessness  of   further 
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oppoBition,  submitted,  and  engaged  to  give  hostages  and 
keep  open  commonication  with  our  depot  at  Tipai  Mukh,  a 
promise  which  he  most  faithfully  performed. 

1872  opened  auspiciously  for  me.  On  New  Year's  Day  I 
was  agreeably  surprised  by  s  communication  from  the 
Qnartermaster-Qeneral  informing  me  that,  a  vacancy  having 
nnexpectedly  occurred,  Lord  Napier  had  appointed  me 
Deputy -Quartermaster-General.  This  was  an  important 
step  in  my  department,  and  I  was  proportionately  elated. 

A  few  days  later  I  received  the  good  news  of  the  birth  of 
a  son  at  Umballa  on  the  8th. 

Paucity  of  transport  and  difficulty  about  supplies  kept 
us  stationary  on  the  Tuibum  for  some  time,  after  which  we 
moved  on  as  before,  the  Loshais  retiring  in  front  of  us  until 
the  25th,  when  they  attacked  us  while  we  were  moving 
along  a  narrow  ravine,  with  a  stream  at  the  bottom  and 
sieep  hills  on  either  side.  The  first  volley  wounded  the 
General  in  the  arm  and  hand,  and  killed  his  orderly.  The 
enemy's  intention  was  evidently  to  push  past  the  weak 
column  along  the  hillside  and  get  amongst  the  coolies ; 
but  this  attempt  was  again  foiled  by  the  Gurkhas,  who, 
flinging  off  their  great-coats,  rushed  into  the  stream  and 
engaged  the  Lushais  before  they  could  get  at  the  baggage, 
pressing  them  up  the  mountain,  rising  2,500  feet  above 
as,  as  fast  as  the  precipitous  nature  of  the  ascent  would 
allow.  On  the  crest  we  found  the  enemy  occnpying  a 
good-sized  village,  out  of  which  we  cleared  them  and  took 
possession  of  it  ourselves.  On  this  occasion  we  bad  only 
4  killed  and  8  wounded,  including  the  General,  while 
the  enemy  lost  about  60.  In  one  place  we  found  a 
heap  of  headless  bodies.     The  Lushais,  if  unable  to  remove 
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their  dead,  invariably  decapitate  them  to  prevent  their 
adverearieB  from  carrying  off  the  heads,  their  own  mode  of 
dealing  with  a  slain  enemy,  as  they  believe  that  whoever 
is  in  poBBesBion  of  the  head  will  have  the  man  to  whom 
it  belonged  as  a  slave  in  the  next  world. 

To  complete  the  succeBB  we  had  gained,  the  General  sent 
me  the  next  day  with  a  small  party  to  bum  the  village  of 
Taikum,  belonging  to  the  people  who  had  attacked  ua.  It 
was  past  noon  before  we  could  make  a  start,  owing  to  the 
non-arrival  of  the  elephants  with  the  gane.  When  they 
did  come  in,  the  poor  huge  creatures  were  ao  fatigued  by 
their  climb  that  it  was  considered  advisable  to  transfer 
their  loads  to  coolies,  particularly  as  the  route  we  had  to 
traverse  was  reported  to  be  even  more  difficult  than  any- 
thing we  had  yet  encountered.  When  we  had  proceeded  a 
short  distance,  we  perceived  that  our  way  was  blocked  a 
mile  ahead  by  a  most  formidable-looking  stockade,  on  one 
side  of  which  rose  perpendicular  cliffs,  while  on  the 
other  waB  a  rocky  ravine.  As  the  nature  of  the  ground 
did  not  admit  of  my  approaching  near  enough  to  discover 
whether  the  Artillery  could  be  placed  so  as  to  cover  the 
Infantry  advance,  and  being  anxious  to  avoid  losing  many 
of  my  small  party,  I  settled  to  turn  the  stockade  by  a 
detonr  up  the  hillside.  This  manceuvre  took  some  time, 
owing  to  the  imcompromising  nature  of  the  country ;  but  it 
was  successful,  for  when  we  struck  the  track,  we  found  our- 
selves about  a  mile  on  the  other  side  of  the  stockade.  The 
LushaiB,  on  realizing  what  we  were  about,  retired  to 
Taikum,  which  place  came  into  view  at  6  p.m.  It  was 
situated  on  the  summit  of  a.  hill  1,200  yards  in  front,  and 
was  crowded  with  men.    The  guns  were  brought  at  once  into 
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action,  and  while  Captain  Blackwood*  was  preparing  bis 
foses,  I  advanced  towards  the  village  with  the  Inlantr;. 
The  first  shell  burst  a  little  beyond  the  village,  the  second 
was  lodged  in  its  very  centre,  for  a  time  completely  paralyz- 
ing the  Lnshais.  On  recovering  from  the  shock,  they  took 
io  their  heels  and  scampered  off  in  every  direction,  the  last 
man  leaving  the  village  just  as  we  entered  it.  The  houses, 
as  iisual,  were  made  of  bamboo,  and  after  it  had  been  ascer- 
tained that  there  was  no  living  creature  inside  any  of  them, 
the  place  was  set  on  fire,  and  we  began  our  return  journey. 
There  was  a  bright  moon,  but  even  aided  by  its  light  we 
did  not  reach  our  bivouac  until  midnight.  This  ended 
the  campaign  so  far  as  opposition  was  concerned,  for  not 
another  shot  was  fired  either  by  us  or  against  us  during  the 
remaining  sis  weeks  we  continued  in  the  country. 

Soon  after  this  we  heard  that  some  of  the  captives  we 
had  come  to  relieve  had  been  given  up  to  the  Chittagong 
column,  and  that  Mary  Winchester  was  safe  in  General 
Brownlow's  hands — very  satisfactory  intelligence,  showing 
as  it  did  that  the  Lnshais  were  beginning  to  understand 
the  advisability  of  acceding  to  our  demands.  The  work  of 
our  column,  however,  was  not  over,  tor  although,  from 
the  information  we  received  of  his  whereabouts,  we  had 
given  up  hope  of  joining  hands  with  Brownlow,  Bouchie 
determined  that  Lalbura's  country  must  be  reached ;  he 
(Lalbnra)  being  the  chief  offender,  it  would  never  have  done 
to  let  him  think  his  stronghold  lay  beyond  our  power. 

In  order  that  we  might  be  well  out  of  Lushailand  before 
the  rains,  which  usnally  begin  in  that  part  ol  the  world 

*  Major  Blackwood,  who  was  killed  ftt  Muwand,  in  command  of 
E  Battery,  B.H.A. 
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attout  the  middle  of  March,  and  are  extremely  heavy,  it  was 
decided  not  to  vait  until  a  road  coald  be  made  for 
elephants,  bat  to  tmat  to  coolie-earriage  alone;  and  to  posh 
on  rapidly  as  soon  as  supplies  sufficieni;  tor  twelve  days 
ooold  be  collected.  Kits  were  still  farther  redaced,  officers 
and  soldiers  alike  being  only  allowed  a  couple  of  blankets 
and  one  or  two  cooking  utensils. 

We  resumed  our  march  on  the  12th  February;  the  route 
in  many  places  was  strongly  and  skilf  nlly  stockaded,  but  the 
tidings  of  our  successes  had  preceded  us,  and  our  advance 
was  unopposed.  In  five  days  we  reached  the  Ghamfai 
valley,  at  the  end  of  which,  on  a  high  hill,  Lalbura'^ 
village  was  situated.*  Although  Lalbura's  father,  Vonolel, 
had  been  dead  some  years,  the  people  still  called  the  place 
Vonolel's  country.  Vonolel  had  been  a  famous  warrior,  and 
they  were  evidently  very  proud  of  his  reputation.  We  were 
shown  his  tomb,  which,  like  that  of  all  great  Loshai  braves, 
was  decorated  with  the  heads  of  human  beings  (his  slaves 
in  paradise)  and  those  of  animals,  besides  drinking-vessels 
and  various  kinds  of  utensil^  for  his  use  in  another  life. 

Lalbura  bad  taken  himself  off;  but  his  headmen  sub- 
mitted to  us  and  accepted  our  terms.  We  remained  at  this 
place  till  the  21st,  in  accordance  with  an  agreement  we 
had  made  with  Brownlow  to  send  up  signals  on  the  night 
of  the  20th  in  case  his  column  should  be  anywhere  in 
the  neighbourhood.  During  the  three  days  we  stayed 
amongst  them  we  mixed  freely  with  the  Loshais,  who  were 
greatly  delighted  and  astonished  with  all  we  had  to  show 
them.    The  telescope  and  the  burning-glass  amused  them 

•  Latitude  28°  26'  82',  longitude  (approiimately)  98°  25' ;  within  a 
abort  distance  ot  Fort  White,  lately  built  in  the  Chin  Hills. 
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greatly;  our  revolvers  excited  their  envy ;  and  tor  the  little 
Mountain  goDB  they  displayed  the  highest  veneration.  But 
what  seemed  to  astoniah  them  more  than  anything  was 
the  whiteuBBs  of  oiir  skins,  particularly  when  on  closer 
inapectiou  they  discovered  that  our  arms  and  bodies  were 
even  fairer  than  our  faces  and  hands,  which  to  our  eyes 
had  become  from  long  exposure  so  bronzed  as  to  make  us 
almost  unrecognizable  as  Europeans. 

We  were  all  glad  that  the  duty  enirnsted  to  us  had  been 
satisfactorily  ended,  and  we  were  hoping  that  the  Viceroy, 
who  had  taken  a  keen  personal  interest  in  our  proceedings, 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  result,  when  we  were  shocked 
and  startled  beyond  measure  by  hearing  that  Lord 
Mayo  had  been  murdered  by  a  convict  while  visiting  the 
Andaman  Islands.  The  disastrous  news  arrived  as  we  were 
in  the  midst  of  firing  signal-rockets,  burning  blue-lights,  and 
lighting  bonfires  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Ghittagong 
column.  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  heavy  toss  India 
had  sustained,  tor  the  manly,  open-hearted  Govemor- 
Oeneral  had  impressed  the  Native  Chiefs  in  quite  an  ex- 
ceptional manner,  and  he  was  liked  as  well  as  respected 
by  all  classes  ot  Europeans  and  Natives.  I  felt  also  much 
for  Donald  Stewart,  to  whom,  I  knew,  such  a  terrible 
tragedy,  happening  while  he  was  Saperintendent  at  Port 
Blair,  would  be  a  heavy  blow. 

On  the  6th  March  we  reached  Tipai  Mukh,  wliere  we. 
bade  farewell  to  our  Lushai  friends,  numbers  ot  whom 
accompanied  us  to  get  possession  of  the  empty  tins,  bags, 
and  casks  which  were  got  rid  of  at  every  stage.  The 
hostages  and  those  who  had  assisted  us  were  liberally 
rewarded,  and  we  parted  on  the  best  of  terms,  with  pro- 
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mises  on  their  part  of  fatnre  good  behaviour — promiBefi 
Thich  were  kept  lor  nearly  twenty  years. 

No  one  was  sorry  that  the  marching  vaa  at  an  end,  and 
that  the  rest  of  the  journey  back  was  to  be  performed  in 
boats.  Constant  bard  work  and  exposure  in  a  peculiarly 
malarious  and  relaxing  climate  had  told  upon  the  whole 
force ;  while  our  having  to  depend  for  so  long  on  tinned 
meats,  which  were  not  always  good,  and  consisted  chiefly 
of  pork,  with  an  occasional  ration  of  mutton  and  salt  beef, 
had  been  very  trying  to  the  oEBcers.  One  and  all  were '  com- 
pletely worn  out,'  as  the  principal  medical  officer  reported  ; 
two  out  of  our  small  number  died,  and  the  General's  con- 
dition gave  cause  for  grave  anxiety.  For  myself,  having 
a  perfect  horror  of  pork,  I  think  I  shoald  have  starved 
outright  but  for  the  extraordinary  culinary  talent  of  Mr. 
£dgar,  who  disguised  the  presence  of  je  unclean  animal 
in  such  a  wonderful  way  in  soups,  stews,  etc.,  that  I  fre- 
■quently  partook  of  it  without  knowing  what  I  was  eating. 
My  wife  and  some  anonymous  kind  friend  sent  by  poet 
Bmall  tins  of  Liebig's  extract,  which  were  highly  appreciated. 
Cholera  pursued  us  up  to  and  beyond  Cachar ;  the 
wretched  coolies  suffered  most,  and  it  is  a  disease  to 
which  Gurkhas  are  peculiarly  susceptible,  while  a  feast  on 
a  village  pig  from  time  to  time  probably  helped  to  make 
matters  worse  for  them.  Many  of  these  grand  little 
soldiers  and  some  of  the  Sikhs  also  fell  victims  to  the 
scourge.  My  orderly,  a  very  smart  young  Gurkha,  to  my 
great  regret,  was  seized  with  it  the  day  after  I  reached 
Cachar,  and  died  next  morning. 

On  my  way  to  Simla,  I  spent  a  few  days  with  Norman  at 
Calcutta.  The  whole  place  was  in  mourning  on  account  of 
the  terrible  catastrophe  which  had  happened  at  Fort  Blair. 
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LoBD  Nahss  of  Mubchistok,  the  Governor  of  Madras,  had 
been  sonunoned  to  Calcutta  to  act  as  Viceroy  until  Lord 
Northbrook,  Lord  Mayo'a  sacceseor,  should  arrive.  He 
seemed  interested  in  what  I  had  to  tell  him  about  Lushai, 
and  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  spoke  in  laudatory  terms 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  expedition  had  been  carried 
oat. 

I  reached  Simla  on  the  Ist  of  April,  the  twentieth  anni- 
versary of  my  arrival  in  India.  I  found  my  wife,  with  the 
two  children,  settled  in  Snowdon,*  a  house  I  had  recently 
porchased.  She  had  had  mach  trouble  in  my  absence, 
having  been  at  death's  door  herself,  and  having  very  nearly 
lost  our  little  son  at  Umballa  three  weeks  after  his  birth 
from  a  Native  wet-nurse  having  tried  to  kill  him.  The 
English  nurse's  suspicions  had  been  aroused  by  one  day 
finding  a  live  coal  in  the  cradle,  but  she  did  not  mention 
this  discovery  at  the  time  for  fear  of  frightening  my  wife ; 
bat  she  determined  to  watch.  A  few  days  later,  while  with 
oar  little  girl  in  the  next  room,  she  heard  the  baby  boy 

*  We  lived  in  this  house  whenever  we  were  in  Simlft,  till  we  left 
it  in  1892.  It  hu  mnce  been  bought  bj  Qovernment  for  the  Com- 
numder-in-Chief  B  r 
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choking,  and  mshed  in  to  find  to  her  horror  blood  on  his 
lips,  and  that  he  was  struggling  violently,  as  it  to  get  rid 
of  something  in  his  throat !  She  pushed  down  her  finger 
and  pulled  out  a  sharp  piece  of  cane  about  two  inches  long; 
but  other  pieces  hod  evidently  gone  down,  for  the  poor 
little  fellow  was  in  terrible  agony  for  many  days.  It 
turned  out  that  the  wretched  woman  hated  the  unwonted 
confinement  of  her  new  life,  and  was  determined  to  get 
away,  but  was  too  much  afraid  of  her  husband  to  say  so. 
He  wanted  her  to  remain  for  the  sake  of  the  high  pay 
this  class  of  servant  receives,  so  it  appeared  to  the  woman 
that  her  only  chance  of  freedom  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
child,  and  to  carry  out  her  purpose  she  first  attempted  to 
set  fire  to  the  cradle,  and  finding  this  did  not  succeed,  she 
pulled  some  pieces  of  cane  off  the  chair  upon  which  she 
was  sitting,  and  shoved  them  down  the  child's  throat. 
She  was,  as  my  wife  described  her,  a  pretty,  innocent, 
timid-looking  creature,  to  whom  no  one  would  ever 
have  dreamt  of  attributing  such  an  atrocity.  The  boy 
was  made  extremely  delicate  for  several  months  by  this 
misadventure,  as  his  digestion  had  been  ruined  for  the 
time  being,  but  eventually  he  completely  recovered  from 
its  effects. 

In  September  the  C.B,  was  conferred  upon  me  for  the 
Lushai  Expedition.  Lord  Napier  informed  me  of  the  fact 
in  a  particularly  kind  little  note.  I  was  very  proud  of 
being  a  member  of  the  Bath,  although  at  the  time  a  brevet 
would  have  been  a  more  useful  reward,  as  want  of  rank 
was  the  reason  Lord  Napier  had  given  for  not  allowing  me 
to  act  as  Quartermaster-General,  on  Lumsden  being  tem- 
porarily appointed  Eesident  at  Hyderabad. 
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We  began  our  uBotil  winter  tour  in  tte  middle  of  October. 
At  Mian  Mir  I  made  tbe  Ewquaintance  of  the  Adjutant  of 
the  37th  Foot,  the  late  Sir  Herbert  Stewart,  who  was  then 
a  smart,  good-looking  aubaltem,  and  I  recollect  his  be- 
moaning bitterly  hiB  bad  luck  in  never  having  had  a  chance 
of  seeing  service.  How  little  at  that  time  could  it  have 
been  anticipated  that  within  twelve  years  he  would  see 
hard  fighting  in  Africa,  and  be  killed  as  a  Major-General 
in  command  of  a  column ! 

We  visited  several  of  the  stations  in  the  Punjab,  and 
spent  a  few  days  at  Jamu  as  guest  of  the  Maharaja 
of  Kashmir,  who  treated  na  royally,  and  gave  ua  some 
excellent  pig-sticking ;  and  on  tbe  21st  December  we  joined 
Head-Quarters  at  Lawrencepur  for  a  large  Camp  of  Exercise, 
to  be  held  on  tbe  identical  ground  which  I  had  selected 
for  the  camp  which  Sir  Hugh  Bose  proposed  to  have  eleven 
years  before. 

Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  did  much  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  the  army  by  means  of  Gamps  of  Exercise.  He 
held  one  at  Delhi  in  the  winter  of  1871-72,  and  the  Camp 
of  which  I  am  writing  was  most  successful  and  instructive. 
No  Commander-in-Chief  ever  carried  out  inspections  with 
more  thoroughness  than  did  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala.  He 
spared  bimself  no  trouble.  On  the  hottest  day  he  would 
toil  through  barrack  after  barrack  to  satisfy  himself  that 
the  soldiers  were  properly  cared  for;  Europeans  and 
Natives  were  equally  attended  to,  and  many  measures 
4ionducive  to  the  men's  comfort  date  from  the  time  he  was 
in  command  in  India. 

At  the  close  of  this  camp  Lmnsden,  who  had  returned  to 
his  appointment  from  Hyderabad,  gave  up. the  Quarter- 
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master-Generalship  for  good.  We  had  been  greatly  thrown 
together  during  the  twenty-one  years  I  had  been  in  India, 
and  my  wife  and  I  were  very  sorry  to  bid  farewell  to  him 
and  Mrs.  Lumsden.  He  was  sacceeded  by  Edwin  Johnson, 
pending  whose  arrival  I  was  now  allowed  to  officiate. 

From  Lawrencepor  I  went  with  the  Commander-in-Chief 
to  Calcatta.  Soon  after  we  arrived  there  I  was  asked  by 
Sir  Doaglas  Forsyth  to  accompany  him  on  his  MiBsion  to 
Tarkand  and  Kashgar.  I  ehoold  have  much  liked  to  have 
done  so,  for  the  idea  of  a  trip  to  these,  at  that  time  unknown, 
regions  possessed  great  fascinations  for  me.  I  was  there- 
fore well  pleased  when  Lord  Napier  told  me  he  wonld  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  my  going,  and  proportionately  dis- 
appointed when,  the  next  day,  his  Excellency  said  that 
on  consideration  he  did  not  think  I  could  be  spared  just 
then,  for  the  Quartermaster-General  would  be  new  to 
the  work  at  firot,  and  he  thought  he  would  need  my 


The  end  of  April  saw  as  back  in  Simla,  and  in  July 
Edwin  Johnaon  arrived. 

Soring  the  summer  of  1878  important  events  occurred 
which  had  much  to  do  with  our  subsequent  relations  with 
Afghanistan.  The  inquiries  which  Sher  Ali  had  begged 
Lord  Mayo  to  make  about  Persian  encroachments  in 
Sistan,  had  resulted  in  General  Goldsmid*  and  Colonel 
Pollockt  being  deputed  in  1871  to  proceed  to  Sistan  to 
decide  the  question.  The  settlement  arrived  at  by  these 
officers,  which  assigned  to  Afghanistan  the  country  up 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  Helmand,  but  nothing  beyond, 

'  *  General  Sir  Frederiok  Ooldsmid,  K.C.M.G. 
t  MBJor-Oenenl  Sir  Frederiok  Poltook,  E.C.S.I, 
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satisfied  neither  the  Shah  nor  the  Amir,  and  the  tatter 
Bent  his  confidential  nuoieter,  Saiyad  Nor  Mahomed,  the 
A^^an  CommiBsioner  in  the  Sistsn  arbitration,  to  meet 
Iiord  Morihbrook  on  his  arrival  in  Bombay  for  the  purpose 
of  appealing  to  him  against  the  decisioQ.  It  could  not, 
however,  be  reversed ;  bat  in  a  subsequent  interview  which 
the  new  Viceroy  accorded  the  Envoy,  the  latter  was  told 
that  as  soon  as  Persia  and  Afghanistan  had  signified  their 
acceptance  of  the  settlement,  the  Government  of  India 
would  present  the  Amir  with  five  lakhs  of  rupees  aa  com- 
pensation for  the  ceded  territory  which  had  tor  a  time 
belonged  to  Afghanistan. 

The  action  of  her  Majesty's  Ministers  in  communica- 
tion with  Russia  regarding  the  northern  boundary  of 
Afghanistan  was  another  matter  about  which  the  Amir  was 
greatly  exercised ;  and  Lord  Northbrook,  thinking  that  all 
BQch  vexed  questions  could  be  more  satisfactorily  explained 
by  personal  communication  than  by  letter,  proposed  to 
the  Amir  that  His  Highness  should  consent  to  receive 
at  Kabul  a  British  officer  '  of  high  rank  and  dignity,  in 
whom  I  have  full  confidence '  (Mr.  Macnabb),*  '  who  will 
also  explain  to  Your  Highness,'  wrote  the  Viceroy,  '  the 
negotiations  which  have  now  been  satisfactorily  concluded 
with  the  Government  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
RossiB,  whereby  the  Russian  Government  have  agreed  to 
rect^inize  and  respect  the  integrity  and  independence  of 
ibe  territories  now  in  your  Highness's  possession.' 

To  this  request  Sher  Ali  replied  that  he  considered  it 

advisable  that  one  of  his  agents  should  first  wait  on  the 

Viceroy  to  ascertain  the  real  views  of  the  British  Govern- 

*  Sir  J)oiwld  Macnabb,  E.C.B.I.,  then  Conunisdoner  of  Feshftwar. 
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laent  on  these  importaQt  matters.  This  ^as  agreed  to,  and 
Saiyad  Nur  Mahomed  was  again  selected  to  represent  the 
Amir.  He  reached  Simla  towards  the  end  of  June.  On 
being  informed  that  Persia  had  nnreservedly  accepted  the 
decision  as  to  the  Slstan  question,  the  Envoy  declared  that, 
whatever  opinion  the  Amir  might  hold  as  to  his  rights.  His 
Highness  would  also  scrupulously  respect  that  decision. 
With  regard  to  the  northern  frontier,  the  Envoy  begged  it 
to  be  clearly  understood  that  the  Afghan  Government  wished 
to  be  allowed  to  make  their  own  laws  and  follow  their  own 
customs  within  their  territories  ;  that  the  internal  sfbirs  of 
the  country  should  be  free  from  interference  ;  and  that  the 
acknowledgment  by  Bossia  of  the  Amir's  claim  to  land 
south  of  the  Oxns  should  be  confirmed  by  Bokhara.  He 
further  requested  '  that  the  British  Government  would  dis- 
tinctly promise  that,  in  the  event  of  any  aggression  on  the 
Amir's  territories,  they  would  consider  the  perpetrator  of 
such  aggression  as  their  own  enemy.'  It  was  explained  to 
the  Saiyad  that  the  British  Government  did  not  share  the 
Amir's  apprehension  of  Bussia ;  that  under  such  circum- 
stances as  he  contemplated,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
Amir  to  refer  to  the  British  Government,  who  would 
decide  whether  it  was  an  occasion  for  assistance  to  be 
rmdered  by  them,  and  what  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  assistance  should  be ;  moreover,  that  their  help  must 
be  conditional  upon  the  Amir  himself  abstaining  from 
aggression,  and  on  his  unreserved  acceptance  of  the 
advice  of  the  British  Government  in  regard  to  his  external 
relations. 

-  Two  other  questions  were  discussed  : 
(1)  The  location  in  certain  towns   in   Afghanlstaii  of 
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British  officers  as  representatives  of  the  British  Govera- 

mmit.  ' 

(2)  The  present  assistance  to  be  rendered  to  the  Amir 

for  the  porpoae  of  strengthening  hia  coantry  against  foreign 


On  the  first  point  the  Envoy  said  he  bod  no  instrnetions, 
bat  that,  in  his  opinion,  to  ask  Sher  AU  to  allow  British 
officers  to  be  located  in  Afghanistan  would  give  rise  to 
mistmst  and  apprehension.  He  reoommended  that  a 
letter  should  be  addressed  to  the  Amir,  pointing  out  the 
deBirability  of  a  British  officer  being  sent  to  inspect  the 
vestem  and  northern  bonndaries  of  Afghanistan,  pro- 
ceeding vid  Kandahar  and  returning  vid  Kabul,  where  he 
might  confer  personally  with  Hi'h  Highness.  This  sug- 
gestion was  carried  out. 

With  regard  to  the  second  point  under  discussion,  the 
Envoy  stated  that  20,000  stand-of-arms  were  desired,  laying 
very  particular  stress  on  5,000  Sniders  being  included  in 
this  number,  and  that  hopes  were  entertained  by  the  Amir 
that  he  would  be  largely  assisted  with  money.  In  answer 
to  this,  the  Saiyad  was  told  that  there  was  not  then  a  suf- 
ficient reserve  supply  of  Sniders  for  the  English  troops  in 
India,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  spare  more  than  6,000 
Enfields ;  that  this  number  should  at  once  be  placed  at 
the  Amir's  disposal,  and  that  the  remainder  should  be 
forwarded  as  soon  as  they  were  received  from  England. 
He  was  further  informed  that  five  lakha  of  rupees  (ex- 
clusive of  the  five  lakhs  promised  the  year  before,  as 
indemnification  for  the  loss  of  territory)  would  be  given 
to  Sher  Ali. 

A  final  letter  from  the  Viceroy  was  sent  to  the  Amir  through 
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S&iyad  Nor  Mahomed,  dated  6th  September,  1878,  summing 
np  the  result  of  the  conference.  His  Highness  was  told,  with 
reference  to  a  fear  expressed  by  the  Envoy  leat  Eussia  should 
preBB  for  the  establishment  of  a  RusBian  Mission  and  agents 
in  Afghanistan,  that  Prince  GortschakofiF  had  officially  in- 
timated that,  while  he  saw  no  objection  to  British  officers 
going  to  lEabal,  he  engaged  that  Bussian  agents  should 
abstain  from  doing  so,  and  that,  far  from  apprehending  a 
BuBsian  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  the  British  Government 
behe\'ed  that  the  effect  of  the  recent  arrangements  had 
been  to  render  the  occurrence  of  such  a  contingency  more 
remote  than  ever.  At  the  same  time,  being  desirous  of 
seeing  the  Amir  strong  and  his  rule  firmly  eBtablished,  the 
Government  were  prepared  to  give  him  any  reasonable 
assistance. 

Sher  Ali  was  greatly  annoyed  and  disappointed  at  the 
result  of  his  Envoy's  visit  to  Simla.  He  was  of  a  very 
impulsive,  passionate  disposition ;  his  reply  to  the  Viceroy's 
letter  was  discourteous  and  sarcastic ;  he  declined  to  receive 
a  British  officer  at  Eabal,  and  although  he  condescended 
to  accept  thb  arms  presented  to  him,  he  left  the  ten  lokha 
of  rupees  untouched  in  the  Peshawar  treasury.  Colonel 
Valentine  Baker,  who  was  at  that  time  travelUng  through 
Central  Asia,  was  forbidden  by  the  Amir  to  pass  through 
Afghanistan  on  his  way  to  India ;  and  a  few  months  later 
he  refused  to  allow  Sir  Douglas  Forsyth's  Mission  to  return 
to  India  by  way  of  Afghanistan. 
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CHAPTEB  XLI. 

Ik  the  begmuing  of  October  my  wife  and  I  started  for  a 
fortnight's  trip  to  the  top  of  the  Chor,  a  fine  moantain  sixty- 
two  miles  from  Simla,  and  close  on  12,000  feet  high.  We 
were  accompanied  by  a  very  dear  friend  of -ours — now 
no  more — Colonel  Baigrie,  who  was  soon  afterwards  made 
Quartermaster-General  in  Bombay.  He  was  a  talented 
artist  and  dehghtful  companion,  and  notwithstanding  the 
old  adage  that  two  are  company  and  three  none,  we  three 
enjoyed  oar  holiday  immensely. 

After  crossing  a  stream  called  the  Ghiri,  below  Fagu, 
the  road  passes  through  beautiful  forest  and  cliff  scenery, 
and  for  the  most  part  was  fairly  easy,  until  the  foot  of  the 
moantain  was  reached  about  six  miles  from  the  top,  when 
it  became  very  precipitous  and  difficult.  We  were  the 
whole  day  doing  this  march,  breakfasting  in  one  place  and 
lunching  in  another  higher  up.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
snow  in  the  shady  spots.  A  few  days  before  we  had  noticed 
tha,t  the  top  of  the  mountain  wae  white,  but  the  sun  was 
still  too  strong  in  the  daytime  for  the  snow  to  lie  long  in 
exposed  "parts.  The  way  being  too  steep  tor  my  wife  to 
ride  oV  'go  in  a  dandy,  we  all  three  walked,  or  rather 
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climbed,  up  to  the  shoolder  vhere  oar  tents  vere  pitched, 
about  a  mile  from  the  sammit. 

The  forest  through  which  we  passed  was  very  beauti- 
ful, commeiiciDg  with  dark-green  ilex,  glistening  holly, 
and  sombre  brown  oak,  interspersed  with  groups  of 
the  dainty,  graceful,  white-stemmed  birch,  and  wreathed 
with  festoons  of  the  scarlet  Himalayan  vine.  As  we 
mounted  higher,  trees  became  fewer  and  the  foliage  less 
luxuriant,  till  at  length  only  oaks  were  to  be  seen,  their 
branches  twisted  into  all  sorts  of  weird,  fantastic  shapes 
from  the  strength  of  the  soath-west  monsoon.  Huge 
rocks  became  more  frequent,  covered  with  lichens  and 
mosses  of  every  shade,  from  dark-green  to  brilliant  crimson. 
At  length  trees  and  shrubs  were  left  behind,  except  the 
red-berried  juniper,  which  grows  at  a  higher  elevation 
here  than  any  other  bush,  and  flourifihes  in  the  clefts  of 
the  rocks,  where  nothing  else  will  exist.  We  got  up  in 
time  to  see  the  most  glorious  sunset ;  the  colours  were 
more  wonderful  than  anything  I  had  ever  seen  before,  even 
in  India.  My  wife  urged  Baigrie  to  make  a  rough  sketch, 
and  not-e  the  tints,  that  he  might  paint  a  picture  of  it 
later.  He  made  the  sketch,  saying :  '  If  I  attempted  to 
represent  truly  what  we  see  before  us,  the  painting  would 
be  rejected  by  the  good  people  at  home  as  absurdly  unreal, 
or  as  the  work  of  a  hopeless  lunatic'  There  was  such 
a  high  wind  that  our  small  tents  had  a  narrow  escape 
of  being  blown  away.  That  night  the  water  was  frozen  in 
our  jugs,  and  it  was  quite  impossible  to  keep  warm. 

We  were  up  betimes  the  next  morning,  and  climbed  to 
the  highest  peak,  where  we  found  breakfast  awaiting  us 
and  a  magnificent  view  of   the  Himalayan  ranges,  right 
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down  to  the  plaina  on  one  side  and  ap  to  the  perpetaal 
snows  on  the  others.  We  deBcended  to  the  foot  of  tha 
moontain  in  the  Afternoon,  and  then  returned,  march  by 
march,  to  Simla. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  Lord  Napier  began  his 
winter  tonr,  visiting  the  hill  stations  first.  At  Chakrata 
I  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  92nd  Highlanders,  that 
distingoished  corps  which  stood  me  in  such  good  stead  a 
few  years  later  in  Afghanistan.  At  the  end  of  November 
we  found  ourselves  at  Lucknow,  in  time  to  take  part  in 
Lord  Northlmwk's  state  entry,  and  he  present  at  a  fete 
given  to  the  Viceroy  in  the  Wingfield  Park  by  Sir  George 
Cooper,  the  Chief  Commissioner. 

From  Lucknow  we  went  for  a  brief  visit  to  a  small 
Camp  of  Exercise  near  Rurki,  where  Lord  Napier  left  the 
Adjutant-General,  Thesiger,*  in  command,  while  he  himself 
proceeded  to  visit  some  of  the  stations  in  the  Madras 
Presidency,  and  I  returned  for  a  short  time  to  Simla. 

While  riding  up  the  hill  from  Kalka,  I  had  a  novel 
experience.  One  of  those  tremendous  thunder-storms 
which  are  not  uncommon  in  the  Himalayas  came  on ;  the 
rain  was  blinding  and  incessant,  and  the  peals  of  thunder 
were  simultaneous  with  the  lightning.  At  last  there  was 
a  tremendous  crash ;  a  flash,  more  vivid  than  the  rest, 
passed  right  in  front  of  my  horse's  head,  accompanied  by 
a  whizzing  noise  and  a  sulphurous  smell,  completely  blind- 
ing  me  for  a  second.  Two  Natives  travelling  a  few  yards 
ahead  of  me  fell  flat  on  their  faces,  and  I  thought  they 
were  killed,  but  it  turned  out  they  were  only  knocked  over 
and  very  much  frightened. 

•  Now  General  Lord  Chelmsford,  G.C.B. 
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'Early  in  Janaary,  1874,  we  received  by  tel^r&tn  the 
infinitely  sad  news  of  my  father's  death.  We  onght,  I 
Bappose,  to  have  been  prepared  for  snch  an  event,  seeing 
that  he  was  within  a  tew  months  of  his  ninetieth  birthday ; 
bnt  he  was  so  well  and  active,  and  took  snch  a  keen  interest 
in  all  that  was  going  on,  especially  anything  connected  with 
India,  that  we  hardly  realized  bis  great  age,  and  always 
hoped  we  might  see  him  once  more.  He  had  received 
the  G.C.B.  from  Her  Majesty's  hands  at  Windsor  on  the 
6th  December,  and  two  days  afterwards  he  wrote  me  an 
account  of  the  ceremony,  and  expressed  himself  mnch 
pleased  and  gratified  at  the  Queen's  gracious  manner  to  him. 
He  said  nothing  about  his  health,  but  we  heard  later  that 
he  had  taken  cold  in  the  train  on  his  way  home,  and  never 
recovered  from  the  efiTects ;  he  died  on  the  30th  of  December. 
His  love  for  India  had  not  been  weakened  by  his  twenty  years' 
absence  from  the  countiy,  and  he  never  wearied  of  being 
told  of  the  wonderful  changes  which  had  taken  place  since 
his  day — changes  which,  for  the  most  part,  dated  from  the 
Mutiny,  for  up  till  1857  life  in  India  was  much  the  same  as 
when  my  father  first  landed  in  the  beginning  of  the  centnry. 

A  continued  drought  in  Behar  was  at  this  time  caosing 
grave  fears  of  a  famine,  such  as  from  time  to  time  had 
desolated  varions  parts  of  India.  Nine  years  before  snch 
a  drought,  and  the  absence  of  means  of  communication, 
which  prevented  grain  being  thrown  into  the  famine- 
stricken  districts  in  sufficient  quantities,  resulted  in  one- 
fourth  of  the  population  of  Orissa  being  carried  off  by 
starvation,  or  disease  consequent  on  starvation.  So  on 
this  occasion  Lord  Northbrook  was  determined,  at  all 
costs,  to  ward  off  such  a  calamity.    He  sent  Sir  Bichard 
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Temple  to  Behar  in  the  confident  hope  thftt  hia  tmboanded 
reeoarce  and  energy  would  enable  him  to  cope  with 
the  difficnltiee  of  the  situation,  a  hope  that  was  folly 
realized.  Relief  norkB  were  at  once  commenced ;  a  trans- 
port train  was  quickly  improvised,  worked  chiefly  by 
military  and  police  officers ;  and  one  million  tons  of  rice 
were  distributed  amongst  the  people.  Not  a  life  was  lost, 
but  the  cost  to  the  State  was  enormous — six  millions  and  a 
half  sterling. 

In  the  beginning  of  February  I  was  ordered  by  Govem- 
meut  to  proceed  to  the  famine  districts  to  help  Temple.  I 
started  at  once ;  but  I  had  not  been  long  in  Behar  before  I 
was  required  to  join  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  Calcutta, 
His  Excellency  having  determined  to  nominate  me  Quarter- 
master-General, in  succession  to  Johnson,  who  was  about 
to  become  Adjutant-General.  Being  only  a  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  in  the  army,  I  could  not,  according  to  the  rules, 
be  put  at  once  permanently  into  the  appointment,  which 
carried  wiUi  it  the  rank  of  Major -General.  The  difiSculty 
was  overcome,  however,  by  my  being  allowed  to  officiate 
till  the  following  January,  when,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
promotion,  I  should  become  a  Colonel. 

Lord  Northbrook  spent  the  summer  of  1874  in  Calcutta, 
in  consequence  of  the  famine  necessities  having  to  be  met ; 
and  as  the  Commander-in-Chief  determined  to  follow  hia 
example,  I  took  a  house  in  Calcutta,  and  my  wife  joined 
me  in  the  middle  of  March— rather  a  bad  time  of  year  to 
come  down  to  the  plains  after  spending  the  winter  amongst 
the  snows  of  Simla.  Bat  she  did  not  fancy  Simla  in  the 
season  as  a  grass-widow,  and  had  had  quite  enough  of 
bemg  alone. 
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We  continued  in  Calcutta  until  August,  vhea  the 
Head-Quarters  letumed  to  Simla,  where  we  remained  till 
November. 

We  bad  a  standing  camp  at  Umballa  during  the  winter 
of  1874-75,  doing  our  inspections  from  there,  and  returning 
to  the  camp  at  intervals.  There  was  the  usual  visit  to 
Calcutta  in  March,  towards  the  end  of  which  month 
another  daughter  was  born. 

In  October,  1875,  I  spent  some  time  at  Delhi,  arranging 
for  the  Camp  of  Exercise  to  be  held  there  in  January  for 
His  Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  camp  was 
formed  in  the  beginning  of  December,  and  consisted  of 
17,000  men,  in  four  divisions,  commanded  by  Major- 
Generals  Sir  Charles  Beid,  Macdonnell,  the  Hon.  Arthur 
Hordinge,  and  Donald  Stewart. 

The  country  round  Delhi  is  particularly  well  suited  for 
extended  manoeuvres,  and  full  advantage  was  taken  of  the 
facilities  it  afforded  during  the  two  months  the  Camp  of 
Exercise  lasted.  The  Prince  of  Wales  landed  at  Calcutta 
on  the  23rd  December ;  and  Lord  Napier  with  his  staff 
went  down  to  meet  His  Eoyal  Highness,  whose  reception 
was  loyal  and  hearty  to  a  degree.  As  the  Serapia,  with  the 
Prince  on  board,  steamed  slowly  up  the  Hughh,  salutes 
were  fired  from  Fort  William  and  three  ships  of  the  Boyal 
Navy.  All  the  vessels  in  the  river  were  gay  with  flags, 
their  yards  were  manned,  and  good  hearty  English  cheers 
resounded  from  stem  to  stem  of  each  ship  as  the  Indian 
troopship,  carrying  the  heir  to  England's  throne,  came  in 
sight.  As  soon  as  the  Serapia  was  moored,  the  Viceroy 
went  on  board  to  greet  the  Prince  and  conduct  His  Boyal 
Highness  to  the  gaily-decorated  landing-stage,  where  the 
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imucipal  officials,  Native  Princes,  and  chief  inhabitants  of 
Calcutta  vere  assembled.  Troops  lined  the  road  from  the 
river  to  Government  House,  and  the  maidan  (the  great 
open  space  in  front)  was  thronged  with  a  dense  crowd  of 
Natives  in  their  most  brilliant  gala  attire,  eager  to  catch  a 
glimp&e  of  the  son  of  the  great  Queen  of  England. 

That  evening  Lord  Northbrook  gave  a  State  banquet. 
The  next  day  there  was  a  reception  of  the  Princes  and 
Chiefs,  followed  by  a  lev^,  and  after  dark  the  whole  place 
was  most  beautifully  illuminated.  The  week  that  followed 
was  taken  up  with  entertainments  of  various  kinds — balla, 
races,  and  garden-parties,  interspersed  with  official  visits — 
which  I  am  afraid  the  Prince  could  not  have  found 
amusing — and  on  New  Year's  Day,  1876,  His  Boyal  High- 
ness held  a  Chapter  of  the  Order  of  the  Star  of  India,  after 
which  the  Commander-in-Chief  returned  to  Delhi  to  arrange 
fa)  receive  the  Frinee  in  that  historical  city  on  the  11th 
January. 

His  Boyal  Highness's  camp,  and  that  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chiefj  were  pitched  on  the  groond  occnpied  by 
the  British  army  during  the  siege.  The  road,  five  milea 
in  length,  from  the  station  to  the  camp  was  lined  with 
troops,  and  on  the  Bidge  itself  were  placed  six  Bi£e  corps, 
three  of  which  had  taken  part  in  the  siege.*  The  2nd 
Qnrkhas  were  very  appropriately  drawn  up  immediately 
under  Hindu  Bao's  house,  and  when  this  point  was 
readied,  the  Prince  stopped  and  warmly  complimented 
the  men  on  the  distinguished  service  the  regiment  had 
performed. 

The  next  day  there  was  a  parade  of  all  the  troops  in 
*  Both  Bifles,  and  Onrkhu,  and  1st  Pimjab  Juiaatrj. 
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review  order  for  the  inspection  of  the  Prince,  who  was 
pleased  to  express  his  complete  satisfaction  and  approval 
of  '  the  steadiness  under  arms,  eoldier-like  bearing,  and 
precision  of  movement,  which  distinguish  the  corps  of  the 
three  annies  assembled  at  the  camp  at  Delhi.' 

That  evening  the  Prince  was  present  at  a  ball  in  the 
diwan-i-khaa  (private  audience  hall)  in  the  palace,  given 
in  His  Royal  Highness's  honour  by  the  officers  of  the 
army. 

The  next  few  days  were  taken  up  with  manoeuvres, 
which  the  Prince  attended,  accompanied  by  Lumsden*  and 
myself.  The  defence  was  commanded  by  Reid,  the  attack 
by  Hardinge,  the  latter's  object  being  to  gain  possession  of 
the  Bidge,  with  a  view  to  future  operations  against  the  ci^ 
on  the  arrival  of  the  main  anny  from  the  Punjab.  But 
the  attack  did  not  meet  with  the  success  which  attended 
Barnard  in  1857,  while  the  Commander  of  the  defence 
proved  himself  as  skilful  in  protecting  the  Bidge  against 
an  enemy  advancing  from  the  north  as  he  had  bean, 
Iwenty  years  before,  in  repulsing  one  coming  from  the 
opposite  direction. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  held  another  investiture  of  the  Star 
of  India  on  the  7th  of  March  at  Allahabad,  which  Lord 
Napier  and  the  staff  attended.  At  its  close  we  took  our 
leave  of  His  Boyal  Highness,  who  started  that  night  for 
England. 

\n  less  than  a  fortnight  our  dear  old  Chief  followed,  and 
I  saw  him  off  from  Bombay  on  the  10th  April.  I  was  very 
low  at  parting  with  him,  for  though  in  the  earlier  days  ot 

*  Lumsdeii  returned  to  Head-Quarters  aa  Adjutant-Qeiieral  on  Edwin 
J^ohnBon  being  appointed  a  member  ot  the  Indian  Council  ii 
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our  Bcqqaintance  I  used  to  think  he  was  not  very  favour- 
ably disposed  towards  me,  when  I  became  more  intimately 
associated  with  him  nothing  could  exceed  his  kindness.  He  . 
was  universall;  regrettod  by  Europeans  and  Natives  alike. 
The  soldiers  recognized  that  he  had  carefully  guarded  their 
interests  and  worked  for  their  welfare,  and  the  Native 
Princes  and  people  felt  that  he  was  in  sympathy  with 
them,  and  to  this  day  they  speak  of  Lat  Napier  SakU>  with 
tbe  deepest  respect  and  affection. 

Lord  Napier   was   sncceeded   in   the   command   by   Sir 
Frederick  Haines. 
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CHAPTER  XLH. 

With  a  new  Commander-in-Ghief  came  a  new  Viceroy,  and 
it  was  while  we  were  in  Bombay  seeing  the  last  of  Lord 
]fapier  that  the  Orontes  steamed  into  the  harbour  with 
Lord  Lytton  on  board.  Little  did  I  imagine  when  making 
Lord  Lytton's  acquaintance  how  much  he  woald  have  to 
«ay  to  my  future  career. 

His  Excellency  received  me  very  kindly,  telling  me  he 
felt  that  I  was  not  altogether  a  etranger,  as  he  had  been 
reading  during  the  voyage  a  paper  I  had  written  for  Lord 
Napier,  a  year  or  two  before,  on  our  military  position  in 
India,  and  the  arrangements  that  would  be  necessary  in 
ihe  event  of  Bussia  attempting  to  continue  her  advance 
soath  of  the  Oxub.  Lord  Napier  had  sent  a  copy  of  this 
memorandum  to  Lord  Beaconsfield,  by  whom  it  had  been 
given  to  Lord  Lytton. 

During  the  summer  of  1876  our  frontier  policy  was 
frequently  under  discusBion.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  wrote  two 
very  strong  letters  after  the  Conservative  Government 
came  into  power  in  1874,  drawing  attention  to  the  danger 
of  our  being  satisfied  with  a  policy  of  aloofness,  and 
pointing  out  the  necessity  for  coming  into  closer  relations 
with  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan  and  the  Ehan  of  Ehelat. 
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Soon  afterwards  the  Secretary  of  State  commiinicated  with 
tiie  Ooremment  of  India  as  to  the  advisability  of  establisfa- 
isg  British  agents  in  Afghanistan,  and  of  pereuading  the 
Amir  to  receive  a  temporary  Embassy  at  Sabul,  aa  had 
originally  been  proposed  by  Lord  Northbrook. 

The  members  of  Lord  Northbrook'a  Gooncil  were 
nnanimoQsl;  opposed  to  both  these  proposals,  bat  th^ 
did  not  succeed  in  convincing  Lord  Salisbury  v  that  the 
measares  were  midesirable;  and  on  the  resignation  of 
Ijord  Northbrook,  the  new  Viceroy  was  famiahed  witil 
special  instrnctions  as  to  the  action  which  Her  Majesty's 
Government  considered  necessary  in  consequence  of  the 
activity  of  Bnssia  in  Central  Asia,  and  the  imposeibility  of 
obtaining  accurate  information  of  what  was  going  on  in 
and  beyond  Afghanistan. 

The  question  of  the  Embassy  waa  dealt  with  at  once ; 
Lord  Lytton  directed  a  letter  to  be  sent  to  the  Amir 
announcing  his  assumption  of  the  Viceroyalty,  and  bis 
intenfion  to  depute  Sir  Lewis  Felly  to  proceed  to  Kabul 
tor  the  purpose  of  discussing  certain  matters  with  His 
Highness. 

To  thia  communication  a  most  unsatisfactory  reply  was 
received,  and  a  second  latter  was  addressed  to  the  Amir, 
in  which  he  was  informed  that,  should  he  still  decline  to 
receive  the  Viceroy's  Envoy  after  deliberately  weighing  all 
the  considerations  commended  to  his  serious  attention,  the 
responsibility  of  the  result  would  rest  entirely  on  the 
GK>vemment  of  Afghanistan,  which  would  thus  alienate 
itself  from  the  alliance  of  that  Power  which  was  most 
disposed  and  best  able  to  befriend  it. 

This  letter  was  the  cause  of  considerable  excitement  in 
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Ksbal,  excitement  which  ran  so  high  that  the  necessity  for 
proclsiniing  a  rehgious  war  was  mooted ;  and,  to  compli- 
cate matters,  the  Amir  at  this  time  received  overtures 
from  General  Kaafi^nann,  the  Baasian  Govemor-Creneral 
in  Turkestan. 

A  delay  of  six  weeks  occurred  before  Sher  Ali  replied  to 
Lord  L3rtton's  letter,  and  then  he  altogether  ignored  the 
Viceroy's  proposal  to  send  a  Mission  to  Kabul,  merely 
suggesting  that  the  British  Government  shoald  receive 
an  Envoy  from  him,  or  that  representatives  from  both 
oonntriea  ahoold  meet  and  hold  a  conference  on  the  border, 
or,  as  another  alternative,  that  the  British  Native  Agent  at 
Kabul  should  return  and  discusB  affairs  with  the  Viceroy. 

The  Inst  suggestion  was  accepted  by  the  Government  of 
India,  and  the  agent  (Nawab  Ata  Mahomed  Khan)  arrived 
in  Simla  early  in  October.  The  Nawab  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  Amir's  attitude  of  estrangement  was  due 
to  an  accumulation  of  grievances,  the  chief  of  which  were 
— the  unfavourable  arbitration  in  the  Sistan  dispute ;  the 
want  of  success  of  Saiyad  Not  Mahomed's  mission  to  India 
in  1678,  when  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Amir's  heart  to 
enter  into  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  the 
British  Government;  the  interposition  of  Lord  North- 
brook's  Government  on  behalf  of  Yakub  Khan;*  the 
recent  proceedings  in  Khelat,t  which  the  Amir  thought 
were  bringing  us  objectionably  near  Kandahar  ;  the  trans* 

*  The  Amir's  eldest  son,  who  had  rebelled  on  his  younger  brother, 
Abdulla  3aa,  being  nominated  heir  to  the  throne. 

t  Before  Lord  Northbrook  left  India  he  sent  Major  Sandeman  on  a 
Htenon  to  ELelat  to  re-open  the  Bolan  Paaa,  and  eDdeavour  to  settle  the 
cKSerenoes  between  the  Khan  and  the  Balnehistan  ttib«a,  and  between 
the  tribes  themselves,  who  wer«  all  at  loggerheads. 
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nuBsum  of  presents  through  AfghaniBtan,  to  hie  vaasal, 
the  Mir  of  Wakhsn,  vithout  the  Amir's  permission  ;*  and, 
sboTB  all,  the  conTiotion  that  oni  policy  was  excluBivelj 
directed  to  the  furtherance  of  British  interests  without  any 
thought  for  those  of  Afghanistan. 

Ae  regarded  the  proposed  Mission  to  Eabnl,  the  Envoy 
Baid  that  His  Highness  objected  to  it  for  many  reasons. 
Owing  to  local  fanaticism,  he  could  not  insure  its  safety, 
and  it  seemed  probable  that,  though  of  a  temporary  natoxe 
to  begin  with,  it  might  only  be  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge, 
ending  in  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  Besident,  as 
at  the  courts  of  the  Native  Bulers  in  India.  Furthermore, 
the  Amir  conceived  that,  if  he  consented  to  this  Mission, 
the  Russians  would  insist  npon  their  right  to  send  a  similar 
one,  and  finally,  he  feared  a  British  Envoy  might  bring 
hie  influence  to  bear  in  favour  of  the  release  of  his  son,  ' 
Taknb  Kban,  with  whom  his  relations  were  as  strained  as 
ever. 

In  answer,  the  Viceroy  enumerated  the  concessions  he 
was  prepared  to  make,  and  the  conditions  upon  which  alone 
be  would  consent  to  them  ;  an;!  this  answer  the  agent  was 
directed  to  conuuunicate  to  the  Amir : 

The  concessions  were  as  follows : 

(1)  That  the  friends  and  enemies  of  either  State  should 
be  those  of  the  other. 

(2)  That,  in  the  event  of  unprovoked  aggression  upon 
Afghanistan  from  without,  assistance  should  be  afforded  in 
men,  money,  and  arms ;  and  also  that  to  strengthen  the 

*  Presente  ^ven  by  the  British  Government  to  the  Mir  of  Wakh&n  m 
recognition  of  hia  hospitable  reception  of  the  memberB  of  the  Forsyth 
Uission  on  their  return  from  Yarkund. 
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Amir  agamst  each  aggresBion,  the  British  government  was 
willing  to  fortify  Herat  and  other  points  on  the  frontiert 
and,  if  desired,  to  lend  ofBeers  to  discipline  the  arm;. 

(8)  That  Abdalla  Jan  should  be  recognized  as  the  Amir's 
successor  to  the  exclnsion  of  any  other  aspirant ;  and  that 
the  question  of  material  aid  in  support  of  such  recognition 
should  be  discussed  by  the  Plenipotentiaries. 

(4)  That  a  yearly  subsidy  should  be  paid  to  the  Amir  on 
the  following  conditions : 

That  he  should  refrain  from  external  aggression  or  provo- 
cation of  his  neighbours,  and  from  entering  into  external 
relations  without  our  knowledge. 

That  he  should  decline  all  communication  with  Russia, 
and  refer  her  agents  to  us. 

That  British  agents  should  reside  at  Herat  and  else- 
where on  the  frontier. 

That  a  mixed  commission  of  British  and  Afghan  officers 
should  determine  and  demarcate  the  Amir's  frontier. 

That  arrangements  should  be  made,  by  allowances  or 
otherwise,  for  free  circulation  of  trade  on  the  principal 
trade  routes. 

That  similar  arrangements  should  be  made  for  a  line  of 
telegraph,  the  direction  of  which  was  to  be  subsequently 
determined. 

That  A^banistan  should  be  freely  opened  to  Englishmen, 
official  and  non-ofBcial,  and  arrangements  made  by  the 
Amir,  as  far  as  practicable,  for  their  safety,  though  His 
Highness  would  not  be  absolutely  held  r^ponsible  for 
isolated  accidents. 

The  Viceroy  concluded  by  suggesting  that,  if  the  Amir 
agreed  to  these  proposals,   a  treaty  might  be  arranged 
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between  the  agents  of  the  respective  OoTemmentB,  and  rati- 
fied  either  at  Peshawar,  by  the  Amir  meeting  Lord  Lytton 
there,  or  at  Delhi  if  the  Amir  accepted  His  Excellency's 
inntation  to  be  present  at  the  Imperial  Assemblage. 

The  Amir  at  the  time  voachsafed  no  reply  whatever  to 
these  proposals  or  to  the  invitation  to  come  to  Delhi. 

In  the  aatamn  of  1876  preparations  were  commenced 
for  the  'Imperial  Assemblage,'  which  it  was  announced 
by  the  Viceroy  woold  be  held  at  Delhi  on  the  first  day  of 
Janoaiy,  1877,  for  the  purpose  of  proclaiming  to  the 
Queen's  subjects  throughout  India  the  assumption  by 
Her  Majesty  of  the  title  of  '  Empress  of  India.'  To  this 
Aesemblage  Lord  Lytton  farther  announced  that  he  pro- 
posed '  to  invite  the  Governors,  Lieutenant-Governors,  and 
Heads  of  Administration  from  all  parts  of  the  Queen's  Indian 
dominions,  as  well  as  the  Princes,  Chiefs,  and  Nobles  in 
whose  persons  the  antiquity  of  the  past  is  associated  with 
the  prosperity  of  the  present,  and  who  so  worthily  con- 
tribute to  the  splendour  and  stability  of  this  great 
Empire.' 

Delhi  was  selected  as  the  place  where  the  meeting 
between  the  Queen's  representative  and  the  great  nobles 
of  India  could  most  appropriately  be  held,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements. 
As  a  member  of  the  conmiittee  I  was  deputed  to  proceed 
to  Delhi,  settle  about  the  sites  for  the  camps,  and  carry 
out  all  details  in  communication  with  the  local  authorities. 
The  Viceroy  impressed  upon  me  that  the  Assemblage  was 
intended  to  emphasize  the  Proclamation  Lord  Canning 
issued  eighteen  years  before,  by  which  the  Queen  assumed 
the  direct  sovereignty  of  her  eastern  possessions,  and  that 
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he  wiehed  no  trouble  or  expesee  to  be  spared  in  making 
the  ceremony  altogether  worthy  of  such  a  great  historical 
event. 

I  returned  to  Simla  in  October,  when  my  wife  and  I 
accompanied  the  Commander-in-Chief  on  a  very  delightful 
march  over  the  Jalauri  Pass  through  the  Eulu  valley, 
then  over  the  Bubbu  Pass  and  throngh  the  Kangra  valley 
to  Chamba  and  Dalhousie.  Our  party  consisted  of  the 
Chief,  his  Doctor  (Bradahaw),  Persian  interpreter  (Moore), 
General  and  Mrs.  Lumsden,  and  oorselveB.  The  first 
slight  shower  of  snow  had  just  fallen  on  the  Jalauri 
Pass,  and  as  we  crossed  over  we  disturbed  a  number 
of  beautiful  snow-pheasants  and  minals  busily  engaged 
in  acratching  it  away  to  get  at  their  food.  The  scenery 
on  this  march  is  very  fine  and  varied ;  for  the  most  part 
the  timber  and  foliage  are  superb,  and  the  valleys  are  very 
fertile  and  pretty,  lying  close  under  the  snow-capped 
mountains. 

Having  inspected  the  'Hill  stations,'  we  proceeded  to 
Peshawar,  where  the  Viceroy  had  arranged  to  hold  a  con- 
ference with  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Punjab  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Peshawar  about  frontier  affairs. 

Early  in  December  I  was  back  again  at  Delhi,  where  I 
found  the  arrangements  for  the  several  camps  progress- 
ing most  satisfactorily,  and  canvas  cities  rising  up  in 
every  direction.  I  had  previously  chosen  the  site  of  the 
old  cantonment  for  the  camps  of  the  Viceroy,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and  the  principal  ofBcials,  while  for 
the  Assemblage  itself  I  had  selected  ground  about  three 
miles  off. 

The  Chiefs  and  Princes  were  all  settled  in  their  several 
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camps  ready  to  meet  the  Viceroy,  who,  on  his  arrival, 
in  a  few  gracefal  words  welcomed  them  to  Delhi,  and 
thanked  them  for  responding  to  his  invitation.  He  then 
znonnted,  with  Lady  Lytton,  on  a  state  elephant,  and 
a  procession  was  formed,  which,  I  fancy,  was  about  the 
most  gorgeons  and  picturesque  which  has  ever  been  seen 
even  in  the  East.  The  magnificence  of  the  Native 
Princes'  retinues  can  hardly  be  described ;  their  elephant- 
honsingB  were  of  cloth  of  gold,  or  scarlet-and-blne  cloths 
embroidered  in  gold  and  silver.  The  howdahs  were  veri- 
table thrones  of  the  precious  metals,  shaded  by  the  most 
brilliant  canopies,  and  the  war -elephants  belonging  to  some 
of  the  Central  India  and  Bajputana  Chiefs  formed  a  very 
carious  and  interesting  feature.  Their  tusks  were  tipped 
with  steel ;  they  wore  shields  on  their  foreheads,  and  breast- 
plates of  flashing  steel ;  chain-mail  armonr  hung  down  over 
their  trunks  and  covered  their  backs  and  sides  ;  and  they 
were  mounted  by  warriors  clad  in  chain-mail,  and  armed 
to  the  teeth.  Delhi  must  have  witnessed  many  splendid 
pageants,  when  the  Bajpnt,  the  Hoghul,  and  the  Mahratta 
dynasties,  each  in  its  turn,  was  at  the  height  of  its  glory ;  but 
never  before  had  Princes  and  Chiefs  of  every  race  and  creed 
come  from  all  parts  of  Hindustan,  vying  with  each  other 
as  to  the  magnificence  of  their  entourage,  and  met  together 
with  the  same  object — that  of  acknowledging  and  doing 
homage  to  one  supreme  Buler. 

The  next  few  days  were  spent  by  Lord  Lytton  in  re- 
ceiving the  sixty-three*  Baling  Princes  of  India  according 

*  *  Betddes  the  eixty-three  Ruling  Chiefs,  there  wei«  neorlj  three 
hundred  titnlar  Chiefs  and  persotie  of  distimction  collected  at  the 
Imperial  Aesembtage,  berides  thoee  included  in  the  saitee  of  Billing 
Oh^' — 3.  Tnlbo^  Wheeler, '  History  of  &»  Delhi  Awamblage.' 
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to  the  stricteat  etiquette.  Each  Prince,  vith  his  saite,  was 
met  at  the  entrance  to  the  camp,  and  conducted  up  the 
street  to  the  durbar  tent  by  mounted  ofBcera,  the  ealnte 
to  which  he  was  entitled  being  fired  while  the  procession 
moved  on.  He  was  then  presented  by  the  Foreign 
Secretary  to  the  Viceroy,  who  placed  him  on  a  ehsir  on 
his  right,  immediately  below  a  full-length  portrait  of  Her 
Majesty.  A  satin  haimer,  richly  embroidered  with  the 
Chief's  armorial  bearings,  arn'mounted  by  the  Imperial 
crown,  was  nest  brought  in  by  Highland  soldiere  and 
planted  in  front  of  the  throne,  when  the  Viceroy,  leading 
the  particular  Chief  towards  it,  thus  addressed  him:  *I 
present  Your  Highness  with  this  banner  as  a  personal 
gift  from  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  in  commemoration  of 
her  assumption  of  the  title  of  Empreas  of  India.  Her 
Majesty  trusts  that  it  may  never  be  unfurled  without  re- 
minding you  not  only  of  the  close  union  between  the 
throne  of  England  and  your  loyal  and  princely  bouse, 
but  also  of  the  earnest  desire  of  the  paramount  power  to 
see  your  dynasty  strong,  prosperons,  and  permanent.' 

Hia  Excellency  then  placed  round  the  Chief's  neck  a 
crimaon  ribbon,  to  which  was  attached  a  very  handsome 
gold  medal*  with  the  Queen's  head  engraved  on  it,  adding : 
'  I  further  decorate  you,  by  command  of  Her  Majesty.  May 
this  medal  be  long  worn  by  yourself,  and  long  kept  as  an 
heirloom  in  your  family  in  remembrance  of  the  auspicious 
date  it  bears.' 

The    Ist    January,   1877,   saw    the    Queen    proclaimed 

*  These  gold  med&b  were  also  presented  to  the  Qovemon, 
IiientBDuit- Governors,  aaA  other  high  oflBcula,  uid  to  the  memben 
of  the  Imperi&l  AMemblage  Committee. 
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Empress  of  India.  The  ceremony  was  most  imposing, 
and  in  every  way  eaccessful.  Three  tented  pavilionB 
had  been  conetructed  on  an  open  plain.  The  throne- 
pavilion  in  the  centre  was  a  very  graceful  erection,  brilliant 
in  hangings  and  banners  of  red,  blue,  and  white  satin 
magnificently  embroidered  in  gold,  with  appropriate 
emblems.  It  was  hexagonal  in  shape,  and  rather  more 
than  200  feet  in  circumference.  In  front  of  this  was  the 
pavilion  for  the  Buling  Chiefs  and  high  European  officials, 
in  the  form  of  a  semicircle  800  feet  long.  The  canopy 
was  of  Star  of  India  blue-and-white  satin  embroidered  in 
gold,  each  pillar  being  surmounted  by  an  Imperial  crown. 
Behind  the  throne  was  the  stand  for  the  spectators,  also 
in  the  form  of  a  semicircle  divided  in  the  middle,  and 
likewise  canopied  in  brilliant  colours.  Between  these  two 
blocks  was  the  entrance  to  the  area. 

Each  Chief  and  high  official  sat  beneath  his  own  banner, 
which  was  planted  immediately  behind  his  chair,  and 
they  were  all  mixed  up  as  much  as  possible  to  avoid 
questions  of  precedence,  the  result  being  the  moeb 
wonderful  mass  of  colour,  produced  from  the  inter- 
mingling of  British  uniforms  and  plomes  with  gorgeous 
eastern  costumes,  set  oft  by  a  blaze  of  diamonds  and 
other  precious  stones. 

All  the  British  troops  brought  to  Delhi  for  the  occasion 
were  paraded  to  the  north,  and  the  troops  and  retainers 
belonging  to  the  Native  Chiefs  to  the  south,  of  the  paviUon. 
Guards  of  Honour  were  drawn  np  on  either  side  of  the 
throne  and  at  each  opening  by  which  the  Buling  Chiefs 
were  to  enter  the  pavilion. 

The  guests  being  all  seated,  a  flonrieh  of  trumpets  by 
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the  heralds  exactly  at  noon  anDOunoed  the  arrival  ot  the 
Viceroy.  The  military  bands  played  a  march,  and  Lord 
Ljtton,  accompanied  by  Lady  Lytton,  their  daaghtere,  and 
his  staff,  proceeded  (o  the  pavilion.  His  Excellency  took 
his  seat  upon  the  throne,  arrayed  in  his  robes  as  Grand 
Master  of  the  Star  of  India,  the  National  Anthem  was 
played,  the  Guards  of  Honom*  presented  arms,  while  the 
whole  of  the  vast  assemblage  rose  as  one  man.  The  Chief 
Herald  was  then  commanded  to  read  the  Proclamation. 
A  flourish  of  trumpets  was  again  sounded,  and  Her 
Majesty  was  proclaimed  Empress  of  India. 

When  the  Chief  Herald  had  ceased  reading,  the  Boyal 
Standard  was  hoisted,  and  a  salute  of  101  salvoes  of 
artillery  was  fired,  with  a  feu  de  joie  from  the  long  line  of 
troops.  This  was  too  much  for  the  elephants.  As  the  feu 
de  joie  approached  nearer  and  nearer  to  them  they  became 
more  and  more  alarmed,  and  at  last  scampered  off,  dis- 
persing the  crowd  in  every  direction.  When  it  ceased  they 
were  quieted  and  brought  back  by  their  mahouU,  only  to 
start  off  again  when  the  firing  recommenced;  but,  as  it 
was  a  perfectly  bare  plain,  without  anything  for  the  great 
creatures  to  come  in  contact  with,  there  was  no  harm  done 
beyond  a  severe  shaking  to  their  riders.  As  the  sound 
of  the  last  salvo  died  away  the  Viceroy  addressed  the 
assemblage.  When  he  had  ceased  speaking,  the  assembly 
again  rose  en  mcute  and  joined  the  troopa  in  giving  several 
ringing  cheers. 

His  Highness  the  Maharaja  Sindhia  then  spoke  as 
follows :  '  Shah,  in  Shah  Padishah.  May  God  bless  you. 
The  Princes  of  India  bless  you,  and  pray  that  your 
Bovereignty  and  power  may  remain  steadfast  for  ever.' 
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Sir  Salar  Jnug  rose  on  behalf  of  the  boy  Nizam,  and 
eaid :  '  I  am  desired  hy  Hie  HighneBS  the  Nizam  to  request 
yoar  Ezcelleucy  to  convey  to  Her  Majesty,  on  the  part  of 
himself  and  the  Chiefs  of  India,  the  expression  of  their 
hearty  congratulations  on  the  assumption  of  the  title  of 
Empress  of  India,  and  to  asenre  tbe  Queen  that  they  pray 
for  her,  and  for  the  enduring  prosperity  of  her  Empire, 
both  in  India  and  England.' 

The  Maharajas  of  Udaipur  and  Jaipur,  in  the  name  of 
the  nnited  Chiefs  of  Rajputana,  begged  that  a  telegram 
might  be  sent  to  the  Queen,  conveying  their  dutiful  and 
loyal  congratulations ;  and  the  Maharaja  of  Kashmir  ex- 
pressed his  gratification  at  the  tenor  of  the  Viceroy's 
speech,  and  declared  that  he  should  henceforth  consider 
himself  secure  under  the  shadow  of  Her  Majesty's  protect- 
ing care.* 

It  is  difficult  to  overrate  the  political  importance  of  this 
great  gathering.  It  was  looked  upon  by  most  of  the  Ruling 
Chiefs  as  the  result  of  the  Prince  of  Walea's  visit,  and 
rejoiced  in  as  an  evidence  of  Her  Majesty's  increased 
interest  in,  and  appreciation  of,  the  vast  Empire  of  India 
with  its  many  different  races  and  peoples. 

I  visited  all  the  camps,  and  conversed  with  every  one  of 
the  Princes  and  Nobles,  and  each  in  turn  expressed  the 
same  intense  gratification  at  the  Viceroy's  reception  of 
him,  the  same  fervent  loyalty  to  the  Empress,  and  the 
same  satisfaction  that  the  new  title  should  have  been 
announced  with  such  appropriate  splendour  and  publicity. 

*  In  endeavooring  to  dsBcribe  this  hiatorical  event,  I  have  freel; 
refrwbed  m;  utwaoTy  from  Tolboys  TVheeler'e  *  Hiatot;  of  the 
Imperial  Assemblage,'  in  which  ia  given  a  detailed  account  at  the 
proceedings. 
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Gleneral  rejoicinge  in  honour  ot  the  occasion  took  place 
all  over  India,  in  Native  States  as  well  as  British  canton- 
ments. School -houses,  town  halls,  hospitals,  and  dis- 
pensaries were  founded,  large  numbers  of  prisoners  were 
released,  substantial  additions  were  made  to  the  pay  of  all 
ranks  in  the  Native  Army,  as  well  as  a  considerable 
increase  in  numbers  to  the  Order  of  British  India ;  and 
the  amnesty  granted  in  1859  was  extended  to  all  bat 
murderers  and  leaders  in  the  Mutiny. 

When  the  Assemblage  broke  ap,  I  started  with  Sir 
Frederick  Haines  for  a  tour  along  the  Derajat  frontier. 
We  visited  Eohat,  Banna,  Dera  Ismail  Eban,  and  Multan ; 
proceeded  by  steamer  down  the  Indas  to  Sukkur,  and 
thence  rode  to  Jacobabad.  Then  on  to  Eotri,  from  which 
place  we  went  to  see  the  battle-field  of  Miani,  where  Sir 
Charles  Napier  defeated  the  Amirs  of  Sind  in  1848.  From 
Eotri  we  travelled  to  Simla  vid  Karachi  and  Bombay,  where 
we  were  most  hospitably  entertained  by  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  Bombay  (Sir  Charles  Staveley)  and  his  wife. 

Afghan  affairs  were  this  year  again  giving  the  Viceroy 
a  great  deal  of  anxiety.  The  Amir  had  eventually  agreed 
to  a  discussion  of  Lord  Lytton's  proposals  being  held,  and 
for  this  purpose  Saiyad  Nur  Mahomed  and  Sir  Lewis  Pelly 
had  met  at  Peshawar  in  January,  1877.  The  meeting, 
untortanately,  ended  in  a  rupture,  owing  to  Sher  All's 
agent  pronouncing  the  location  of  European  officers  in  any 
part  of  Afghanistan  an  impossibility ;  and  what  at  this 
crisis  complicated  matters  to  a  most  regrettable  extent 
was  the  death  of  Saiyad  Nur  Mahomed,  who  had  been  in 
failing  health  for  some  time. 

On  learning  the  death  of  his  most  ttusted  Minister,  and 
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the  failare  ot  the  negotiations,  Sher  Ali  broke  into  a 
violent  fit  of  paBSion,  giving  vent  to  his  fury  in  threatenings 
and  invectives  against  the  British  Government.  He  declared 
it  was  not  possible  to  come  to  terms,  and  that  there  wae 
nothing  left  for  him  but  to  fight ;  that  he  had  seven  crores 
of  rupees,  every  one  of  which  he  would  hurl  at  the  heads  of 
the  English,  and  he  ended  by  giving  orders  for  a  jahad 
(s  religious  war)  to  be  proclaimed. 

For  the  time  being  nothing  more  could  be  done  with 
Aighanistan,  and  the  Viceroy  was  able  to  turn  hia  attention 
to  the  following  important  questions  : — the  transfer  of  Bind 
from  Bombay  to  the  Punjab,  a  measure  which  had  been 
unanimously  agreed  to  by  Lord  Northbrook's  Qovemment ;. 
the  removal  from  the  Punjab  government  of  the  trans- 
Indus  tract  of  country,  and  the  formation  of  the  latter  intO' 
a  separate  district  under  the  control  of  a  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, who  would  be  responsible  to  the  Government  ot 
India  alone  for  frontier  administration  and  trans-frontier 
relations.  This  post  Lord  Lytton  told  me,  as  much  to  my 
Borprise  as  to  my  gratification,  that  he  meant  to  offer  to  me, 
if  his  views  were  accepted  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  It 
waa  above  all  others  the  appointment  I  should  have  liked. 
I  delighted  ia  frontier  life  and  frontier  men,  who,  with  all 
their  faults,  are  man,  and  grtuid  men,  too.  I  had  felt  for 
years  what  an  important  factor  the  trans-Indus  tribes  are 
in  the  defence  of  India,  and  how  desirable  it  was  that  we 
should  be  on  better  terms  with  them  than  was  possible  so 
long  as  oar  policy  consisted  in  keeping  them  at  arm's  length, 
and  our  only  intercourse  with  them  was  confined  to  punitive 
e^teditions  or  the  visits  of  their  head  men  to  oar  hard- 
worked  officials,  whose  whole  time  was  occupied  in  writing 
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long  reportfi,  or  in  aettling  troublesome  diapates  to  the 
satietaction  of  no  one. 

I  now  hoped  to  be  able  to  put  a  stop  to  the  futile  bloek- 
adea  and  inconcluBiTe  reprisals  which  had  been  carried  on 
for  nearly  thirty  years  with  such  unsatisfactory  rasnita, 
and  I  looked  forward  to  turning  the  wild  tribesmen  from 
enemies  into  friends,  a  strength  instead  of  a  weakness,  to 
our  Government,  and  to  bringing  them  by  degrees  within 
the  pale  of  civilization.  My  wife  quite  shared  my  feelings, 
and  we  were  both  eager  to  begin  our  frontier  life. 

As  a  preliminary  to  my  «ngagiug  in  this  congenial 
employment.  Lord  Lytton  proposed  that  I  should  take 
up  the  command  of  the  Punjab  Frontier  Force.  I  gladly 
acquiesced ;  for  I  had  been  a  long  time  on  the  staff,  and 
had  had  three  years  of  the  Quartermaster  -  Generalship. 
My  friends  expressed  surprise  at  my  accepting  the  position 
of  Brigadier-General,  after  having  filled  an  appointment 
carrying  with  it  the  rank  of  Major-General ;  but  this  was 
not  my  view.  I  longed  for  a  command,  and  the  Frontier 
Force  offered  opportunities  for  active  service  afforded  by  no 
other  post. 

We  were  in  Calcutta  when  the  question  was  decided, 
and  started  very  soon  afterwards  to  make  oar  arrangements 
lor  the  breaking  up  of  our  home  at  Simla.  I  took  over 
the  command  of  the  Force  on  the  15th  March,  1878-  My 
wife  accompanied  me  to  Abhottabad  —  the  pretty,  quiet 
little  place  in  Hazara,  about  4,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
which  was  to  be  henceforth  our  winter  head-quarters. 
For  the  summer  months  we  were  to  be  located  in  the 
higher  hills,  and  my  wife  was  amicus  to  see  the  hooBa 
which  I  had  purchased  from  my  predecessor.  General 
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Keyee,  at  Natiagali.  So  off  we  set,  nothing  daunted  by 
being  told  that  we  were  likely  to  find  snow  etill  deep  in 
places. 

For  the  first  part  of  the  way  we  got  on  well  enough, 
my  wife  in  a  dandy,  I  riding,  and  thirteen  miles  were 
accomplished  without  much  difficulty.  Suddenly  the  road 
took  a  bend,  and  we  found  ourselves  in  deep  snow.  Riding 
soon  proved  to  be  impossible,  and  the  dandy-bearers  could 
not  carry  my  wife  further ;  so  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  walk.  We  were  seven  miles  from  our  destination,  and  at 
each  step  we  sank  into  the  snow,  which  became  deeper  and 
deeper  the  higher  we  ascended.  On  we  trudged,  till  my 
wife  declared  she  could  go  no  further,  and  sat  down  to  rest, 
feeling  bo  drowsy  that  she  entreated  me  to  let  her  stay 
where  she  was.  Fortunately  I  had  a  small  flask  with 
me  filled  with  brandy.  I  poured  a  little  into  the  cup, 
mixed  it  with  snow,  and  administered  it  as  ^  stimulant. 
This  restored  her  somewhat,  and  roused  her  from  the  state 
of  lethargy  into  which  she  had  fallen.  Again  we  struggled 
on.  Soon  it  became  dark,  except  for  such  light  as  the  stars, 
aided  by  the  snow,  afforded.  More  than  once  I  despaired 
of  reaching  the  end  of  our  journey;  but,  just  as  I  had 
become  quite  hopeless,  we  saw  lights  on  the  hill  above 
as,  and  heard  our  servants,  who  had  preceded  us,  shouting 
to  attract  our  attention.  I  answered,  and  presently  they 
came  to  our  assistance.  Half  carrying,  half  dragging  her, 
we  got  my  wife  up  the  steep  mountain-side ;  and  at  length, 
about  9  p.m.,  we  arrived  at  the  httle  bouse  buried  in 
snow,  into  which  we  crept  through  a  hole  dug  in  the  snow 
wall  which  encircled  it.  We  were  welcomed  by  a  blazing 
wood-fire  and  a  most  cheering  odour  of  dinner,  to  which 
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we  did  full  jaatdee,  after  having  got  rid  of  our  satorated 
garmenta.  Next  morning  we  started  on  oar  return  journey 
at  daybreak,  for  it  was  neceasary  to  get  over  the  worst  part 
of  the  road  before  the  Bun  had  had  time  to  soften  the  snow, 
which  the  night's  frost  had  so  thoroughly  hardened  that  we 
slipped  over  it  without  the  least  difBculty. 

This  was  our  only  visit  to  our  new  possession,  for  very 
Boon  afterwards  I  was  informed  that  Lord  Lytton  wished 
me  to  spend  the  summer  at  Simla,  as  the  Lientenant- 
dovemor  of  the  Punjab  would  be  there,  and  His  Excel- 
I^ioy  was  anxious  to  discuss  the  details  of  the  proposed 
Chief  Gommissionership.  My  wife,  therefore,  returned  to 
Simla  at  once,  and  I  joined  her  at  the  end  of  May,  having 
in  the  meanwhOe  inspected  every  regiment  and  visited 
every  post  held  by  the  Frontier  Force  between  Sind  and 
Hazara — a  most  interesting  experience,  which  I  thoroughly 
^oyed. 
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Befobb  coQtmuing  my  etor;,  it  will,  I  think,  be  as  well 
to  recall  to  the  minds  of  my  readers  the  train  of  evente 
which  led  to  England  and  Bussia  becoming  at  the  same 
moment  solicitoas  for  the  Amir's  friendship,  for  it  was  this 
rivalry  which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  second 
Afghan  war. 

Less  than  two  hundred  years  ago  the  British  Empire  in 
the  East  and  Eussia  were  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
distance  of  4,000  miles.  Enssia's  most  advanced  peats 
were  at  Orenburg  and  FetropauloTsk,  while  England  had 
obtained  but  an  uncertain  footing  on  the  seaboard  of 
sonthem  India.  The  French  were  our  only  European 
rivals  in  India,  and  the  advance  of  Bufisia  towards  the 
Oxos  was  as  little  anticipated  as  was  England's  advance 
towards  the  Indus. 

Thirty  years  later  Bussia  began  to  absorb  the  hordes 
of  the  Kirghiz  steppes,  which  gave  her  occupation  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years,  during  which  time  England 
was  far  from  idle.  Bengal  was  conquered,  or  ceded  to  us, 
the  Madras  Presidency  established,  and  Bombay  had  become 
an  important  settlement,  with  the  result  that,  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century,  the  distance  between  the  Bassian 
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and  English  poBsesBiona  had  been  diminlBhed  to  less  than 
2,000  miles. 

Our  progress  was  now  more  rapid.  While  Russia  was 
laboriously  crossing  a  barren  desert,  the  North -West 
Provinces,  the  Gamatic,  the  territories  of  the  Peshwa,  Bind, 
and  the  Pnnjab,  sacceBaiTely  came  under  oar  rule,  and  by 
1850  we  bad  extended  our  dominions  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  beyond  the  Indus. 

BuBsia  by  this  time,  having  overcome  the  difficulties  of 
the  desert,  had  established  herself  at  Aralsk,  near  the 
junction  of  the  Syr  Daria  with  the  waters  of  Lake  Aral ;  so 
that  in  fifty  years  the  distance  between  the  outposts  of  the 
two  advancing  Powers  in  Asia  had  been  reduced  to  about 
1,000  miles. 

Repeated  successful  wars  with  Persia,  and  our  desertion 
of  that  Power  owing  to  the  conviction  that  we  could  no 
longer  defend  her  against  the  RuBsians,  had  practically 
placed  her  at  their  mercy,  and  they  had  indnced  Persia,  in 
1837,  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Herat.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Russian  Ambassador  at  Teheran  had  despatched 
Captain  Yitkievitch  to  Kabul  with  letters  from  himself  and 
from  the  Czar  to  the  Amir,  in  the  hope  of  getting  Dost 
Mahomed  Khan  to  join  the  Russians  and  Persians  in  their 
alliance  against  the  English, 

Vitkievitch's  arrival  at  Kabul  towards  the  end  of  1887 
had  been  anticipated  by  Captain  (afterwards  Sir  Alexander) 
BumeB,  who  had  been  sent  three  months  before  by  Lord 
Auckland  on  a  Mission  to  the  Amir,  ostensibly  to  im- 
prove our  commercial  relations  with  the  Afghans,  but  in 
reality  to  prevent  them  from  joining  the  Russo-Persian 
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BunieB  had  been  moat  cordially  received  by  Dost 
Mahomed,  who  hoped,  with  the  help  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, to  recover  the  district  of  Peshawar,  which  had  been 
wrested  from  him  by  the  Sikhs.  Vitkievitch'a  reception 
was  proportionately  discouraging,  and  for  some  weeks  he 
coold  not  obtain  an  interview  with  the  Amir. 

The  Dost's  hopes,  however,  were  not  fulfilled.  We 
declined  to  give  him  any  assistance  towards  regaining 
pOBsession  of  Peshawar  or  defending  his  dominions,  should 
his  refusal  to  join  with  Persia  and  Buraia  draw  down  upon 
him  the  enmity  of  those  Powers. 

Vitkievitch,  who  had  been  patiently  biding  his  time,  was 
now  taken  into  favour  by  the  Amir,  who  accorded  him  a 
reception  which  fully  compensated  for  the  neglect  with 
which  he  had  previously  been  treated. 

Burnes  remained  at  Kabul  until  the  spring  of  1838,  and 
then  returned  to  India  to  report  that  Dost  Mahomed  had 
thrown  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  Busso-Persian 
alliance. 

Under  pressure  from  the  English  Ministry  the  Governor- 
General  of  India  determined  to  take  the  extreme  measure 
of  deposing  an  Amir  who  had  shown  himself  so  hostilely 
inclined,  and  of  placing  on  the  throne  of  Kabul  a  Buler  who, 
it  was  hoped,  would  feel  that  it  was  to  his  interest  to  keep 
on  good  terms  with  us.  It  was  for  this  object  that  the  first 
Afghan  war*  was  undertaken,  which  ended  in  the  murder 
of  our  nominee,  Shah  Shuja,  and  the  triumphant  return  of 
Dost  Mahomed.  The  disastrous  failure  of  our  action  in  this 
matter  taught  the  British  Government  that  our  frontier  on 

*  It  is  instructive  to  note  how  remarkably  dmilu  were  the  oiioum- 
•tanoea  which  brought  about  the  first  and  second  Afghan  wars,  viz., 
the  presence  of  Russian  officers  at  Kabul. 
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the  Sutlej  vas  too  far  removed  for  us  to  think  of  exerciBiDg 
any  real  inflaence  in  Afghanistan,  and  that  the  time  had 
not  arrived  to  warrant  oar  interfering  in  Afghan  affairs. 

After  this  came  our  var  with  the  8il(hs,  reBolting  in  oar 
conquest  of  the  Panjab,  and  our  frontier  becoming  con- 
tenninouB  with  that  of  Afghanistan  on  the  banks  of  die 
Indus. 

There  was  a  lull  in  the  movements  of  Bussia  in  Central 
Asia  until  after  the  Crimean  War  of  1854-66,  which,  while 
temporarily  checking  the  designs  of  Bussia  in  Europe, 
Beems  to  have  stimulated  her  progress  in  the  East.  After 
the  passage  of  the  great  desert,  Bussia  found  herself  in  the 
midst  of  fertile  and  settled  countries,  whose  provinces 
fell  under  her  control  as  rapidly  as  those  of  India  had 
fallen  under  onrs,  until  in  1864  Cbimkent  was  occupied,  the 
point  beyond  which  Prince  Gortchakoff  stated  that  there 
was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  Bussia  to  make  further 
advances. 

Notwithstanding  these  assurances,  Tashkent  was  captured 
on  the  29th  June  of  the  following  year.  In  1866 
Khojent  was  successfully  assaalted.  Tisakh  fell  on  the 
30th  October  ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1867  the  fort  of  Yani- 
Kargan  in  the  Nurata  mountains  was  seized  and  occupied. 

Bokhara  alone  remained  unconquered,  but  the  Buler  oi 
that  State,  after  vainly  endeavoaring  to  gain  assistance  from 
Afghanistan  and  to  enlist  the  sympathiea  of  the  Indian 
Qovemment,  was  compelled  to  sue  for  peace. 

Important  as  these  acquisitions  were,  they  attracted 
but  little  attention  in  England,  owing  partly  to  the 
policy  of  non-interference  which  had  been  adopted  as 
regards  Central  Asian  affairs,  and  partly  to  the  British 
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public  being  absorbed  in  European  politica ;  nntil  1868, 
when  the  occapation  of  Samarkand  by  EusBia  caused  con- 
siderable excitement,  not  to  say  consternation,  amongst  the 
aathorities  in  England. 

Conferences  took  place  in  the  spring  of  1870  between 
Lord  Clarendon,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  AfFaixe, 
and  Baron  Brnnow,  the  Itassian  Ambassador,  with  the 
object  of  determining  a  neutral  zone,  which  should  be  the 
limit  of  the  pOBBessionB  of  England  and  Eussia  in  Central 
Asia.  For  nearly  three  years,  Russia  was  persistent  in  her 
endeavours  to  have  Afghanistan  placed  outside  the  pale 
of  British  influence ;  bat  the  Indian  Government  were 
equally  persistent  in  pointing  out  the  danger  of  agree- 
ing to  such  an  arrangement,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
Slflt  January,  1878,  that  the  boundary,  which  neither 
England  nor  Buasia  might  cross,  was  finally  agreed  upon. 

Six  months  later  the  conquest  of  Ehiva  by  Bussia  was 
efifeeted.  It  was  at  first  given  out  that  the  expedition  was 
to  punish  acts  of  brigandage,  and  to  rescue  fifty  Russian 
prisoners,  but  was  on  no  account  to  lead  to  a  prolonged 
occupancy  of  the  Khanate.  Count  SchouvalofF,  the  Russian 
Statesman  who  was  deputed  to  communicate  the  object  of 
the  expedition  to  the  British  Government,  declared  that  a 
positive  promise  to  this  effect  might  be  given  to  the  British 
public,  as  a  proof  of  the  Mendly  and  pacific  intentions  of 
hia  master  the  Czar ;  but,  notwithstanding  these  assuraDOes, 
the  Russians  never  left  Khiva,  and  it  has  been  a  Russian 
possession  from  that  time. 

Thus,  in  a  little  more  than  twenty  years,  Russia  had 
made  a  stride  of  600  miles  towards  India,  leaving  but  400 
miles  between  her  outposts  and  those  of  Great  Britain. 
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BuBBia's  soathdTD  boundary'  was  now,  in  fact,  almost 
conterminoaS  with  the  northern  boundary  of  Afghanistan, 
near  enough  to  cause  the  Baler  of  that  country  considerable 
anxiety,  and  make  him  feel  that  Russia  had  become  a 
dreaded  neighbour,  and  that  the  integrity  of  hie  kingdom 
could  not  be  maintained  save  by  the  aid  of  one  of  the  two 
great  Powers  between  whose  fire  he  now  found  himself. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show  how  it  was  that  Sher  Ali, 
notwithstanding  his  soreness  and  disappointment  at  the 
many  rebuffs  he  bad  received  from  us  in  the  earlier  part 
of  his  career,  gratefully  remembered  the  timely  aid  afforded 
him  by  Sir  John  Lawrence,  and  the  princely  reception 
accorded  to  him  by  Lord  Mayo,  and  was  still  quite  pre- 
pared in  1878  to  enter  into  friendly  relations  with  as,  pro- 
vided we  would  recognize  his  favourite  son  as  his  heir, 
and  give  a  direct  promise  of  aid  in  the  event  of  BusBion 
aggression.  Our  refusal  to  accede  to  these  terms,  added 
to  our  adverse  decision  in  regard  to  the  Bistan  boundary, 
turned  Sher  Ali  from  a  friend  into  an  enemy,  and  he 
decided,  as  his  father  had  done  forty  years  before,  to  throw 
in  his  lot  with  Russia. 
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In  1877  Russia  declared  war  with  Turkey ;  (or  more  than  a 
year  fighting  had  been  going  on  between  the  two  countries, 
and  as  it  seemed  possible  to  the  British  Qovermuent  that 
England  might  in  the  end  be  drawn  into  the  contest,  it  was 
deemed  expedient  to  obtain  help  from  India,  and  a  force  of 
about  5,000  Native  soldiers  was  despatched  from  Bombay  to 
Malta  in  response  to  the  demand  from  home. 

Bassia  answered  this  move  on  our  part  by  increased 
activity  in  Central  Asia ;  and  in  June,  1878,  it  was  reported 
by  Major  Gavagnari,  Deputy-GommigBioner  of  Feabswar, 
that  a  Bussian  Envoy  of  the  same  rank  as  the  Govemor- 
Qeneral  of  Tashkent  was  about  to  visit  Kabul,  and  that 
General  EauSmann  had  written  to  the  Amir  that  the 
Envoy  must  be  received  as  an  Ambassador  deputed  by 
the  Czar  himself.  A  few  days  later  further  reports  were 
received  of  Bussian  troops  being  mobilized,  and  of  the 
intention  of  Bussia  to  establish  cantonments  on  the  ferries 
of  Eilif  and  Kerki  on  the  Oxub. 

The  Amir,  it  was  said,  summoned  a  council  of  the  leading 
Chiefs,  to  discuss  the  question  whether  it  would  he  most 
advantageous  for  Afghanistan  at  this  juncture  to  side  with 
Bussia  or  with  England ;    it  was  decided  apparently  in 
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favour  of  the  former,  for  from  the  moment  General 
StolietofiTe  Mission  set  foot  on  Afghan  territoij  it  met 
with  an  enthusiastic  reception.  Five  miles  from  the 
capital  StoUetoff  and  his  companions  were  welcomed  by 
the  Foreign  Secretary.  They  were  then  mounted  on  richly- 
capariaoned  elephants,  and  escorted  by  a  large  body  of 
troops  to  the  Bala  Hissar,  where  the  following  morning 
they  were  received  in  state  by  Sher  Ali,  and  the  nobles  of 
highest  degree  in  his  kingdom.* 

On  the  eve  of  the  day  that  the  Mission  entered  Kabul, 
Stolietoff  received  a  despatch  from  General  Eauffmann 
giving  him  the  heads  of  the  Berlin  Ti'eaty,  with  the  follow- 
ing commentary  in  the  handwriting  of  the  Governor-General 

*  On  the  18th  June,  the  day  on  which  the  Berlin  GongreM  held  ita 
first  sitting,  the  news  of  (he  approach  of  Qenerol  StolietoS's  Mission 
reached  Kabul.  The  Buasians  hoped  that  the  MisBion  might  influence 
the  decision  of  the  Berlin  Congress,  and  although  its  despatch  WM 
repudiated  by  the  Imperial  Clovemment  at  St.  Petersburg,  it  was  sub- 
Beqvtentl;  ascertained  on  excellent  authority  that  the  project  of  sending  a 
Mission  to  Kabul  was  discussed  three  times  at  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
uid,  according  to  a  statement  in  the  Jottmal  de  St.  Petersbotu-g,  orders 
were  sent  in  April,  1878,  to  General  Eauf&nann  regarding  its  despatch. 
About  the  same  time,  the  Russian  Minister  of  War  proposed  that  the 
Axmy  of  the  Caucasus  should  be  transferred  bodily  across  the  Caspian 
to  Astrabad,  whence  the  troops  would  march  in  two  columns  on  Herat ; 
whUe  three  columns,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  14,000  men,  were 
to  move  direct  upon  the  Oxus  from  Ilkeston.  The  main  part  of  this 
scheme  was  never  carried  into  effect,  probably  from  its  being  found  too 
great  an  undertaking  at  a  time  whan  Russia  had  scarcely  obtained  a 
footing  beyond  the  Caspian,  but  the  minor  movement  was  partially 
carried  out.  The  largest  of  the  three  columns,  under  Kauffinonn's 
own  command,  moved  from  Tashkent,  through  Samarkand,  to  Jain, 
the  most  southern  point  of  the  Russian  possessions  at  that  time,  and 
within  ten  marches  of  Eilif,  the  main  ferry  over  the  Oxus.  There  it 
remained  for  some  weeks,  when  it  returned  to  Tashkent,  the  Afghan 
expedition  being  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
having  been  signed. 
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himself :  '  If  the  news  be  trae,  it  is  indeed  melancbolj ;' 
adding,  however,  thai  the  Congress  had  finished  its 
sitting,  and  that,  therefore,  the  Envoy  in  his  negotiations 
-with  the  Amir  had  better  refrain  from  arranging  any 
distinct  measures,  or  making  any  positive  promises,  and 
'  not  go  generally  as  far  ae  would  have  been  ailvisable  if 
war  iciih  England  had  been  threatened.'  Evidently  these 
instructions  greatly  modified  the  basis  of  StolietofTs 
negotiations  vith  Sher  Ali ;  for,  although  the  Russians 
deny  that  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  the 
Afghan  Baler  was  contemplated,  it  seems  probable,  from  the 
tone  of  EaufEmann's  despatch,  that  the  Envoy's  instruc- 
tions were  elastic  enough  to  admit  of  such  an  arrangement 
had  the  circumstances  of  the  case  made  it  desirable — e.g., 
bad  the  Berlin  Congress  tailed  to  establish  peace  in  Europe. 

In  telegraphing  to  the  Secretary  of  State  an  account 
of  these  proceedings  at  Kabul,  the  Viceroy  requested 
explicit  instructions  from  Her  Majesty's  Government  as 
to  whether  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  Bussia  and  Afghan- 
istan was  to  be  left  to  the  Crovemment  of  India  to  deal  with 
as  a  matter  between  it  and  the  Amir,  or  whether,  having 
regard  to  Bussia's  formal  promises,  it  would  be  treated  as 
an  Imperial  question.  '  In  the  former  case,'  he  concluded, 
'I  shall  propose,  with  your  approval,  to  insist  on  an 
immediate  suitable  reception  of  a  British  Mission.' 

Lord  Lytton's  proposition  was  approved  of  by  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers,  and  a  letter*  was  at  once  written  by 


'  Uth  Aitgatt,  IB78. 
'The  anthantds  uitellig«Dce  whiob  I  have  lately  reoeived  of  the 
course  of  recent  events  at  Eabul  and  in  the  cotmtriee  bordering  on 
^fgli^niirtnn  has  rendered  it  neceuary  that  I  should  oonunTmioate 
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the  Viceroy  to  the  Amir,  announcing  that  a  Mission  would 
shortly  be  despatched  to  Kabul  with  General  Sir  Neville 
Chamberlain,  at  that  time  Commander-in-Ohief  in  Madras, 
as  its  responsible  head. 

Major  Cavagnari  was  at  the  same  time  directed  to  inform 
the  authorities  at  Kabul  that  the  object  of  the  Mission  was 
altogether  friendlj,  and  that  a  refusal  to  grant  it  a  free 
passage  and  safe  conduct,  such  as  had  oeen  accorded  to  the 
Russian  Envoy,  would  be  considered  as  an  act  of  open 
hostility. 

Intimation  of  the  Viceroy's  intentions  reached  Kabul  on 
the  17th  August,  the  day  on  which  the  Amir's  favourite 

fnllj  and  without  raservs  with  jour  HighnesB  upon  matters  of  im- 
portBitoe  which  concern  the  interests  of  India  and  of  Aigfaanistan.  For 
this  reason,  I  h&ve  considered  it  expedient  to  depute  a  special  and 
confidential  British  Envoy  of  high  rank,  who  is  known  to  yonr 
Highness — his  Excellenoy  General  Sir  Neville  Bowles  Chamberlain, 
Knigfat  Grand  Cross  of  the  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath, 
Knight  Grand  Commander  of  the  Most  Exalted  Order  of  the  Star  of 
India,  Commandef'in-Chief  of  the  Madras  Army — to  visit  your  High- 
ness inunediately  at  Kabul,  in  order  that  he  may  oonverse  personally 
with  your  Highness  regarding  these  urgent  afiairs.  It  appears  certain 
that  they  can  best  be  arranged  for  the  welfare  and  tranqnillity  of  both 
States,  and  for  the  preservation  of  friendship  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments, by  a  full  and  frank  statement  of  the  present  position.  This 
letter  is  therefore  sent  in  advance  to  your  Highness  by  Ihe  hand  of 
Nawab  Obolam  Hussein  Khan,  C.S.I.,  a  faithful  and  honoured  Sirdar 
of  my  Oovenmient,  who  will  explain  all  necessary  details  as  to  the 
time  and  manner  of  the  Envoy's  visit.  It  is  asked  that  yonr  Highneaa 
may  be  pleased  to  issue  oonunands  to  your  Sirdars,  and  to  all  other 
authorities  in  Afghanistan,  upon  the  route  between  Peshawur  and 
Kabul,  that  they  shall  make,  without  any  delay,  whatever  arrange- 
ments are  necessary  and  proper  for  effectively  securing  to  my  Envoy, 
the  representative  of  a  friendly  Power,  due  safe  conduct  and  suitable 
ftcoonunodation  according  to  his  dignity,  while  passing  with  his  retinue 
through  the  dominions  of  your  Highness. 

'  I  beg  to  express  the  high  consideration  I  entertain  for  your  High- 
ness, and  to  aubsoribe  myself.' 
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Bon,  Abdalla  Jan,  died.  This  untoward  event  was  taken 
advantage  of  to  delay  answering  the  Viceroy's  letter,  but  it 
waa  not  allowed  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the  progress 
of  the  negotiations  with  Russia.  When  these  were  com- 
pleted, Stolietoff  inquired  from  Sher  Ali  whether  he  meant 
to  receive  the  English  Mission,  whereupon  the  Amir  asked 
for  the  General's  advice  in  the  matter.  Stolietoff,  while 
replying  somewhat  evasively,  gave  Sher  Ali  to  understand 
that  the  simultaDeoos  presence  of  Embassies  from  two 
countries  in  almost  hostile  relations  with  each  other  would 
not  be  quite  convenient,  upon  which  His  Highness  decided 
not  to  allow  the  British  Mission  to  enter  Afghanistan. 
This  decision,  however,  was  not  commnnicated  to  the 
Yioeroy,  and  on  the  21st  September  the  Mission*  marched 
oat  of  Peshawar  and  encamped  at  Jamrnd,  three  miles 
short  of  the  Ehyber  Pass. 

In  consequence  of  the  extremely  hostile  attitude  of  the 
Amir,  and  the  very  unsatisfactory  reply  received  from 
General  Faiz  Mahomed  Ehan,  commanding  the  Afghan 
troops  in  the  Khyber  Pass,  to  a  lettert  he  had  written  a 

*  The  Missioii  was  compoaed  of  General  Sir  Neville  Chomberlaiii, 
a.CB.,  Q.C.S.I. ;  Major  Cavagnaii,  C.S.I. ;  Surgeon- Major  Bellew, 
C.8.I. ;  Major  O.  St.  John,  R.E. ;  Captain  St.  V.  Hanuniok,  4erd  Foot ; 
Captain  F.  Onslow,  Madras  Cavalry ;  Lieutenant  Neville  Chamberlun, 
Canbral  India  Horee ;  Mabaraj  Pertap  Sing  of  Jodhpur ;  and  Sirdar 
Obed  UUa  Khan,  of  Tonk.  Lieutenant- Colonel  F.  Jenkina  and  Captain 
W.  Bat^e  were  with  the  esoort. 

t  '  Pbshawak, 

'  15th  Septemher,  1876. 
(After  eompliments.)  '  I  write  to  inform  you  that,  by  conmumd  of 
His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  and  Governor- Qeneral  of  India,  a  friendly 
Uission  of  British  ofBcers,  with  a  suitable  eiioort,  is  about  to  proceed 
to  Kabul  through  the  Khyber  PasB,  and  intimation  of  the  despatch  of 
tliiB  Misnon  hae  been  duly  communicated  to  Hie  Highnees  the  Amir 
by  die  hand  of  the  Nawab  Ohulam  Hnssein  Khan. 

VOL.  n.  .  40 
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lew  days  before.  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain  Buepected  that  the 
advance  of  the  MiBsion  would  be  opposed,  and,  in  order  '  to 
reduce  to  a  minimum  any  indignity  that  might  be  offered  to 
our  Qovemment,'  he  deputed  Major  Cavagnari  to  ride  on 
with  a  few  sowarB  to  Ali  Masjid,  a  fort  ten  miles  beyond 


'  I  hear  that  an  ofBoial  from  Eabul  has  reoentl;  vidtod  yon  at  Aii 
Uujid,  and  he  has  doubtleae  inatmcted  yon  in  accordance  with  Hia 
Highneea  the  Amir's  oommaods.  As,  hoireTer,  information  has  now 
besD  lecetved  that  jou  have  summoaed  from  Peshawar  the  Ehjbei 
headmen  with  whom  we  were  making  arrangements  for  the  safe 
«onduot  of  tbe  British  Mission  through  the  Ehyber  Fsss,  I  therefore 
write  to  inquire  from  jou  whether,  in  aooordance  with  the  instmctioiu 
jon  have  reeeivod,  you  are  prepared  to  guarantee  tbe  safety  of  the 
BriliBh  Mission  to  Daka  or  not ;  and  I  request  that  a  clear  reply  to 
this  inquiry  may  be  speedily  oommnnioated  by  the  band  of  the  bearw 
of  this  letter,  as  I  camiot  delay  my  departure  from  Peshawar.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  Ehyber  tribeB  are  in  receipt  of  allowances  from 
the  Eabnl  Ooremment,  and  also,  like  other  independent  tribes  on  this 
frontier,  have  relations  with  the  British  Oovernmant.  It  may  be  well 
to  let  you  know  that  when  the  present  negotiations  were  opeiked  with 
the  Ehyber  tribes,  it  was  solely  with  the  object  of  arranging  with 
tbem  for  the  safe  conduct  of  tbe  British  Uiseion  through  the  Kbyb«r 
Faas,  in  the  same  manner  as  was  done  in  ragard  to  tbe  despatch  of  our 
Agent,  the  Mawab  Ghulam  Hussein  Khan ;  and  the  tribes  were  given 
dearly  to  tmderstand  that  these  negotiations  were  in  no  way  intended 
to  prejudice  their  relations  with  Hia  Highness  the  Amir,  as  it  wae  weU 
known  that  the  object  of  the  British  Mission  woe  altogether  of  a  friendly 
eharaetcrr  to  His  Highness  the  Amir  and  tbe  people  of  Af^ianistan. 

'  I  trust  diat,  in  aocordanoe  with  tbe  instrucdons  you  have  received 
from  His  Highness  the  Amir,  your  reply  to  this  letter  will  be  eatia- 
factory,  and  that  it  will  contun  the  required  assurances  that  the 
Mission  will  be  safely  conducted  to  Daka.  I  shall  expect  to  receive 
your  reply  to  this  letter  not  later  than  the  18th  instant,  so  please  under- 
stand that  tbe  matter  is  most  urgent. 

'  But  at  the  same  time,  it  is  my  duty  to  inform  you,  in  a  frank  and 
friendly  manner,  that  if  your  answer  is  not  what  I  trust  it  will  be,  or 
if  yon.  delay  to  send  an  early  reply,  I  shall  have  no  alternative  but  to 
m^ie  whatever  arraogementa  may  seem  to  me  beet  tor  oarryiog  out 
the  hubuotions  I  have  received  from  my  own  Government.' 
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the  moaih  ot  the  Fasa,  and  demand  leave  for  the  MiBBion 
to  proceed. 

When  within  a  mile  of  the  fort,  Cavagnari  was  met  by  a 
body  of  Afridis,  who  warned  him  that  the  road  ahead  was 
blocked  by  Afghans,  and  that  if  he  ventured  further  ha 
would  be  fired  upon.  On  this  Cavagnari  halted,  and  while 
in  the  act  of  writing  a  letter  to  Faiz  Mahomed,  complaining 
of  the  treatment  he  had  met  with,  and  informing  him  that 
he  and  his  companions  intended  to  proceed  until  fired 
upon,  an  act  the  responsibility  for  which  would  rest  with 
the  Amir's  representatives,  a  message  was  brought  him 
from  Faiz  Mahomed  to  the  efiFect  that  he  was  coming  to 
meet  him,  and  would  hear  anjrtbing  be  bad  to  com- 
municatft 

The  interview  took  place  near  a  water-mill  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  stream  which  flows  under  Ali  Masjid.  I  have 
several  times  since  ridden  past  the  spot  and  pictured  to 
myself  the  meeting  between  the  British  political  officer  and 
the  Afghan  General.  It  was  a  meeting  of  most  portentous 
moment,  for  its  result  would  mean  peace  or  war. 

Faiz  Mahomed's  bearing  was  perfectly  courteous,  but  he 
made  it  clear  that  he  did  not  intend  to  permit  the  Mission 
to  pass,  explaining  that  he  was  only  acting  as  a  sentry  under 
instructions  from  Kabul,  and  that  he  was  bound  to  resist 
the  entrance  of  the  Mission  into  Afghan  territory  with  all 
the  force  at  his  disposal.  He  spoke  with  considerable 
warmth,  and  told  Cavagnari  that  but  for  their  personal 
friendship  he  would,  in  obedience  to  the  Amir's  orders, 
have  shot  down  him  and  bis  escort. 

Faiz  Mahomed's  followers  were  not  so  respectful  in  their 
bearing  as  their  Chief,  and  their  manner  warned  Cavagnari 
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that  it  vae  unadviBable  to  prolong  the  conversation ;  he, 
therefore,  took  leave  of  the  Afghan  General,  and  returned 
to  Jamrud.  The  Mission  was  dissolTed,*  our  Agent  at 
Kabul  was  ordered  to  return  to  India,  and  Cavagnari  was  in- 
structed to  remain  at  Peshawar  and  arrange  for  alienating 
the  Afridis  in  the  Ehyber  from  the  Amir's  interests. 

In  reporting  these  circumatanees  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Government  of  India  expressed  their  regret  that 
this  final  endeavour  on  their  part  to  arrive  at  some  definite 
understanding  with  the  Amir  of  Kabul  should  have  been 
thus  met  with  repudiation  and  aSront,  and  concluded  their 
despatch  in  the  following  words :  '  The  repulse  of  Sir  Neville 
Chamberlain  by  Sber  Ali  at  bis  frontier  while  the  Bossian 
emissaries  are  still  at  his  capital  has  proved  the  inutility 
of  diplomatic  expedients,  and  has  deprived  the  Amir  of  all 
claim  upon  our  further  forbearance.' 

It  had  been  arranged  th&t,  if  it  were  unfortunately  found 
to  be  necessary  to  support  political  efforts  by  military 
measures,  two  columns  should  be  mobilized,  one  at  Sulikur 
on  the  Indus,  for  an  advance  in  the  direction  of  Kandahar, 
the  other  at  Kohat  for  operations  in  the  Kutam  valley, 
and  that  I  was  to  have  command  of  the  latter.    As  soon, 

'*  In  Et  latter  to  Lord  Lytton  reporting  the  rebuff  the  Miaaion  had 
encountered,  Ocnerol  Cheimberluii  wrote  :  '  No  mcin  was  ever  more 
aniiouB  than  I  to  preserve  peace  and  Becure  friendly  solution,  sjid  H 
WS8  only  when  I  plainly  saw  the  Amii'a  fixed  intention  to  drive  ua  into 
a  comer  that  I  told  you  we  muat  either  sink  into  a  position  of  merely' 
obeying  his  beheata  on  all  points  or  stand  on  our  rights  and  riak 
rupture.  Nothing  oould  have  been  more  diatinct,  nothing  mote 
bumiliating  to  the  dignity  of  the  British  Crown  and  nation;  and  I 
beheve  that  but  for  the  decision  and  tact  of  Cavagnari  at  one  period  of 
the  interview,  the  lives  of  the  British  officers  and  the  Native  following 
were  in  considerable  danger.' 
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therefore,  as  the  tidings  of  Sir  NoTille's  repnlse  was 
received,  I  started  from  Simla  to  be  on  the  spot  in  case 
the  proposal  to  employ  force  should  be  sanctioned  by  the 
anthorities  in  England. 

Between  the  time  of  my  leaving  Simla  and  my  arrival  at 
Kohat  on  the  9th  October,  it  was  decided  to  employ  a  third 
column  to  make  a  demonstration  in  the  direction  of  the 
Khyber  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  Amir's  troops  out  of 
the  pass.* 

The  formation  of  this  column  was  no  doubt  a  wise  move, 
ae  the  Afghans  were  holding  AH  Masjid,  the  spot  on  which 
the  insult  had  been  offered  to  our  Envoy,  and  the  presence 
of  a  force  on  this  line  would  tend  to  relieve  the  pressure 
against  my  column ;  but  looked  at  from  my  point  of  view, 
this  third  column  was  not  quite  so  desirable,  as  it  involved 
the  withdrawal  of  three  of  my  most  efficient  regiments,  and 
the  transfer  of  a  large  number  of  my  transport  animals  to 
the  Khyber  for  its  use.  There  was  some  consolation,  how- 
ever, in  the  fact  that  my  old  friend  Major-General  Sir 
Samuel  Browne,  who  had  been  named  for  the  command  in 
the  Khyber,  was  to  be  the  gainer  by  my  loss. 

Major-General  Donald  Stewart,  who  was  in  England, 
was  telegi-apbed  for  to  command  the  Kandahar  column, 
the  advanced  portion  of  which,  it  was  intended,  should  push 
on  under  Major-General  Biddulph  to  strengthen  Quetta. 

*  The  approximate  strength  of  the  three  columns  was  aa  follows : 

Officer  I.      Men,       Omu. 

I.  The  Ewiaahar  Field  Force 2S5        12,699        78 

II.  The  Eiuram  Field  Force        116  e,G49        18 

III.  The  Peshawar  Valley  Field  Force   ...     825        16,354        46 

700        86,002      144 
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The  long-expected  reply*  from  the  Amir  to  the  Viceroy's 

letter  of  the  14th  August  was  received  at  Simla  on  the 

19th  October.      Its  tone  was  considered  extremely  dis- 

conrteoas ;  it  contained  no  apology  for  the  public  affront 

•  '  Kabul, 

'  etk  October,  1878. 
(After  complimenU.)  '  Your  Eseellency's  deapntch  regar^g  the 
seoding  of  a  friendly  meBsoge  has  been  received  through  Nawab 
Gholam  HuBsein  EhsJi ;  I  UDderatand  ite  purport,  but  the  Nawab  had 
not  jet  an  audience,  nor  hod  youi  Excellency's  letters  been  seen  by 
me  when  a  communication  was  received  to  the  addresB  of  m;  gervont, 
Mirza  Habibulla  Ehan,  from  the  CommisBioner  of  PsBhawar,  and  was 
read.  I  am  astonished  and  dismayed  by  this  letter,  written  threaten- 
ingly to  a  well-intentioned  friend,  replete  with  contentions,  and  yet 
nominally  regarding  a  friendly  Mission.  Coming  thus  by  force,  what 
nault,  oc  profit,  or  fruit  could  come  of  it?  Following  this,  three 
other  letters  from  above-mentioned  source,  in  the  very  same  strain, 
addressed  to  my  officials,  have  been  perused  by  me.  Thus,  during  a 
period  of  a  few  days  Bsveral  letters  from  that  quarter  have  all  been 
before  me,  and  none  of  them  have  been  free  from  harsh  expressions 
and  hard  words,  repugnant  to  courtesy  ajid  politeness,  and  in  tone 
OOnti&ry  to  the  ways  of  friendship  and  intercourse.  Looking  to  the 
fact  that  I  am  at  this  time  assaulted  by  afQiotion  and  grief  at  the  hand 
of  fate,  and  that  great  trouble  has  possessed  my  soul,  in  the  officials  of 
the  British  Qovemment  patience  and  silence  would  have  been 
specially  becoming.  Let  your  Excellency  take  into  consideration  lliia 
harsh  and  breathless  haste  with  which  the  desired  object  and  place  of 
conference  have  been  seined  upon,  and  how  the  officials  of  the  Qovem- 
ment  have  been  led  into  disonssion  and  subjection  to  reproach.  There 
is  some  difference  between  this  and  the  pure  rood  of  friendship  and 
goodwill.  In  alluding  to  those  writings  of  the  officials  of  the  opposite 
Government  which  have  emanated  from  tbem,  and  are  at  this  time  in 
the  poseesBion  of  my  own  officials,  the  latter  have  in  no  respect  desired 
to  show  enmity  or  opposition  towards  the  British  Oovernment,  nor, 
indeed,  do  they  with  any  other  Power  desire  enmity  or  strife ;  but  when 
any  other  Power,  vrithoitt  cause  or  reason,  shows  animosity  towards 
Una  Government,  the  matter  is  left  in  the  hands  of  God  and  to  His 
will.  The  esteemed  Nawab  Gbolam  Hussein  Ehan,  the  bearer  of  this 
despatch,  has,  in  accordance  with  written  instructions  received  from 
the  British  Government,  asked  for  permission  to  ret^e,  and  it  has 
been  granted.' 
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ofiered  to  the  British  Governmeut,  and  indioated  no  desire 
for  improved  relstionB. 

The  reply  was  at  once  commanicated  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  who  wae  further  informed  that  the  Government  of 
India  proposed  the  following  measures : — 

The  immediate  issue  of  a  manifesto  which  should  define 
the  cause  of  ofienee,  declare  a  friendly  disposition  towards 
the  Afghan  people  and  relactance  to  interfere  in  their  in- 
ternal affairs,  and  should  fix  the  whole  responsibility  of 
what  might  happen  upon  the  Amir. 

An  advance  into  the  Euram  valley  as  soon  as  the  force 
at  Kohat  was  ready  to  move. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Afghan  troops  holding  the  Ehyber 
Pass. 

An  advance  from  Quetta  into  Pisbin,  or,  if  necessary,  to 
Kandahar. 

Lord  Cranbrook  (who  had  succeeded  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury  as  Secretary  of  State  for  India)  replied*  that  he 
did  not  consider  matters  to  be  at  present  ripe  for  taking 
the  extreme  measures  recommended  by  the  Government  of 
India,  and  that,  before  crossing  the  frontiers  of  Afghanistan, 
a  letter  should  he  addressed  to  the  Amir  demanding,  in 
temperate  language,  an  apology,  and  the  acceptance  of  a 
permanent  Mksion  within  Afghan  limits;  that  sufficient 
time  should  be  given  for  the  receipt  of  a  reply  to  this 
letter  (the  text  of  which  was  to  be  telegraphed  to  Lord 
Cranbrook  for  approval  before  despatch),  and  that  mean- 
while the  massing  of  troops  should  be  continued,  and 
adequate  forces  assembled  at  the  various  points  where  the 
frontier  would  be  crossed  if  war  were  declared.  The 
*  aeth  October. 
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Secretary  of  State  went  on  to  say :  '  There  mnst  be  no 
mistake  aa  to  onr  show  of  power  to  enforce  what  we 
require ;  this  locus  penitentia  shoold  be  allowed  before 
hostile  acts  are  committed  against  the  Amir.' 

These  instructions  were  carried  out,  and  on  the  SOtb 
October  the  ultimatum  was  despatched  to  Sher  Ali,  inform- 
ing him  that,  unless  his  acceptance  of  the  conditions  were 
received  by  the  Viceroy  not  later  than  the  20th  November, 
he  would  be  treated  by  the  British  Government  ae  a 
declared  enemy. 
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It  was  a  proud,  albeit  a  most  anxious,  moment  for  me 
'when  I  aseumed  command  of  the  Euram  Field  Force; 
tbongh  a  local  Major-Groneral,  I  was  only  a  Major  io  my 
regiment,  and  save  for  a  short  experience  on  one  occasion 
in  Loshai,  I  had  never  had  an  opportunity  of  commanding 
troops  in  the  field.  Earnestly  longing  for  succesB,  I  vas 
intensely  interested  in  ascertaining  the  qaalities  of  those 
■who  were  to  aid  me  in  achieving  it.  To  this  end  I  lost 
no  time  in  taking  stock  of  the  several  officers  and  corps 
who  were  to  be  associated  with  me,  some  of  whom  were 
personally  known  to  me,  while  others  I  had  never  met 
before ;  and  in  endeavouring  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  their 
qnalifications  and  fitness  for  their  several  posts,  I  could  not 
*  help  feeling  that  they  must  be  equally  anxious  as  to  my 
capability  for  command,  and  that  the  inspection  must  be  of 
nearly  as  great  moment  to  them  as  to  me. 

The  results  of  a  very  close  investigation  were  tolerably 
satisfactory,  bat  there  were  weak  points  in  my  armour 
which  gave  me  grave  cause  for  anxiety. 

I  came  to  the  concluBion  that  the  force  was  not 
nomerically  strong  enough  for  the  very  difficult  task  before 
it — in  the  first  instance,  the  occupation  of  the  Kuram 
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valley  and  the^expulBion  of  all  Afghan  garrisons  soath  of 
the  Shutargardan  Pass,  and  in  the  second,  as  opportunity 
might  offer,  the  pushing  my  reconnaissances  into  the  Ehost 
valley,  and,  if  military  considerations  would  admit,  the 
dislodging'  the  Amir's  adminiBtration  from  that  tract  of 
country,  so  as  to  prevent  the  Kabul  Government  drawing 
supplies  from  it.  Finally,  I  was  directed  to  explore  the 
roads  leading  to  the  unknown  region  beyond  Ehost. 

The  Shutargardan  was  not  less  than  180  miles  from 
Eohat,  the^  garrison  of  which  station  would,  on  my  depar- 
ture, be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  Bawal  Pindi,  the 
nearest  place  from  which  aid  ccald  be  procured,  was 
ISO  miles  still  further  off,  separated  from  Eohat  by  an 
execrable  road  and  the  swiftly-flowing  river  Indus,  crossed 
by  a  precarious  bridge  of  boats.  It  had  to  be  taken  into 
account  also  that  the  various  Afridi  tribes  were  watching 
their  opportunity,  and  at  the  first  favourable  moment,  in 
commonl^with  the  tribesmen  nearer  Earam,  they  might  be 
expected  to  take  advantage  of  our  weakness  and  attack  oftr 
convoys  and  the  small  posts  which  had  necessarily  to  be 
established  along  our  line  of  communication. 

The  attitude  of  the  Mahomedan  sepoys,  of  whom  there 
were  large  numbers  in  four  out  of  my  six  Native  Infantry 
regiments,  was  also  a  cause  of  considerable  anxiety ;  for  I 
was  aware  that  they  were  not  altogether  happy  at  the 
prospect  of  taking  part  in  a  war  against  their  co-religionist, 
the  Bnler  of  Afghanistan,  and  that  the  mullas  were  already 
urging  them  to  desert  our  cause. 

Furthermore,  I  discovered  that  my  only  British  Infantry 
Begiment,  the  2nd  BattaUon  of  the  6th  Foot,  was  Bwklj 
to  a  degree,  and  therefore  in  an  unserviceable  conditicm. 
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It  vas  largely  composed  of  quite  young,  nnacclimatized 
Boldiere,  peculiarly  snaeeptible  to  fever — that  terrible 
Bconrgd  which  fills  the  hospitals  of  oor  Punjab  stations  in 
the  antomn  of  each  year.  I  rode  oat  to  meet  the  battalion 
on  its  way  into  Kohat,  and  was  horrified  to  see  the  long 
line  of  doolieB  and  ambalance-carts  by  which  it  was  accom- 
panied. 

The  inefficient  state  of  the  transport  added  to  my 
anxieties.  Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  experienced  in 
former  campaigna  from  the  same  cause,  the  Qovemmeut 
had  neglected  to  take  any  steps  for  the  organization  of  a 
proper  transport  service  while  we  were  at  peace ;  conse- 
qnentiy,  when  everything  should  have  been  ready  for  a 
start,  confusion  reigned  supreme  in  this  all-important 
department.  Large  numbers  of  camels,  mules,  and  bullocks 
arrived  daily,  picked  up  at  exorbitant  prices  from  anyone 
who  would  supply  them ;  but  most  of  these  animals  were 
qaite  unfit  to  enter  upon  the  hard  work  of  a  campaign,  and 
with  a  totally  inexperienced  and  quite  insufficient  staff  of 
officers  to  supervise  them,  it  was  evident  that  the  majority 
mnst  Buccamb  at  an  early  date. 

Hardly  had  I  reaUzed  these  shorteomingB  in  the  con- 
■titntion  and  equipment  of  my  column  than  I  received 
intelligence  which  led  me  to  beUeve  that  the  Afghans  would 
hold  the  Peiwar  Eotal  (the  pass  leading  into  Afghamstan 
over  the  range  of  mountains  bounding  the  Euram  valley) 
in  great  strength,  and  were  determined  to  oppose  our 
advance  at  this  point.  Under  these  circumstances  I  felt 
myself  justified  in  representing  to  the  powers  at  Simla 
that  I  considered  the  number  of  troops  at  my  disposal 
inadequate  for  the  task  they  were  expected  to  perform, 
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which  representation  resulted  in  the  23rd  Pioneers,  vhoea 
transfer  to  the  Khyber  column  had  been  under  con- 
sideration, being  left  with  me,  and  the  72nd  Highlanders, 
a  battery  of  Field  Artillery,  and  the  28th  Fonjab  Infantry, 
being  sent  to  Eohat.  Of  these,  however,  I  was  allowed  to 
take  on  with  me  only  one  wing  of  the  72nd,  half  the 
battery, and  the  28th  Funjab  Infantry;  and  the  last  named 
regiment  I  could  hardly  consider  as  part  of  my  force,  for 
when  we  should  arrive  at  Thai,  our  furthest  frontier  post, 
it  would  have  to  be  dropped,  with  a  wing  of  the  5th  Punjab 
Cavalry  and  No.  2  Mountain  Battery,  to  garrison  that 
place. 

This  small  reinforcement  was  not  given  to  me  without 
considerable  demur  on  the  part  of  the  military  authorities, 
who  had  made  up  their  minds  that  the  Kuram  column 
would  meet  with  slight,  if  any,  opposition,  and  that  the 
chief  stand  would  be  made  in  the  Ebyber.  Lord  Lytton, 
however,  supported  my  appeal,  as  did  Sir  Neville  Chamber- 
lain, who  was  then  acting  as  Military  Member  of  Council, 
and  who  had  personal  knowledge  of  the  great  natural 
strength  of  the  Feiwar  Eotal  position. 

I  next  turned  my  attention  to  the  transport,  and  en- 
deavoured by  all  the  means  I  could  think  of  to  render  it 
more  efficient.  A  certain  portion  of  it  I  placed  in  r^- 
mental  charge  ;  I  had  the  men  instructed  in  loading  and 
unloading,  and  I  took  great  care  that  the  animals  were  not 
overladen. 

Happily,  I  had  a  very  able  staff.  Major  Galbraith, 
the  Assistant-Adjutant-General,  though  new  to  the  work, 
proved  exceptionally  good,  and  Captain  Badcoek,  the  chief 
Commissariat  officer,  and  Major  Collett  and  Captain  '  Pick ' 
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Kennedy,  officers  of  the  Qaarteimaster-G^er&l'B  depart- 
ment, whom  I  had  myself  selected,  I  coald  thoroaghly 
depend  upon. 

As  regards  my  own  personal  staff  I  was  equally 
lucky,  Captain  Pretyman  of  the  B,A.  being  my  A,D.C.,  and 
Lieutenant  Neville  Chamberlain,  of  the  Central  India  Horse, 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel  George  Yilliers,  of  the  Grenadier 
Guards,  my  Orderly  officers. 

As  political  adviser  I  had  with  me  an  old  friend  and 
schoolfellow,  Colonel  Garrow  Waterfield,  Commissioner  of 
Peshawar,  who  brought  with  him  a  large  following  of 
Native  gentlemen  connected  with  the  frontier,  by  whom 
he  thought  our  intercourse  with  the  tribesmen  would  be 
assisted.  With  scarcely  an  exception  they  proved  loyal, 
and  throughout  the  campaign  helped  me  materially. 

Knowing  how  important  it  was  to  secure  the  interest  ol 
the  Chiefs  and  Khans  of  the  border  on  our  side,  especially 
those  who  had  influence  in  the  Kuram  valley,  we  lost 
no  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  them  while 
we  were  at  Kohat.  They  were  friendly  and  full  of  promises, 
but  it  was  clear  that  the  amount  of  assistance  to  be  given 
by  them  depended  on  whether  or  not  our  occupation  of 
Euram  was  to  be  permanent,  and  on  this  important  point 
I  solicited  definite  instructions.  I  reported  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief that,  from  all  I  bad  learnt,  the  advent  of 
a  British  force  would  be  welcomed  by  the  people,  provided 
they  understood  that  it  was  the  forerunner  of  annexation ; 
that  in  this  ease  we  should  be  regarded  aa  deliverers, 
and  all  the  resources  of  the  country  would  be  placed  at 
our  disposal ;  but  if  the  people  were  led  to  believe  that  the 
force  would  he  withdrawn  when  our  work  was  finished, 
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and  that  they  would  be  again  handed  over  to  the  tmider 
meroiee  ot  the  Kabul  Ck>yemment,  we  muat  expect  no  aid 
from  them,  as  they  would  natorall;  dread  the  resentment 
of  their  Afghan  rnlers. 

In  reply,  I  was  informed  that  I  could  aseure  the  people 
of  Karam  that  our  occupation  would  be  permanent;  and 
my  being  enabled  to  make  thie  promise  waa  undoubtedly 
the  explanation  of  the  friendly  reception  we  met  with  on 
entering  the  valley,  and  the  cause  of  my  receiving  at  the 
same  time  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of  the  Turis  (the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Kuram  valley),  inquiring  when  we  might  be 
expected,  aa  they  were  suffering  greatly  from  the  ^anny  of 
the  Afghan  Government,  and  were  anxiously  waiting  the 
arrival  of  the  British. 
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CHAPTER  XL VI. 

Br  the  15th  November  my  column*  (oonBisting  of  1,346 
British  and  9,990  Native  soldiers,  with  13  gmis)  was  con- 
centrated at  Thai,  and  on  the  20th — the  limit  of  time  given 
to  the  Amir  —  no  reply  having  been  vouchsafed  to  the 
Viceroy's  altimattim,  orders  were  issued  to  the  three 
columns  to  advance  the  next  day.t 

*  The  details  of  the  coltunn  axe  given  In  the  Appendix. 

t  On  the  80th  November  a  sabordin&te  officer  of  the  Eabnl  Qovern- 
ment  reached  Sir  Samuel  Browne's  camp  at  Daka,  and  delivered  the 
following  letter  from  the  Amir  to  the  address  of  the  Viceroy : 

'  FsoH  HIS  HiOHHisa  THB  AwB  OF  Kabul  to  tbb  Vioibot  of 

'  Kabul,  19tt  Novemher,  1878. 

*  Be  it  known  to  your  Exoellencj  that  I  have  reaeived,  aad  read 
from  beginning  to  end,  the  friendly  letter  which  your  Exoelleney  haa 
Bent,  in  reply  to  the  letter  I  despatched  by  Nawab  Ghuhun  Huaaein 
Eh&n,  With  regard  to  the  expressions  nsed  by  your  Excellenoy  in  the 
beginning  oE  your  letter,  referring  to  the  friendly  character  of  the 
IGssion  and  the  goodwill  of  the  British  Gtovemment,  I  leave  it  to  your 
Excellency,  whose  wisdom  and  justice  are  universally  admitted,  to 
decide  whether  any  reliance  can  be  placed  Tipon  goodwill,  If  it  be 
evidenced  by  words  only.  Bnt  if,  on  the  other  hand,  goodwill  reoUy 
oonnsts  of  deeds  sjid  actions,  then  it  has  not  been  manifested  by  the 
various  wishea  that  have  been  expressed,  and  the  proposals  that  have 
been  made  by  British  officials  during  the  lost  few  years  to  officials  of 
this  God-granted  Qovemment — proposala  which,  irota  their  nature,  It 
was  impoaaible  lor  them  to  comply  with. 
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The  Earam  valley,  from  which  my  force  received  its 
designation,  ie  aboat  60  mileB  long,  and  from  3  to  10  miles 
wide.    On  every  side  rise  high  and  magnifieenily-wooded 

*  One  of  tfaeae  propoBals  referred  to  my  dutdfol  bod,  the  ill-elaired 
wretob,  Mahomed  Yokiib  Khan,  aod  woe  contained  in  a  letter  oddresaed 
by  the  offioiole  of  the  British  Ooremmeiit  to  the  British  A^ent  then 
rending  in  Kabul.  It  was  written  in  that  letter  that,  "if  the  said 
Taknb  Khan  be  released  and  eet  at  Uberty,  our  friendship  with  the 
Afghan  Qovernment  will  be  firmly  cemented,  but  that  otherwise  it 
will  not" 

*  There  are  several  other  grounds  of  complaint  of  dmilar  nature, 
which  contain  no  evidence  of  goodwill,  but  which,  on  the  contrary, 
were  effective  in  increasing  the  aversion  and  apprehension  already 
entertained  by  the  subjects  of  this  Qod-grantcd  Government. 

'With  regard  to  my  refusal  to  receive  the  British  Hissioii,  yonr 
Excellency  has  stated  that  it  would  appear  from  my  conduct  that  I 
was  actuated  by  feelings  of  direct  hostility  towards  the  British 
Government. 

*  I  assnre  your  Excellenoy  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  officials  of  this 
God-granted  Government,  in  repulsing  the  Mission,  were  not  influenced 
by  any  hostile  or  inimical  feelings  towards  the  British  Government, 
nor  did  they  intend  that  any  insult  or  affront  should  be  offered.  Bnt 
they  were  afraid  that  the  independence  of  this  Government  might  be 
affected  hy  the  arrival  of  the  Mission,  and  that  the  friendship  which 
has  now  existed  between  the  two  OovemmentB  for  several  years  might 
be  annihilated. 

'  A  pon^aph  in  your  Excellency's  letter  corroborates  the  statement 
which  they  have  made  to  this  Government.  The  feelings  of  apprehen- 
non  which  were  aroused  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Afghanistan  by 
the  mere  annonncement  of  the  intention  of  the  British  Government  to 
send  a  Mission  to  Kabul,  before  the  Mission  itself  had  actually  started 
or  arrived  at  Peshawar,  have  subsequently  been  fully  justified  by  the 
statement  in  your  Excellency's  letter,  that  I  shonld  be  held  responsible 
for  any  injury  that  might  befall  the  tribes  who  acted  as  guides  to  the 
Mission,  and  that  I  shonld  be  called  upon  to  pay  compensation  to 
them  for  any  loss  they  might  have  suffered ;  and  that  if,  at  any  time, 
these  tribes  should  meet  with  ill-treatment  at  my  hands,  the  British 
Government  would  at  once  take  steps  to  protect  them. 

'  Had  these  apprehensionB  proved  groundless,  and  bod  the  object  of 
the  Misdon  been  really  friendly,  and  no  force  or  threats  of  violence 
nsed,  die  Mission  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have  been  allowed  a 
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mountains,  those  on  the  north  and  east  being  the  moat 
lof^  and  precipitoas,  while  on  the  north-west  projects  the 
spur  which  runs  down  irom  Sika  Bam,  the  highest  peak  of 
the  Safed  Eoh  range,  upwards  of  14,000  feet  high.  This 
spur  forms  the  boundary  between  Kuram  and  AfghaniBtan, 
and  is  crossed  by  the  Peiwar  Kotal.  A  river,  which 
varies  from  100  to  500  yards  in  width,  flows  through  the 
valley,  and  the  road,  or,  rather,  track,  which  existed  in 
1878,  ran  for  the  most  part  along  its  rooky  bed.    Id  the 

free  passage,  as  such  Missiona  are  customary  and  of  frequent  oocur- 
rence  between  allied  States-  I  am  now  sincerely  stating  axy  own 
feelings  when  I  say  that  this  Qovemment  has  maintuned,  and  always 
will  maintain,  the  (onner  friendship  which  existed  between  the  two 
Governments,  and  cbeiishea  no  feelings  of  hostility  and  opposition 
towards  the  British  Government. 

*  It  is  also  incumbent  upon  the  offi-ciols  of  the  British  Government 
that,  oat  of  respect  and  consideration  for  the  greatness  and  eminence 
of  their  own 'Government,  they  should  not  consent  to  inflict  any  injury 
npon  their  well-disposed  neighbours,  and  to  impose  the  harden  of 
grievous  tronbles  upon  the  shoulders  of  their  sincere  Mends.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  they  should  exert  themselves  to  muntain  the 
friendly  feelings  which  have  hitherto  existed  towards  this  Ood-granted 
Government,  in  order  that  the  relations  between  the  two  Governments 
may  remain  on  the  some  footing  as  before  ;  and  if,  in  accordance  with 
the  onstom  of  allied  States,  the  British  Government  should  desire  to 
send  a  purely  friendly  and  temporary  Mission  to  this  country,  with  a 
■mall  eacort,  not  exceeding  twenty  or  thirty  men,  similar  to  that  which 
attended  the  Kussian  Miaaion,  this  servant  of  God  wiU  not  oppose  its 


It  was  ascertained  that  this  messenger  had  come  to  Baeawol  on  the 
22nd  November,  when,  hearing  of  the  capture  of  Ali  Maajid  by 
British  troops,  he  immediately  returned  to  Kabul.  The  Amir's  letter, 
though  dated  the  19th  November,  was  believed  to  have  been  re-written 
at  Kabul  after  the  news  of  the  foil  of  Ali  Masjid.  The  text  of  this 
letter  was  telegraphed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  Tth  December ; 
in  reply  Xiord  Cranbroob  pointed  out  that  the  letter  evaded  all  the 
requirements  specified  in  the  Yiceroys  nltimatTun,  and  could  not  have 
been  accepted  even  if  it  had  reached  him  before  the  20th  November. 
VOL.  n.  41 
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meter  months  the  depth  of  the  water  nowhere  exceeded 
three  feet,  except  after  heavy  rain,  and  although  the  stream 
WB8  rather  ewift,  it  conld  usually  be  forded  with  very  little 
risL  The  valley  itself  had  a  bleak  and  deserted  appear- 
ance, save  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  few  and  widely- 
scattered  villages,  around  which  were  clustered  fruit  trees 
and  patches  of  cultivation. 

For  six  weeks  the  thoughts  of  every  one  in  the  force 
had  been  turned  towards  Kuram,  consequently  there  was 
considerable  excitement  when  at  3  a.m.  on  the  Slat 
November  the  leading  troops  crossed  the  river  into  Afghan 
territory  and  encamped  eight  miles  from  Thai.  The  next 
morning  we  marched  fifteen  miles  further  up  the  valley  to 
Hazir  Pir,  where  we  halted  for  one  day  to  improve  the  road 
(in  some  places  impracticable  for  guns  and  transport), 
and  to  allow  of  the  rear  part  of  the  column  closing  up. 
As  we  proceeded  on  our  way,  the  headmen  from  the 
different  villages  came  out  to  welcome  us,  and  on  arriving 
at  Hazir  Fir  we  found  a  plentiful  repast  awaiting  us 
spread  under  the  shade  of  some  trees.  Knives  and  forks 
were  evidently  considered  unnecessary  adjuncts  by  onr 
-entertainers,  bo  I  unhesitatingly  took  my  first  lesson 
in  eating  roast  kid  and  pillaued  chicken  without  their 
aid. 

On  the  24th  we  marched  to  the  Darwazai  defile,  and  the 
next  day  proceeded  through  it  to  Kuram,  forty-eight  miles 
irom  Thai.  We  found  the  fort  evacuated  by  the  Afghans, 
who  bad  left  behind  one  6-pounder  gun. 

Notwithstanding  the  proffers  of  assistance  I  had  received, 
I  could  get  no  reliable  information  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  Hie  enemy;  from  one  account  I  was  led  to  believe 
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that  they  were  in  Ml  retreat,  from  another  that  they 
.were  being  strongly  reinforced.  So,  to  find  out  the  truth, 
I  reconnoitred  as  far  aa  the  cantonment  of  Habib  Kila, 
fifteen  miles  ahead,  and  there  ascertained  that  the  Afghan 
army,  consisting  (it  was  said)  of  18,000  men  and  eleven 
gone,  had  left  the  place  only  a  short  time  before,  and  was 
then  moving  into  position  on  the  Peiwar  Kotal. 

Depot  hospitals  were  formed  at  Kuram,  and  all  our  snrplaa 
etoree  and  baggage  were  left  there  with  the  following 
garrisoq :  Two  guna  of  F/A,  Royai  Horse  Artillery,  half  of 
G/8,  B.A.,  the  squadron  10th  Hussars,  one  squadron  12th 
Bengal  Cavalry,  and  the  company  of  Bengal  Sappers 
and  Miners,  besides  all  the  sick  and  weakly  men  of  the 
column. 

At  6  a.m.  on  the  28th  the  remainder  of  the  force,  with 
the  exception  of  the  troops  who  had  been  dropped  at  the 
eeveral  halting-places  to  keep  open  our  line  of  commoni- 
cation,  marched  towards  the  Peiwar. 

The  stars  were  still  shining  when  we  started,  but  it  was 
very  dark,  and  we  were  chilled  to  the  bone  by  a  breeze 
blowing  straight  off  the  snowa  of  the  Sufed  Eoh ;  towards 
snnriae  it  died  away,  and  was  followed  by  oppreaaive  heat 
and  cloads  of  dust.  Our  progreaa  was  alow,  for  the  banks 
of  the  numerous  nullas  which  intersect  the  valley  had 
to  be  ramped  before  the  guna  and  baggage  could  pass 
over  them. 

On  reaching  Habib  Eila,  intelligraice  was  again  brought 
that  the  Amir's  troops  were  in  disorderly  retreat,  and  had 
abandoned  their  guns  at  the  foot  of  the  pasa.  I  at  once 
pushed  a  reconnaiBsanoe  in  force  up  the  south-eastern 
slopes  of  the  mountain  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
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Gordon,*  of  the  29th  Puiiiab  Infantry,  vho  discovered 
that,  BO  far  from  the  enemy  having  abandoned  their  gans, 
they  had  taken  ap  an  extremely  strong  position  on  the 
pass,  from  which  they  fired  on  the  reconnaiasance  party 
as  it  advanced,  wounding  one  British,  one  Native  officer  t 
and  nine  men. 

As  the  Afghans  seemed  inclined  to  press  Gordon,  two 
gons  were  brou!:;ht  into  action,  and,  to  cover  his  retirement, 
I  sent  out  the  5th  Gurkhas,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Fitz-Hugh,  who  skilfully  effected  this  object  with  the  loss 
of  only  one  Gurkha  wounded. 

Gordon  brought  me  back  the  valuable  piece  of  informa- 
tion that  no  farther  advance  in  that  direction  was  possible, 
save  in  single  file — valuable  because,  had  I  attempted  a 
front  attack,  the  sacrifice  of  life  must  have  been  enormous, 
even  if  the  attack  had  proved  successful,  the  possibility  of 
which  I  still  greatly  doubt. 

Our  tents  not  having  arrived,  the  force  prepared  to 

bivouac ;  but  our  position  proving  untenable,  from  being 

*  Now  Gleneral  J.  Gordon,  C,B.,  AssUtant  Uilitorj  Secretary,  Horse 

f  The  Native  officer  was  Subodar-Major  Aziz  Ehon,  %  fine  old 
Boldier  who  hud  seen  hard  work  with  his  regiment  during  the  Mntiny, 
and  in  mSiny  a,  frontier  expedition.  He  twice  obtained  the  Order  of 
Ufjit  for  bravery  in  the  field,  and  for  hie  marked  gallantry  on  one 
ocoamon  he  had  received  a  sward  of  honour  and  a  khUat  (a  dress  of 
honour  or  other  present  bestowed  as  a  mark  of  diatinction).  Aziz 
Khan  was  shot  through  the  knee,  and  after  a  tew  days  the  wound 
became  so  bad  the  Doctors  told  him  that,  unless  he  suboiitted  to 
amputation,  or  consented  to  take  some  stimnlants  in  the  shape  of 
wine,  he  would  die  of  mortification.  Aziz  Khan,  who  was  a  ertriat 
and  orthodox  Mahomedan,  replied  that,  as  both  remedies  were 
contrary  to  the  precepts  of  the  religion  by  which  he  had  guided 
hia  Hfe,  he  would  accept  death  rather  than  disobey  them.  He  died 
accordingly. 
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within  range  of  the  Afghan  shellfl,  we  moved  a  mile  to  the 
rear.  Stroog  piquets  were  posted  on  the  neighboaring 
heights,  and  the  night  passed  without  further  interruption. 

We  halted  the  two  following  days.  Men  and  cattle  were 
exhausted  from  their  fatiguing  marches,  and  supplies  had 
to  be  brought  up  before  we  could  advance  further ;  besides, 
I  required  time  to  look  about  me  before  making  up  my 
mind  how  the  Feiwar  Eotal  could  most  advantageously  be 
attacked. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  formidable  position — a  great  deal  more 
formidable  than  I  had  expected — on  the  summit  of  a 
mountain  rising  abruptly  2,000  feet  above  us,  and  only 
approachable  by  a  narrow,  steep,  and  rugged  path,  flanked 
on  either  side  by  precipitous  spurs  jattisg  out  like  huge 
bastions,  from  which  an  overwhelming  fire  could  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  assailants.  The  mountain  od 
the  enemy's  right  did  not  look  much  more  promising 
for  moving  troops,  and  I  could  only  hope  that  a  way 
might  be  found  on  their  left  by  which  their  flank  could 
be  turned.  The  country,  however,  in  that  direction  was 
screened  from  view  by  spurs  covered  with  dense  forests 
of  deodar. 

I  confess  to  a  feeling  very  nearly  akin  to  despair  when 
I  gazed  at  the  apparently  impregnable  position  tower- 
ing above  us,  occupied,  as  I  could  discern  through  my 
telescope,  by  crowds  of  soldiers  and  a  large  number  of 
guns. 

My  Chief  Engineer,  Colonel  Perkins,  made  a  recon- 
naissanee,  which  only  too  surely  confirmed  Gordon's 
opinion ;  and  he  further  ascertained  that  a  deep  ravine  lay 
between    the    ground   occupied    by  oui-    piquets  on    the 
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north  and  the  kotal,  bo  that  an  attack  on  the  enemy's 
immediate  left  Beemed  as  hopelesa  aa  on  bis  right,  or 
to  faifi  front. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  I  sent  my  Quartermaster- 
General,  Major  CoUett,  with  his  assistant,  Captain  Garr, 
and  a  small  escort,  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  ^rhioh  la;  to  the 
right  rear  of  onr  camp,  from  which  they  were  able  to  get 
a  fairly  good  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  Collett 
reported  that,  so  far  as  he  could  judge,  it  seem«d  likely 
that,  as  I  had  hoped,  the  enemy's  left  might  be  turned  by 
a  route  over  what  was  known  as  the  Spingawi  Kotal, 
where  it  had  been  ascertained  that  some  Afghan  troops 
were  posted.  This  was  encouraging,  but  before  I  could 
finally  decide  on  adopting  this  line  of  attack,  it  was  ez> 
pedieot  to  find  out  whether  it  was  practicable  for  troops, 
and  whether  the  kotal  itself  was  held  in  great  strength. 
Accordingly,  early  next  moming,  Gollett  was  again  de- 
spatched to  make  a  closer  reconnaissance  of  the  Spingawi 
approaches. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  I  did  everything  I  could 
think  of  to  prevent  what  was  in  my  mind  being  suspected 
by  the  enemy  or  indeed  by  my  own  troops.  Each  day 
more  than  once,  accompanied  by  an  imposing  number  of 
officers  and  a  considerable  escort,  I  climbed  the  lofty  spur 
by  which  a  direct  attack  would  have  to  be  covered, 
and  everyone  in  camp  was  made  to  believe  that  an  attack 
in  this  direction  was  being  prepared  for.  I  was  particularly 
careful  to  have  this  idea  impressed  on  the  Turis  and  the 
Afghan  camel-drivers,  by  whom  the  enemy  were  pretty  sure 
to  be  informed  of  what  was  going  on ;  and  aIbo  on  the 
Mahomedan  sepoys,  whom  I  suspected  of  being  half-hearted. 
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I  confided  my  real  plan  to  only  three  people,  my  two 
senior  staff-officers,  Galbraith  and  Collett,  and  my  A.D.C., 
Pretyman,  for  I  knew,  from  the  natare  of  the  country,  that, 
nnder  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  the  way  mast 
be  difficult  and  circnitoQs,  and  its  passage  must  occupy 
several  boors;  and  that  if  the  Afghans  got  wind  of  the 
contemplated  movement,  and  should  attack  my  small  force 
while  on  the  march  and  divided,  defeat  if  not  annihilation 
would  be  inevitable,  for  the  sorroanding  tribes  would  be 
oertain  to  join  against  as  if  once  they  believed  us  to  be  in 
difficulties. 

I  had  heard  that  the  smatlnesa  of  the  column  was 
being  freely  commented  <m  and  discussed ;  indeed,  people 
in  Euram  did  not  care  to  disguise  their  belief  that  we 
were  hastening  to  onr  destruction.  Even  the  women 
taunted  UB.  When  they  saw  the  little  Gurkhas  for  the  first 
time,  they  exclaimed  :  '  Is  it  possible  that  these  beardless 
boys  think  they  can  fight  Afghan  warriors  ?'  They  little 
suspected  that  the  brave  spirits  which  animated  those 
■mall  forms  made  them  more  than  a  match  for  the  most 
stalwart  Afghan.  There  was  no  hiding  from  oorselvee, 
however,  that  the  force  was  terribly  inBdeqaate  for  the 
work  to  be  done-  But  done  it  must  be.  A  retirement 
was  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  delay  would  only  add  to 
our  difficulties,  as  the  Afghans  were  daily  being  reinforced 
from  Kabul,  and  we  heard  of  still  further  additions  of 
both  Artillery  and  Infantry  being  on  their  way. 

Collett  returned  soon  after  noon  on  the  80th ;  be  had 
done  admirably,  and  brought  me  most  useful  information, 
the  result  of  which  was  that  I  determined  to  adopt  the 
Spingawi  route.    The  nights  were  long,  and  I  calculated 
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that  by  starting  at  10  p.m.,  and  allowing  for  unforeseen 
delays,  we  should  reach  the  foot  of  the  paaa  while  it  was 
still  dark. 

Fresh  efforts  were  now  made  to  distract  the  enemy's 
attention  from  the  real  point  of  attack.  In  addition  to  the 
reconnoitring  parties  which  were  ostentatiously  moved 
towards  the  Feiwar,  batteries  were  marked  out  at  points 
commanding  the  kotal,  and  a  great  display  was  made  of  the 
arrival  of  the  two  Horse  and  three  Field  Artillery  guns, 
which  I  had  left  at  Kuram  till  the  last  moment  on  account 
of  scarcity  of  forage  at  the  front,  and  of  the  two  squadrons 
of  Bengal  Cavalry,  which  for  the  same  reason  I  had 
sent  back  to  Habib  Eila.  Even  with  these  additions  the 
total  strength  of  the  force  in  camp,  including  British 
officers,  amounted  to  only  889  Europeans  and  2,416 
Natives,  with  13  guns. 

-  These  attempts  to  mislead  the  enemy  were  entirely 
successful,  for  the  Afghans  shelled  the  working  parties 
in  the  batteries,  and  placed  additional  guns  in  position 
on  the  south  side  of  the  pass,  showing  distinctly  that 
they  were  preparing  for  a  front  attack,  while  in  our  oamp 
«lso  it  was  generally  believed  that  this  was  the  movement 
which  would  be  carried  out  the  next  morning. 

When  it  became  sufficiently  dark  to  conceal  our  pro- 
ceedings, all  the  commanding  and  staff  officers  assembled 
in  my  tent,  and  I  disclosed  to  them  my  scheme  for  the 
attack,  impressing  upon  them  that  success  depended  upon 
onr  being  able  to  surprise  the  enemy,  and  begging  of  them 
not  even  to  whisper  the  word  '  Spingawi '  to  each  other. 

I  had  had  sufficient  time  since  I  took  over  the  command 
to  test  the  capabiUties  of  the  officers  and  regiments  ap<m 
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whom  I  had  to  depend,  bo  that  I  had  now  no  difficulty  in 
diapoeing  the  troops  in  the  manner  moet  likely  to  eneore 


For  the  turning  movement  I  selected : 

4  guns  F/A,  It.H.A., 

The  wing  TSnd  HighlanderB, 

No.  1  Mountain  Battery  (4  gnns), 

2nd  and  2dth  Punjab  Infantry, 

5tb  Gurkhas, 

28rd  Pioneers — 

Total  strength  2,268  men  with  8  guns ; 
and  I  determined  to  command  the  attack  myself,  with 
Brigadier-General  Thelwall  as  second  in  command. 

For  the  feint  and  for  the  defence  of  our  camp  I  left 
ander  the  comniand  of  Brigadier-General  Gobbe : 

2  guns  F/A,  B.H.A., 

8  guns  G/3,  B.A., 

2nd  Battalion  8th  Foot,' 

12th  Bengal  Cavalry, 

5th  Punjab  Infantry. 
In  all,  B  little  more  than  1,000  men  with  6  guns. 

At  10  p.m.  on  Sunday,  the  let  December,  the  little 
colunm  fell  in,  in  absolute  silence,  and  began  its  hazardous 
march.  Tents  were  left  standing  and  camp-fires  boming; 
and  BO  noiselessly  were  orders  carried  out  that  our  de- 
parture remained  unguspected  even  by  those  of  our  own 
people  who  were  left  in  camp. 

The  track  (for  there  was  no   road)    led  for  two   miles 

due  east,  and  then,  turning  sharp  to  the  north,  entered  a 

*  The  stroagth  of  thia  battalion  had  now  dwindled  down  to  848 
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vide  gorge  and  ran  along  the  bed  of  a  mountain  Btream. 
The  moonlight  lit  op  the  cliffs  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
ravine,  bat  made  the  darknees  only  the  more  dense  in  the 
shadow  of  the  steep  hills  on  the  west,  underneath  which 
our  path  lay,  over  piles  of  stones  and  heaps  of  glacier 
debris.  A  bitterly  cold  wind  ruahed  down  the  gorge, 
extremely  trying  to  all,  lightly  clad  as  we  were  in  antici- 
pation of  the  climb  before  us.  Onward  and  upwards  we 
slowly  toiled,  stumbling  over  great  bouldere  of  rock, 
dropping  into  old  water-channels,  splashing  through  icy 
streams,  and  halting  frequently  to  allow  the  troops  in  the 
rear  to  dose  up. 

In  spite  of  the  danger  incurred,  I  was  obliged  every 
DOW  and  then  to  strike  a  match  and  look  at  my  watch  to 
see  how  the  time  was  going.  I  had  calculated,  that,  by 
starting  as  early  as  ten  o'clock,  there  would  be  an  hour  or 
two  to  spare  for  rest.  The  distance,  however,  proved  rather 
greater  than  was  expected  and  the  road  much  rougher, 
but  these  facts  were,  to  my  mind,  not  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  slowness  of  our  progress,  and  I  proceeded  to  the  head 
of  the  column,  anxious  to  discover  the  true  cause  of  the  delay. 

I  had  chosen  the  29th  Punjab  Infantry  to  lead  the 
way,  OD  account  of  the  high  reputation  of  ColoiLel  John 
Gk>rdon,  who  commanded  it,  and  because  of  the  excellent 
character  the  regiment  had  always  borne ;  but  on  over- 
taking it  my  suspicions  were  excited  by  the  unnecesearily 
straggling  manner  in  which  the  men  were  marching,  and 
to  which  I  called  Gordon's  attention.  No  sooner  had  I 
done  BO  than  a  shot  was  fired  from  one  of  the  Pathan  ctun- 
panies,  followed  in  a  few  seeonda  by  another.  The  Sikh 
companies  of  the  regiment  immediately  closed  up,  and 
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Oordon's  Sikh  orderly  whiapered  in  his  ear  that  there  was 
treachery  amongst  the  Fathans. 

It  was  a  moment  of  intense  anxiety,  for  it  was  impoasible 
to  tell  how  far  we  were  from  the  Spingawi  Eota1,orwhetber 
the  shots  could  be  heard  by  the  enemy ;  it  was  eqaally  im- 
posBible  to  discover  by  whom  the  shots  had  been  fired 
without  delaying  the  advance,  and  this  I  was  loath  to 
risk.  80,  grieved  though  I  was  to  take  any  steps  likely 
to  discredit  a  regiment  with  sach  admirable  traditions,  I 
decided  to  change  the  order  of  the  march  by  bringing  one 
company  of  the  72nd  Hightanders  and  the  5th  Ourkhaa  to 
the  front,  and  I  warned  Lieutenant-Colonel  Brownlow,  in 
oimimaDd  of  the  72nd,  to  keep  a  watch  over  the  Fathans 
vitfa  his  three  remaining  companies,  for  I  felt  that  our 
enterprise  had  already  been  sufficiently  imperilled  by  the 
Pathans,  and  that  hesitation  would  be  culpable ;  for,  unless 
ve  could  reach  the  kotal  while  our  approach  was  still  con- 
cealed by  the  darkness,  the  turning  movement  would  in 
all  probability  end  in  disaster. 

On  the  Gurkhas  coming  up,  I  told  Major  Fitz-Hugh, 
who  commanded  them,  that  the  moment  he  reached  the 
foot  of  the  kotal,  he  must  front  form  company,  fix  bayonets 
and  charge  up  the  slope  without  waiting  for  further  orders. 

Soon  afterwards,  and  just  as  the  first  streak  of  dawn 
proclaimed  the  approach  of  day,  the  enemy  became  aware 
of  our  presence,  and  fired  into  us,  when  instantly  I  heard 
Fit2-Hugh  give  the  word  to  charge,  firownlow,  at  the 
head  of  his  Highlanders,  dashed  forward  in  support,  and 
two  guns  of  the  Mountain  battery  coming  up  at  the 
moment,  I  ordered  ite  Commandant,  Captain  Eeleo,  to 
come  into  action  as  soon  as  he  could  find  a  position. 
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I  waB  Btrock  by  the  smile  of  BatiBfied  pride  and  pleasure 
vith  which  he  received  the  order.  He  wae  delighted,  no 
doabt,  that  the  opportunity  had  arrived  to  prove  what 
the  battery — to  perfect  which  he  had  spared  neither  time 
nor  labour — could  do ;  but  it  waB  the  last  time  that  gallant 
soldier  Bmiled,  for  a  few  secondB  later  he  was  shot  dead. 

The  Gurkhas,  forgetting  their  fatigue,  rapidly  climbed 
the  Bteep  Bide  of  the  mountain,  and,  swarming  into  the 
first  entrenchment,  quickly  cleared  it  of  the  enemy  ;  then, 
guided  by  the  flashes  of  the  Afghan  rifles,  they  preBsed  on, 
and,  being  joined  by  the  leading  company  of  the  TSnd, 
took  poseessioD  of  a  second  and  larger  entrenchment 
200  yards  higher  up.  Without  a  perceptible  pause,  the 
Highlanders  and  Gurkhas  together  rushed  a  third  position, 
the  most  important  of  all,  as  it  commanded  the  bead  of 
the  pass. 

The  Spingawi  Kotal  was  won ;  but  we  were  surrounded 
by  woods,  which  were  crowded  with  Afghans,  some  400 
of  whom  made  a  dashing  but  ineffectual  attempt  to  carry 
off  their  guns,  left  behind  in  the  first  scare  of  our  sudden 
attack.  These  men  were  dressed  so  exactly  like  some  of 
our  own  Native  soldiers  that  they  were  not  recognized  until 
they  got  within  100  yards  of  the  entrenchment,  and  they 
would  doubtless  have  succeeded  in  accomplishing  their 
purpose — aa  the  Highlanders  and  Gurkhas  were  busy  pur- 
suing the  fugitives — had  not  Galbraith,  whom  I  had  sent 
with  an  order  to  the  front,  hurriedly  collected  a  certain 
number  of  stragglers  and  met  the  Afghans  with  such  a 
murderous  fire  that  they  broke  and  fled,  leaving  seventy 
dead  in  a  space  of  about  fifty  yards  square. 

As  the  rising  sun  lighted  up  the  scene  of  the  conflict,  the 
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advsDtageB  of  a  night  attack  became  more  apparent.  The 
pasB  lay  acroBs  the  shonlder  of  a  mountain  (9,400  feet 
above  the  sea),  and  through  a  magnificent  pine  forest.  Its 
approaches  were  commanded  by  precipitoue  heights,  de- 
fended by  breastworkB  of  felled  trees,  which  completely 
screened  the  defenders,  vho  were  quite  comfortably  placed 
in  wide  ditches,  from  which  they  could  fire  deadly  volleye 
without  being  in  the  least  exposed  themselveB.  Had  we 
not  been  able  to  surprise  the  enemy  before  the  day  dawned, 
I  doubt  whether  any  of  us  could  have  reached  the  first 
entrenchment.  As  it  was,  the  regiment  holding  it  fied 
in  such  a  hurry  that  a  sheepskin  coat  and  from  sixty  to  a 
houdred  rounds  of  ammunition  were  left  behind  on  the 
spot  where  each  man  had  lain. 

We  had  gained  our  object  so  far,  but  we  were  still  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  body  of  the  Afghan  army 
on  the  Peiwar  Eotal. 

Immediately  in  rear  of  the  last  of  the  three  positions 
on  the  Spingawi  Kotal  was  a  mu/rg,  or  open  grassy  plateau, 
upon  which  I  re-formed  the  troops  who  had  carried  the 
assault.  The  Snd  Punjab  Infantry,  the  23rd  Pioneers, 
and  the  battery  of  Royal  Horse  Artillery  were  still  behind  ; 
bat  as  the  guns  were  being  transported  on  elephants,  I 
knew  the  progress  of  this  part  of  the  force  must  be  slow, 
and  thinking  it  unwise  to  allow  the  Afghans  time  to  re- 
cover from  their  defeat,  I  determined  to  push  on  with  the 
troops  at  hand. 

A  field  hospital  was  formed  on  the  murgy  and  placed 
nnder  a  guard,  ammunition-poaches  were  re-filled,  and  off 
we  started  again,  choosing  as  oar  route  the  left  of  two  hog- 
backed,  thickly-wooded  heights  running  almost  longitudin- 
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ally  ill  the  direction  of  the  I'eiwar  Eotal,  in  the  hope  that 
from  this  route  communication  might  be  eetablisbed  with 
oar  camp  below.  I  wae  not  diBappointed,  for  very  BO<m 
Captain  Wynne,  in  charge  of  the  signalling,  was  able  to 
infonn  Brigadier -General  Cobbe  of  oar  progress,  and 
oonrey  to  him  the  order  to  co-operate  with  me  so  far  aa 
his  very  limited  unmbers  would  permit. 

Our  advance  was  at  first  unopposed,  but  very  slow,  owing 
to  the  density  of  the  forest,  which  prevented  our  semng 
any  distance,  and  made  it  di£Qcalt  to  keep  the  troops 
together- 

At  the  end  of  two  hours  we  arrived  at  the  edge  of  a  deep 
hollow,  on  the  further  side  of  which,  150  yards  off,  the 
enemy  were  strongly  posted,  and  they  at  once  opened  fire 
upon  us. 

Fancy  my  dismay  at  this  critical  moment  on  discover- 
ing that  the  Highlanders,  G-nrkhas,  and  the  Mountain 
battery,  had  not  come  up !  They  had  evidently  taken  a 
wrong  turn  in  the  almost  impenetrable  forest,  and  I  found 
myself  alone  with  the  29th  Pmijab  Infantry.  Knowing  that 
the  missing  troops  could  not  be  far  off,  I  hoped  that  they 
would  hear  the  firing,  which  was  each  moment  becoming 
heavier ;  but  some  time  passed,  and  there  were  no  signs 
of  their  approach.  I  sent  staff  ofBoer  after  staff  officer  to 
search  for  them,  until  one  only  remained,  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Adams,  who  had  begged  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  me 
as  Aide-de-camp  for  this  occasion,  and  him  I  also  despatched 
in  quest  of  the  missing  troops.  After  some  time,  which 
seemed  to  me  an  age,  he  returned  to  report  that  no  traee 
could  he  find  of  them ;  so  again  I  started  him  off  in 
another  direction.     Feeling  the  situation  was  beoommg 
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Berions,  and  expecting  thai  the  Afghans,  encoaraged  b; 
onr  inaction,  would  certainly  attack  qb,  I  thon^t  it 
advisable  to  make  a  forward  movement ;  but  the  attitude 
of  the  29th  wae  not  encouraging.  I  addressed  them,  and 
expressed  a  hope  that  the;  would  now  by  their  behaviour 
wipe  out  the  slur  of  disloyalty  which  the  firing  of  the  signal 
shots  bad  cast  upon  the  regiment,  npon  which  Captain 
Gbanner,*whowas  just  then  in  command,  stepped  forward, 
and  said  he  would  answer  for  the  Sikhs ;  but  amongst  the 
Fathans  there  was  an  ominoas  silence,  and  Chauner  agreed 
with  me  that  they  did  not  intend  to  fight.  I  therefore 
ordered  Channer  and  his  snbaltem,  Picot,  to  adrance 
eaationaly  down  the  slope  with  the  Sikhs  of  the  regiment, 
following  myself  near  enough  to  keep  the  party  in  sight. 
I  had  not  gone  far,  however,  before  I  found  that  the 
enemy  were  much  too  strongly  placed  to  be  attacked  snc- 
cessf ally  by  bo  few  men ;  accordingly  I  recalled  Channer, 
and  we  returned  to  the  position  at  the  top  of  the  hill. 

My  orderliest  during  this  little  episode  displayed  snob 
touching  devotion  that  it  is  with  feelings  of  the  most  pro- 
found admiration  and  gratitude  I  call  to  mind  their  self- 

•  Now  Major-General  Channer,  V.C,  C.B. 

f  I  had  six  orderlies  attaofaed  to  me — two  Sikhe,  two  Gurkhas,  and 
two  Pathane.  The  Sikha  and'  Ourkhaa  never  left  me  for  a  daj  during 
the  two  years  I  was  in  Aighaniston.  The  Fathans  behaved  equally 
well,  but  they  fell  rick,  and  had  to  be  changed  more  than  once.  When- 
ever I  emerged  from  my  tent,  two  or  more  of  the  orderlies  appeared 
and  kept  close  by  ma.  They  had  always  good  information  as  to  what 
was  going  on,  and  I  could  generaUy  tell  whether  there  was  likely  to  be 
tronble  or  not  by  the  number  in  attendance ;  they  pat  themeelvee 
on  dnty,  and  decided  how  many  were  reqnired.  One  of  the  Qorkhai 
b  since  dead,  but  the  Other  and  the  two  Bikhs  served  with  me  after- 
wards in  Bnrma,  and  all  three  now  hold  the  high  porition  of  Snbadar 
in  their  respective  regiments. 
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B&crifioing  courage.  On  thia  (aa  on  many  other  occasionB) 
they  kept  close  round  me,  determined  that  no  ahot  should 
reach  me  if  they  could  prevent  it ;  and  on  my  being  hit 
in  the  hand  by  a  spent  bullet,  and  turning  to  look  round 
in  the  direction  it  came  from,  I  beheld  one  of  the  Sikhs 
standing  with  hia  arms  stretched  out  trying  to  screen  me 
from  the  enemy,  which  he  could  easily  do,  for  be  was  a 
grand  specimen  of  a  man,  a  head  and  shoulders  taller  than 
myself. 

To  my  great  relief,  on  my  return  to  the  edge  of  the 
hollow,  Adams  met  me  with  the  good  tidings  that  he  had 
found  not  only  the  lost  troops,  but  the  Native  Infantry 
of  the  rear  portion  of  the  column,  and  had  aBcertsined  that 
the  elephants  with  the  guns  were  close  at  hand. 

Their  arrival  was  moat  opportune,  for  the  enemy  had 
been  reinforced,  and,  having  discovered  our  numerical 
weakness,  were  becoming  bolder ;  they  charged  down  the 
hill,  and  were  now  trying  to  force  their  way  up  to  onr 
position,  but  our  Mountain  guns  were  quickly  brought 
into  action,  and  under  their  cover  another  attempt  was 
made  to  drive  the  Afghans  from  their  position.  The  28rd 
Pioneers,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Gurrie,  the  two 
front  companies  led  by  Captain  Anderson,  moved  down 
the  slope,  and  were  soon  lost  to  view  in  the  thick  wood  at 
the  bottom  of  the  dell ;  when  they  reappeared  it  was, 
to  my  great  disappointment,  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
hollow :  they  had  failed  in  the  attack,  and  Anderson  and 
some  men  had  been  killed.  The  enemy's  position,  it  was 
found,  could  only  be  reached  by  a  narrow  causeway,  which 
was  swept  by  direct  and  cross  fires,  and  obatruoted  by 
trunks  of  tteea  and  a  series  of  barricades. 
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It  was  evident  to  me  that  under  these  cireumBtanceB  the 
enemy  could  not  be  cleared  oat  of  their  entrenchment 
b;  direct  attack  withoat  entailing  heavy  Iobs,  which  I  could 
ill  afford  and  was  most  anxious  to  avoid.  I  therefore  re- 
connoitred both  flanks  to  find,  if  possible,  a  way  round  the 
hill.  On  our  left  front  was  a  sheer  precipice ;  on  the  right, 
however,  I  discovered,  to  my  infinite  satiafactiun,  that  we 
conld  not  only  avoid  the  hill  which  had  defeated  us,  but 
could  get  almost  in  rear  of  the  Peiwar  Kotal  itself,  and 
threaten  the  enemy's  retreat  from  that  position. 

At  this  juncture  I  was  further  cheered  by  the  arrival  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Perkins  and  Major  McQueen,  who,  with 
the  dth  Punjab  Infantry,  had  worked  their  way  up  the 
steep  mountain-side,  in  the  hope  of  getting  near  to  the 
Peiwar  Kotal  and  co-operating  with  me.  They  were,  how- 
ever, checked  by  the  deep  ravine  I  have  before  described, 
and  guided  by  the  sound  of  firing,  pushed  higher  up  the  hill. 
They  brought  me  word  that  the  Artillery  left  in  camp  had 
opened  fire  on  the  kotal  soon  after  daybreak,  and  had  suc- 
ceeded in  silencing  two  of  the  enemy's  guns ;  that  our 
Infantry  had  crept  up  within  1,400  yards  of  the  kotal,  bat 
were  met  by  such  a  destructive  fire  that  they  could  not 
advance  further :  that  Brigadier-General  Oobbe  had  been 
severely  wounded,  and  that  Colonel  Barry  Drew  had 
assumed  the  command.  Perkins  also  gave  me  the  useful 
information  that  he  had  observed  on  bis  way  up  a  spur  from 
which  the  kotal  position  could  be  fired  upon  at  a  distance 
of  1,100  yards.  To  this  spot  I  ordered  Lieuteuant  Sherries, 
who  had  succeeded  poor  Kelso  in  command  of  the  Mountain 
battery,  to  take  his  guns,  and  I  asked  Perkins  to  return  and 
tell  Drew  to  press  on  to  the  kotal,  in  the  hope  that  Sherries's 

VOL.  n.  42 
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fire  uid  the  turning  movement  I  wsa  aboat  to  make  would 
canse  the  esem;  to  retreat. 

I  Bent  the  29th  Fanjab  Infantry  back  to  the  Spingawi 
to  protect  the  woanded.  I  left  the  2nd  Fonjab  Infantry  in 
the  poaition  we  had  up  till  now  been  occupying,  and  I  took 
McQueen' B  regiment  with  me. 

A  few  rounds  from  the  Mountain  battery,  and  the  fact 
that  their  rear  was  threatened  and  their  retreat  about 
to  be  cut  off,  soon  produced  eigne  of  wavering  amongst 
the  Afghans.  Their  Artillery  fire  slackened,  their  Infantry 
broke,  and  about  2  p.m.  Drew  and  Hugh  Gough  found  it 
poBsible  to  make  a  move  towards  the  Peiwar  Kotal.  Qough 
was  the  first  to  reach  the  crest,  eloaely  followed  by  Lieu- 
tenant Brabazon,  bis  orderly  officer,  and  a  fine  plucky  Dogra 
named  Birbul.  They  were  soon  joined  by  some  hundreds 
of  Turi  levies  collected  by  Waterfield  and  by  the  8th  Foot. 
Another  body  of  levies  under  Major  Falmer,"  who  had 
done  good  service  by  making  a  feint  on  the  right  of  the 
Afghan  position,  arrived  about  the  same  time.  Plunder 
was  of  course  the  sole  object  of  the  Turie,  but  their 
co-operation  at  the  moment  was  useful,  and  helped  to  swell 
our  small  numbers.  The  enemy  having  evacuated  their 
stronghold  and  retreated  by  the  Alikhel  road,  abandoning 
in  their  headlong  flight  guns,  waggons,  and  baggage,  were 
parsued  by  Hugh  Gough,  whose  Cavalry  had  by  this  tinie 
come  up. 

The  Peiwar  Eotal  was  not  visible  from  the  route  we  had 

taken,  but  just  before  daylight  had  quite  gonelcould  make 

out  with  the  aid  of  my  telescope  a  large  body  of  Afghans 

moving  towards  the  Shutargardan,  which  made  me  feel 

*  Now  UajoT-Oeneral  Sic  Arthw  Palmer,  E.C.B. 
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quite    satisfied    that    the  enemy's  positioQ   was    in    oar 


Night  overtook  aa  before  we  eoald  reach  the  kotal,  and 
as  everyone  was  thoroughly  tired  out,  having  been  hard  at 
work  since  10  p.m.  the  night  before,  with  but  little  food,  I 
thought  it  better  to  bivouac  where  we  were,  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Sika  Bam  mountain.  It  was  hardly  a  pleasant 
experience  lying  on  the  ground  without  even  cloaks  at  an 
elevation  of  9,000  feet,  and  with  the  thermometer  marlring 
twenty  degrees  of  frost ;  bat  spite  of  cold  and  hunger, 
thoroughly  content  with  the  day'a  work,  and  with  my  mind 
at  rest,  I  slept  as  soundly  as  I  had  ever  done  in  the  most 
loxorionB  qnarters,  and  I  think  others  did  the  same.  At 
any  rate,  no  one  that  I  could  hear  of  suffered  from  that 
night's  exposure. 

We  continued  our  march  at  daybreak,  and  reached  the 
kotal  in  an  hour. 

The  examination  of  the  enemy's  position  was  very 
interesting.  It  was  of  enormous  natural  strength,  the 
dispfwitions  made  for  its  defence  were  most  complete  and 
judicious,  and  the  iiaposaibility  of  taking  it  by  other  than 
a  turning  movement  was  proved  beyond  a  doubt;  it 
extended  from  the  Spingawi  to  some  commanding  heights 
nearly  a  mile  sonth  of  the  Feiwar  Kotal ;  thus  having 
a  front  of  about  four  miles  facing  due  east.  From  right 
to  left  the  position  ran  along  a  lofty  and  rugged  range 
of  mountains,  clothed  with  dense  pine-forests.  Towards 
the  eastern  side  the  range  was  precipitous,  but  descended 
on  the  west  by  a  succession  of  upland  meadows  to  the 
valley  of  the  Hariab ;  it  was  crossed  by  only  two  roods, 
viz.,  the  Feiwar  and  Spingawi  Eotals,  at  a  few  other  points 
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there  were  paths,  but  too  narrow  and  precipitoos  for  the 
passage  of  troops. 

The  Feiwar  Eotal  is  a  narrow  depression  in  the  ridge, 
commanded  on  each  side  by  high  pine-clad  mountains. 
The  approach  to  it  from  the  Kuram  valley  was  np  a  steep, 
narrow,  zigzag  path,  commanded  throughout  its  entire 
length  from  the  adjacent  heights,  and  difBcult  to  ascend  on 
account  of  the  extreme  roughness  of  the  road,  which  was 
covered  with  large  fragments  of  rocks  and  boaldera.  Bvery 
point  of  the  ascent  was  exposed  to  fire  from  both  guns  and 
rifes,  securely  placed  behind  breastworks  constructed  of 
pine-logB  and  stones.  At  the  top  of  the  pass  was  a  narrow 
plateau,  which  was  again  commanded  from  the  thickly- 
wooded  heights  on  each  side,  rising  to  an  elevation  of  600 
feet. 

The  Afghan  Commander  had  been  quite  confident  of 
success,  and  was  only  waiting  for  reinforcements  to  attack 
our  camp;  but  these  reinforcements  did  not  arrive  until 
the  afternoon  of  the  let  December,  just  too  late  for  him 
to  carry  out  his  intention.  He  bad  under  his  command 
eight  Regular  regiments  of  the  Afghan  army,  and  eighteen 
guns ;  while  these  numbers  were  augmented  by  hordes  of 
neighbouring  tribesmen,  who  were  only  too  glad  to  respond 
to  the  cry  of  a  jakad  against  the  inMel,  firmly  believing 
that  as  true  believers  their  canse  would  be  victorioos. 

Our  loss  at  the  Peiwar  was  not  great — 2  officers  and 
16  men  killed,  and  S  officers  and  76  men  wounded.  The 
Afghans  suffered  much  more  severely,  besides  leaving  in 
onr  possession  all  their  guns,  with  qnantities  of  ammn- 
nition  and  other  warlike  stores. 
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CHAPTER  XL VII. 

pBBcBrvnfo  that  further  parsuit  of  the  enemy  voold  be 
nselesB,  I  decided  to  halt  a  few  days  to  admit  of  our  over- 
taxed transport  bringmg  up  supplies  and  tents,  and  to 
arrange  for  the  occupation  of  the  Peiwar  position  during 
the  muter  -months.  But  I  considered  that  my  work 
would  be  incomplete  if  we  stopped  short  of  the  Shutar- 
gardan  Pass.  Moreover,  it  was  very  desirable  that  we 
should  investigate  this  route,  and,  if  possible,  get  into- 
friendly  eonunnnication  with  some  of  the  sections  of  the- 
Ghilzai  tribe.  The  Jajis,  through  whose  territory  the  first 
part  of  the  road  ran,  now  showed  themselves  to  be  as 
well  disposed  as  the  Turis ;  they  readily  brought  in 
supplies,  and  volunteered  to  labour  for  as,  and  from  the 
information  obtained  by  the  political  officers,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Hariab  valley  seemed  equally  anxious  to  be  friendly. 
The  dislodgment  of  the  Afghan  army  by  a  much  smaller 
force,  from  a  position  they  had  themselves  chosen,  had 
evidently  had  a  salutary  effect. 

As  soon  as  I  had  leisure,  I  inquired  from  Colonel  Gordon 
whether  he  had  been  able  to  discover  the  men  who  had 
fired  the  signal  shots  on  the  night  of  the  2nd,  and  whether 
be  did  not  think  that  the  Fathan  Native  officers  ought  to  be 
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able  to  point  out  the  offenders.  Oordon  replied  that  he 
eaepected  the  Jemadar  of  the  Pathan  company  knew  who 
the  culprits  were,  and  that  one  soldier  had  confessed  to 
firing  the  second  shot ;  moreover,  he  told  me  that  eighteen 
Pathans  had  left  the  regiment  during  the  fight.  On 
receiving  this  unpleasant  information,  I  assembled  a 
Gonrt  of  Inquiry,  with  orders  to  have  the  proceedings  ready 
for  my  consideration  by  the  time  I  returned  from  the 
Shutargardan. 

Having  despatched  the  sick  and  wounded  to  Koram 
and  made  all  necessary  arrangements,  I  marched  on  the 
6th  December  to  Alikhel,  twelve  miles  on  the  road  to 
the  Shutargardan.  Before  starting,  I  issued  an  order 
thanking  the  troops  for  the  efforts  they  had  made  to  ensure 
success,  and  I  had  the  honour  of  communicating  to  them  at 
the  same  time  a  congratulatory  message  from  the  Queen.* 

We  reached  the  foot  of  the  Shutargardan  on  the  Sth, 
and  reconnoitred  to  the  top  of  the  pass  the  next  morning. 
This  point  was  11,000  feet  above  the  sea,  commanded  a 
fine  view  of  the  Logar  valley,  and  I  discovered  from  it 
that  there  was  nothing  between  us  and  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Kabul  to  prevent  a  force  moving  rapidly  on  that 
place. 

*  '  Pbom  thk  Vicbkov,  Lahosb,  to  Obheral  Bobebts. 

'  Gtk  December,  1878. 
*  I  have  much  pleiwure  m  eommnnicatiiig  to  jou  and  the  force  under 
jonr  command  the  following  telegram  juat  received  from  Her  Majeety, 
and  desire  at  the  same  time  to  add  my  warm  oongratulations  on  the 
Bnocese  achieved.  Message  be^e :  "  I  have  received  the  news  of  the 
decisive  victory  of  General  Roberts,  and  the  splendid  behaviour  of  my 
brave  soldiers,  with  pride  and  satistaction,  though  I  must  ever  deplore 
the  unavoidable  loss  of  life.  Fray  inquire  after  the  wounded  in  my 
name.     May  we  continue  to  receive  good  news." ' 
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We  returned  to  Alikhel  on  the  lOth.  Captain  Benwick 
was  placed  in  political  charge,  and  Colonel  Waterfield,  aa  a 
temporary  arrangflment,  remained  there  also  with  a  battery 
of  Artillery  and  two  regiments  of  Fnnjab  Infantry,  tor  the 
porpoae  of  establishing  friendly  relations  with  the  neigfa- 
booring  tribesmen. 

From  Alikhel  there  were  said  to  be  two  roads  leading  to 
Enram,  besides  the  difficult  path  over  the  Feiwar  Eotal ; 
and  as  it  was  of  great  importance  to  gain  a  knowledge  of 
an  sltemative  line  of  communication,  in  view  of  further 
trouble,  I  determined  to  explore  one  of  them,  chooaing  that 
which  appeared  to  be  the  shortest,  and  which  I  heard  bad 
been  used  some  time  before  by  an  Afghan  Mountain  battery. 
This  route  was  described  as  practicable  for  camels,  and  ran 
through  lands  belonging  to  tribes  whose  headmen  were 
with  me,  a  fact  which  should,  I  thoaght,  ensure  our  being 
free  from  attack. 

I  left  Alikhel  on  the  12th  December,  taking  with  me 
No.  1  Mountain  Battery,  a  wing  72nd  Highlanders,  the  5th 
Onrkhas,  and  the  2Srd  Pioneers.  The  route  lay  for  four 
miles  along  the  banks  of  the  Hariab  stream,  a  tributary  of 
the  Euram  river,  through  a  valley  which  gradually  narrowed 
into  a  thickly-wooded  ravine,  three  miles  long;  at  the  end 
of  this  ravine  the  road,  turning  sharply  to  the  left,  ascended 
till  it  reached  an  open  grassy  plateau,  on  which  stood  the 
hamlet  of  Sapari.  The  inhabitants  turned  out  to  welcome  us, 
bringing  supplies,  and  appearing  so  friendly  that  I  settled 
to  halt  there  for  the  night.  I  had  been  warned,  however, 
by  the  maUkg  of  some  of  the  villages  we  had  passed  through 
in  the  morning,  that  we  should  probably  be  attacked  on  the 
march  the  next  day,  and  that  a  defile  which  lay  at  the  other 
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side  of  ft  moontain  over  which  we  had  to  crosa  woald  be 
pftrticnlarly  daugerons  to  hb.  I  determined,  therefore,  to 
tend  on  troops  that  evening  to  occupy  the  pass  over  this 
mountain,  and  to  start  the  baggage  off  long  before  day- 
break, so  that  it  should  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  main 
body,  -which  would  also  have  to  march  at  an  early  hour  in 
order  to  reach  the  kotal  before  the  tribesman  had  time  to 
collect. 

This  could  have  been  accomplished  without  difficulty,  bat 
for  the  maehinatioDB  of  our  false  friends  in  the  village,  who 
directed  on  to  the  precipitous  path  we  had  to  ascend  a 
stream  of  water  which  soon  turned  into  a  sheet  of  ice,  and 
when  I  arrived  on  the  spot  I  found  the  road  blocked  by 
fallen  animals  vainly  struggling  to  regain  their  footing. 
This  caused  so  much  delay  that  it  was  nearly  noon  before 
the  last  camel  had  got  over  the  pass. 

The  descent  on  the  other  side  was  scarcely  less  difficult, 
though  free  from  ice.  We  dropped  3,000  feet  in  the  first 
two  miles,  down  a  way  which  can  only  be  described  as  a 
rained  staircase,  with  the  steps  missing  at  intervals,  ending 
in  the  defile  against  the  dangers  of  which  we  had  been 
warned.  This  defile  was  certainly  a  nasty  place  to  be 
caught  in,  being  five  miles  long,  and  so  narrow  that  the 
eamels'  loads  struck  against  the  rocks  on  either  side  ;  and 
it  was  impossible  to  move  flanking  partiea  along  the  clifCa 
above,  as  they  were  intersected  by  wide  chasms  running 
back  for  long  distances. 

It  was  important  to  secure  the  exit  from  this  gorge  with- 
out delay,  and  for  this  purpose  I  pushed  on  four  companies 
of  the  28rd  Pioneers,  and  in  support,  when  the  ravine 
began  to  widen  out  a  little,  I  hurried  on  the  Highlanders 
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and  the  Mountain  battery,  leaving  the  Gorkhaa  to  protect 
the  baggage  and  bring  up  the  rear. 

We  only  got  posBeBsion  of  the  exit  jast  in  time.  The 
Pioneers,  by  occupying  commanding  poeitions  on  either 
aide  of  the  opening,  effectually  checkmated  several  large 
bodies  of  armed  men  who  were  approaching  from  different 
directions,  and  whose  leaders  now  declared  they  had  only 
come  to  help  us  !  Later  on  we  discovered  atill  more  formid- 
able gatherings,  which  doubtless  would  have  all  combined 
to  attack  us,  had  they  been  in  time  to  catch  us  in  the 
ravine. 

The  tail  of  tiie  column  was  followed  and  much  harassed 
by  the  enemy ;  but  they  were  kept  at  bay  by  the  steadiness 
of  the  gallant  Gurkhas,  and  so  saceessf nl  were  they  in  safe- 
guarding the  baggage,  that,  although  many  of  the  drivers 
ran  away  at  the  first  shot,  leaving  the  soldiers  to  lead  the 
animals  as  well  aa  defend  them,  not  a  single  article  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  tribesmen.  The  regiment  lost  three 
men  killed,  and  Captain  Powell  and  eleven  men  wounded. 
Captain  Goad,  of  the  Transport  Department,  was  also 
badly  hurt." 

On  Goad  being  knocked  over.  Sergeant  Greer,  of  the 
72nd  Highlanders,  assisted  by  three  privates,  picked  him 
up,  and  having  placed  him  under  cover  of  a  rock,  they 
tnmed  their  attention  to  the  enemy.  They  were  only  four 
against  large  numbers,  but  by  their  cool  and  steady  use  of 
the  Martini-Henry  rifle,  which  had  shortly  before  been 
issued  to  the  British  soldiers  in  India,  they  were  enabled  to 
hold  their  ground  until  help  arrived,  when  they  succeeded 
in  carrying  the  wounded  officer  away. 

*  Both  officers  died  of  their  woundg  soon  afterwards. 
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I  had  observed  in  the  advance  on  the  Peiwat  Eotal  the 
skill  and  gallantry  displayed  by  Sergeant  Qreer,  and  noted 
him  as  a  man  fitted  for  promotion.  Hifl  diBtingoished  con- 
duct in  rescning  and  defending  Goad  confirmed  me  in  my 
opinion,  and  I  accordingly  recommended  bim  for  a  com- 
mission, which,  to  my  great  gratification,  Her  Majesty  vas 
graoionsly  pleased  to  bestow  npon  him. 

That  night  ve  halted  at  the  village  of  Eeria ;  thence  the 
route  was  easy  enough,  so,  leaving  the  troops  to  rest  and 
recover  from  the  last  hard  march,  I  rode  on  to  Euram, 
wbere  there  was  much  to  be  done. 

The  ejectment  of  the  Afghan  ruler  of  Ehoat  and  the 
exploration  of  that  valley  formed,  it  will  be  remembered, 
part  of  the  programme  given  to  me  to  carry  through,  and 
it  was  very  desirable  that  this  service  should  be  completed 
before  the  winter  rains  set  in.  Peace  and  order  now  reigned 
in  Upper  Euram  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Peiwar ; 
but  there  was  a  good  deal  of  excitement  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  valley  and  in  Ehost,  our  line  of  communication  was 
constantly  harassed  by  raiders,  convoys  were  continually 
threatened,  outposts  fired  into,  and  telegraph-wires  cut. 
The  smallnese  of  my  force  made  it  difiicnlt  for  me  to  deal 
with  these  troubles,  bo  I  applied  to  the  Commander-in-Chief 
for  the  wing  of  the  72nd  Highlanders  left  at  Eohat,  and 
the  5th  Punjab  Cavalry  at  Thai  to  be  ordered  to  join  me 
at  Euram.  At  the  Bame  time  I  moved  up  No.  2  Moun- 
tain Battery  and  the  28th  Punjab  Infantry,  sending  the 
29th  Punjab  Infantry  to  take  the  place  of  the  28th  at 
Thai. 

I  was  greatly  hampered  by  want  of  transport.  Arrange- 
ments had  to  be  made  for  sending  the  sick  and  wounded, 
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as  well  as  the  captured  guns,  to  Eohat  (the  eight  of  the 
latter,  I  fancied,  voald  have  a  good  effect  on  the  tribes 
in  onr  rear) ;  but  hard  work,  scarcity  of  forage,  and 
absence  of  supervision,  had  told,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
on  animals  in  bad  condition  at  the  outset.  MoIob  and 
camels  died  daily,  reducing  our  all  too  small  numbers  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  was  with  considerable  difficulty  the 
convoy  was  at  last  despatched. 

From  the  first  I  foresaw  that  want  of  transport  would  be 
our  greatest  difficulty,  and  so  it  proved ;  very  few  supplies 
could  be  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  Euram  ;  the  troops  at 
Kohat  had  been  drawing  on  the  adjacent  districts  ever  since 
October,  so  that  the  porchasing  agents  had  every  day  to  go 
forthei  away  to  procure  necessaries,  and  consequently  an 
increased  number  of  animals  were  required  for  their  con< 
veyance.  My  Commissary-General  reported  to  me  that  only 
a  few  days'  provisions  for  the  troops  remained  in  hand,  and 
that  it  was  impossible  to  lay  in  any  reserve  unless  more 
transport  could  be  provided.  About  this  reserve  I  was  very 
anxious,  for  the  roads  might  soon  become  temporarily  im- 
passable from  the  rising  of  the  rivers  after  the  heavy  rain 
to  be  expected  about  Christmas.  Contractors  were  des- 
patched to  all  parts  of  the  country  to  procure  camels,  and 
I  suggested  to  Government  that  pack-bullocks  should  be 
bought  at  Mirzapur,  and  railed  up  country,  which  sugges- 
tion being  acted  upon,  the  danger  of  the  troops  having  to  go 
hungry  was  warded  off, 

The  treacherous  soldiers  of  the  29th  Punjab  Infantry  had 
DOW  to  be  dealt  with — a  necessary,  but  most  unpleasant, 
duty.  A  perusal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry 
satisfied  me  that  the  two  men  who  discharged  their  rifles 
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daring  the  night-march,  the  Jemadar  of  their  company  who 
failed  to  report  their  criminal  action,  and  the  eighteen  who 
deserted  their  colours  during  the  engagement,  should  all  be 
tried  by  Court-Martial. 

The  prisoners  were  found  guilty.  The  sepoy  who  fired 
the  first  shot  was  sentenced  to  death,  and  the  one  who  dis- 
charged the  second  to  two  years'  imprisonment  with  hard 
labour ;  the  court,  recognizing  a  possibility  that  the  latter, 
being  a  young  soldier,  might  have  loaded  and  fired  without 
intending  treachery,  gave  bim  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
The  Jemadar  was  awarded  seven  jeata'  transportation,  and 
the  eighteen  deserters  terms  varying  from  ten  years  to  one 
year. 

It  was  with  deep  regret  that  I  confirmed  these  several 
sentences,  but  it  was  necessary  that  a  deterrent  example 
should  be  made.  Treachery  was  altogether  too  grave  a 
crime  to  be  lightly  dealt  with,  and  desertions  amongst  tiie 
Pathans  were  becoming  of  much  too  frequent  occurrence, 
particularly  as  the  deserters  invariably  carried  away  with 
them  their  rifles  and  ammunition. 

The  effect  of  these  sentences  was  most  salutary;  there 
was  not  a  single  desertion  subsequent  to  the  Court-Martial 
for  more  than  a  year,  although  during  that  time  the 
Mahomedan  portion  of  my  force  were  severely  tried  by 
appeals  from  their  co-religionists. 

On  Christmas  Eve  authentic  intelligence  was  brought  to 
me  that,  on  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  the  Afghan  army,  Sher 
Ali,  with  the  members  of  the  Gussian  Mission  then  at 
Kabul,  had  fled  to  Turkestan,  and  that  his  sou,  Yakub 
Khan,  had  been  released  from  prison,  and  had  assumed  the 
reins  of  Government. 
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About  this  time,  also,  Sir  Samuel  Browne,  who  was  at 
Jalalabad,  received  a  letter"  from  the  Amir,  in  which  he 
announced  his  intention  of  proceeding  to  St.  Fetersbnrg  to 
la;  his  case  before  the  Czar  and  obtain  the  aid  of  Buesia. 

Sher  Ali's  dieappearance  and  Takub  Eban'B  assumption 
of  authority  suggested  new  possibilities  to  the  Viceroy,  who 
at  once  instructed  Major  Cavagnari,  the  political  officer 
■with  the  Khyber  column,  to  communicate,  if  possible,  with 
Takub  Kban,  and  explain  to  him  that  our  quarrel  was  with 
Sher  AH  alone,  that  he  might  rest  assured  of  the  friendly 
disposition  of  the  British  Grovernment  towards  him  per- 

*  'Fboh  Amie  Sheb  Au  Khas  to  thb  Oiticbbs  or  thk 

BHiriSB    GOVBEVMBNT. 

'  Be  it  known  to  the  offioera  of  the  BritiBh  GoTenunent  that  thU 
oappliant  before  God  never  euppoBed,  nor  wished,  that  the  matters  [in 
diepiite]  between  yon  and  myself  should  come  to  this  isane  [titeraJljr, 
"should  eome  out  from  the  ourtaln"],  or  that  the  veil  of  friendship 
and  amity,  which  has  for  many  years  been  upheld  between  two  neigh- 
bours and  adjoiDiDg  States,  should,  without  aoy  cause,  be  thus  drawn 
■ride. 

•And  since  you  have  begun  the  qnarrel  and  hoBtilitieB,  and  have 
advanced  on  Aighan  territory,  this  suppliant  before  God,  with  the 
nnanimoTis  consent  and  advice  of  all  the  nobles,  grandees,  and  of  the 
aittny  in  Afghanistan,  having  abandoned  his  troops,  his  realm,  and  all 
the  poasesaionB  of  his  crown,  hoB  departed  with  expedition,  accompanied 
by  a  few  attendants,  to  8t.  Petersburg,  the  capital  of  the  Czai  of 
Busria,  where,  before  a  congress,  the  whole  history  of  the  transactions 
between  myself  and  yoniselves  will  be  submitted  to  all  the  Powers  [of 
Eiirt^].  If  yoa  have  anything  in  dispute  with  me  regarding  State 
a^ura  in  Afghanistan,  you  should  inetitate  and  establish  yoor  case  at 
fit.  Petersburg,  and  state  and  explain  what  yon  desire,  so  that  the 
queetiona  in  dispute  between  us  may  be  made  known  and  clear  to  all 
lite  Powers.  And  rarely  the  side  of  right  will  not  be  overlooked.  It 
jour  intentions  are  otherwise,  and  you  entertain  hostile  and  vindictive 
feelings  towards  the  people  of  Afghanistan,  God  alone  is  their  Proteotot 
Mid  real  Preserver.  Upon  the  course  of  action  here  above  stated  this 
•oppliant  before  God  has  resolved  and  decided.' 
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Bonallj,  and  that,  unless  he  took  the  initiative,  hostilities 
would  not  be  resumed. 

Before  proceeding  to  Euram,  I  invited  all  the  TariB 
and  Jajis  who  had  afforded  as  assistance  to  meet  me  in 
darbar  that  they  might  be  suitably  rewarded.  A  goodly 
number  responded  to  the  invitation,  and  were  told,  in 
accordance  with  the  instructions  I  bad  received  from  the 
Government  of  India,  that  they  would  henceforth  be  under 
British  protection ;  that  no  Amir  of  Afghanistan  should 
ever  again  be  permitted  to  tyrannize  over  them ;  that 
while  they  woald  be  expected  to  live  peaceably,  neither 
their  religion  nor  their  customs  would  be  interfered  with  ; 
that  roads  would  be  made  and  markets  established,  and 
that  whatever  supplies  they  could  provide  for  the  use  of 
tiie  troops  would  be  liberally  paid  tor. 

After  this  I  started  for  Kbost,  accompanied  by  Colonel 
Waterfield,  the  political  officer. 

The  column  I  took  with  me  consisted  of  the  squadron  of 
the  10th  Hussars,  200  of  the  72nd  Highlanders,  a  wing  of 
the  6th  Ftinjab  Cavalry,  the  2Ist  and  28th  Punjab  Infantry, 
and  Nos.  1  and  2  Mountain  Batteries.  The  corps  were  so 
weak  that  their  total  strength  only  amounted  to  2,000 
men. 

We  reached  Matun,  the  name  given  to  some  three  villages 
grouped  round  a  small  fort  in  the  centre  of  the  valley,  on 
the  6th  January,  1679.  The  Afghan  Qovernor,  with  whom 
I  had  been  in  communication,  met  me  and  arranged  to 
surrender  the  fort,  on  condition  that  his  personal  safety 
should  be  gnaranteed,  and  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  go 
either  to  Kabul  or  India,  as  he  might  desire. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  fort  I  halted  the  column,  and 
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taking  a  small  escort  oi  the  lOtb  HuBssra,  I  rode  on  with 
the  Governor,  who  invited  me  with  m;  staff  into  bis  hooBO. 
While  tea  was  being  handed  roond,  tbe  Governor  (Akram 
Ehan  by  name)  warned  me  that  we  should  be  attacked,  and 
that  he  coald  do  nothing  to  prevent  it,  having  only  some 
200  local  militia  and  no  regular  troops.  He  further  said 
that  tiie  inhabitants  of  the  valley  were  not  directly  opposed 
to  the  British  Government,  and,  if  left  to  themselves,  would 
give  no  trouble ;  but  be  doubted  their  being  able  to  resist 
the  pressure  put  upon  them  by  a  large  number  of  tribesmen 
who  had  collected  from  tbe  adjacent  districts,  attracted  by 
the  smallnesB  of  the  force,  which  they  beheved  '  had  been 
delivered  into  their  hands.' 

lliis  intelligence  showed  me  I  must  be  prepared  tor  a 
scrimmage,  so  I  ordered  the  camp  to  be  pitched  in  the 
form  of  a  square  as  compactly  as  possible,  with  the  trans- 
port animals  and  impedimenta  in  the  centre,  and  strong 
piquets  at  the  four  angles.  Cavalry  patrols  were  sent  oat 
as  JEar  as  tbe  broken  and  hilly  natore  of  the  ground  would 
permit,  and  every  endeavour  was  made  to  ascertain  the 
strength  and  whereabouts  of  the  enemy,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose :  the  enemy  were  invisible,  and  the  patrols  reported 
that  they  had  come  across  numbers  of  peaceable<lookiug 
husbandmen,  but  no  one  else. 

The  night  passed  off  quietly,  but  when  advancing  day 
made  tbem  visible,  multitudes  of  tribesmen  were  descried 
oollecting  on  the  slopes  of  the  neighbouring  bills.  Some 
friendly  Natives  were  sent  to  ascertain  their  intentions, 
followed  by  a  Cavalry  reconnoitring  party,  when  suddenly 
a  number  of  camel-drivers  and  mule-men,  who  had  gone  to 
the  nearest  villages  to  procare  fodder  for  their  animals, 
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came  rushing  back  to  camp  in  the  'wildest  terror  and  excite- 
ment, declaring  that  the  enemy  eeemed  to  rise  ab  H  by 
magic  out  of  the  gromid,  and  that  several  thousands  were 
already  in  the  vill^e.  No  doubt  some  of  these  were  '  the 
peaceable-looking  husbandmen '  the  patrols  had  enconntered 
the  previous  day.  I  now  became  somewhat  anxious,  not  only 
for  the  safety  of  the  reconnoitring  party,  which  appeared 
to  be  in  danger  of  being  cut  off,  bat  for  that  of  the  whole 
force ;  such  a  mere  handful  aa  we  were  compared  to  the 
nnmbers  arrayed  against  us. 

Vigorous  action  was  evidently  neoeseary.  Accordingly, 
I  ordered  all  the  available  Cavalry  (only  70  men  of  the 
10th  HuBsarB,  and  155  of  the  5th  Punjab  Cavalry),  under 
Colonel  Hugh  Gough,  to  follow  the  reconnoitring  parly  in 
case  of  their  being  so  hard  pressed  as  to  have  to  retire, 
and  Captain  Swinley's  Mountain  battery,  with  six  com- 
panieB  of  the  28th  Punjab  Infantry,  under  Colonel  Hudson,* 
to  move  out  in  support.  Colonel  Drew  I  left  in  charge  of 
the  camp,  with  200  Highlanders,  the  2l8t  Punjab  Infantry, 
and  a  Mountain  battery.  I  myself  joined  Ctough,  who,  by 
dismounted  £re  and  several  bold  charges,  notwithstanding 
the  difficult  nature  of  the  ground,  succeeded  in  driving 
the  enemy  to  the  highest  ridges,  over  which  Swinley's 
well-directed  fire  eventually  forced  them  to  retreat. 

Heavy  firing  was  now  heard  in  the  direction  of  our  camp, 
and  I  hurried  back,  taking  with  me  a  troop  of  the  6ih  Punjab 
Cavalry.  I  found  that  during  my  absence  Drew  bad  been 
attacked  on  two  aides;  he  had  been  able  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  coming  to  close  quarters,  but  they  were 

*  The  late  Lieuten&Dt-Oenera]  Sir  John  HndMD,  E.C.B.,  who  died 
•a  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Bombay  Army. 
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still  hovering  aboat  at  no  great  distance,  and  I  thonght  it 
advisable  to  clear  them  away  by  moving  oat  agaioBt  them 
with  all  the  troops  at  my  disposal.  As  we  approached, 
they  disappeared  with  their  asaal  rapidity ;  the  5th  Punjab 
Cavalry,  however,  got  in  amongst  some  of  them,-  and  we 
returned  to  camp  with  100  prisoners,  600  head  of  cattle, 
some  sheep,  and  a  large  qoantity  of  grain. 

The  tribesmen,  however,  had  not  been  sufBciently  pmiished 
to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  attack,  probably  with  largely 
increased  numbers ;  so  I  ordered  the  destruction  of  the 
hamlets  nearest  as,  in  which  they  had  been  sheltered 
and  some  of  our  camp  followers  had  been  murdered. 

The  next  night  a  most  unfortunate  occurrence  took  place, 
resulting  in  the  death  of  six  of  our  prisoners;  but  it  was  just 
one  of  those  things  which  could  hardly  have  been  foreseen 
or  guarded  against,  and  for  which,  however  lamentable,  no 
one  was  to  blame.  The  headmen  of  the  particular  Waziri 
tribe  to  which  the  captives  belonged  had  been  summoned 
during  the  day,  and  told  that  the  men  would  be  released 
on  payment  of  a  sum  of  fifty  rupees  each.  The  money 
was  paid  down  at  once  for  a  certain  number,  who  were 
immediately  set  free;  but  there  was  not  quite  enough 
tor  all,  and  the  headmen  went  off  to  procure  what  was 
required  for  the  ransom  of  the  remainder.  Soon  after 
dark,  however,  some  of  the  enemy*  were  discovered  creep- 
ing up  the  banks  of  a  nulla  at  the  back  of  the  camp,  where 
the  unransomed  men  were  detained  under  a  guard  ;  the 
nearest  sentry  instantly  fired,  and  the  piquets  all  round 
took  up  the  firing,  thinking  that  another  attack  on  the 

*  No  doubt  friends  of  iba  priaoners,  who  had  oome  to  help  them  to 
emape. 
VOL.  n.  48 
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oamp  had  commenced.  At  the  sound  of  the  first  ahot  the 
prisoners  all  jumped  to  their  feet,  axii,  calling  to  each 
other  to  escape,  attempted  to  seize  the  rifles  belonging 
to  the  guard,  upon  which  the  Native  officer  in  command 
(a  Pathan  like  themselves)  told  them  that  if  the;  per- 
siated  in  trying  to  escape,  they  would  be  ahoi  His  words 
had  no  eGFect,  and  to  prevent  his  men  being  overpowered, 
he  gave  the  order  to  fire.  Six  of  the  priBonera  were  killed 
and  thirteen  wounded.  It  was  a  most  regrettable  affair, 
but  a  Court  of  Inquiry  decided  that  the  Native  officer  had 
no  option,  and  completely  exonerated  the  guard  from  acting 
with  undue  severity.  The  wounded  were,  of  course, 
taken  to  our  hospital,  and  well  cared  for  by  our 
Doctors.* 

The  remainder  of  our  sojourn  in  Khost  was  not  marked 
by  any  incident  of  particular  interest.  We  marched  to  the 
end  of  the  valley,  and  made  a  careful  survey  of  it  and  of 
the  surrounding  hills. 

The  instructions  I  received  with  regard  to  Khost  were,  to 
occupy  the  valley  and  dislodge  the  Afghan  administration 
therefrom.  To  my  great  chagrin,  the  smallnees  of  my  force 
made  it  impossible  for  me  to  give  effect  to  these  instructions 
as  I  could  have  wished.  To  have  remained  in  Khost  under 
the  circumstances  would  have  been  to  court  disaster ;  the 
numbers  of  the  enemy  were  daily  increasing,  and  it  would 

*  This  oceorreooe  was  made  graat  eapital  of  by  the  anti-war  party 
at  home.  A  member  of  the  HotiBe  of  CommonB,  in  eommenting  upon 
it,  said  that  '  some  ninety  prisoners,  who  hod  been  token,  had  been 
tied  together  with  ropes';  that  'on  their  making  some  attempt  to 
escape  they  were  set  upon,  and  many  of  them  slaughtered  in  their 
bonds';  and  that  'the  dead,  the  living,  the  dying,  and  the  wounded 
were  left  tied  together,  and  lying  in  one  confused  mass  of  bodies.' 
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have  been  impossible  to  hold  our  own.  It  was,  however, 
ot  gteat  importance,  if  practicable,  to  retain  eome  control 
over  the  valley,  a  peculiarly  productive  district,  which,  if 
left  alone  by  us,  I  feared  would  become  a  centre  of 
dangerous  intrigue  against  any  settled  government  in 
Eoram.  Accordingly  I  determined  to  try  bow  placing 
Ehost  in  charge  of  one  of  our  own  Native  officials  would 
answer,  and  I  selected  for  the  position  Shahzada  Sultan 
Jan,  a  Saddozai  gentleman  of  good  birth,  and  a  Sunni 
Mahomedan  in  religion,  who,  I  thought,  wonld  be  a 
peraona  grata  to  the  Khostwals,  and,  if  supported  by  some 
Native  levies,  and  associated  in  his  administrative  dudes 
with  the  chief  malika  of  Ehost,  would  be  more  likely  to 
hold  his  own  than  anyone  else  I  could  place  there  this 
was,  however,  a  mere  experiment,  and  I  did  not  disguise 
from  myself  that  its  success  was  very  doubtful ;  but  it 
was  the  only  way  in  which  I  could  attempt  to  carry  out 
the  orders  of  Government,  my  hands  being  so  completely 
tied  by  paucity  of  troops.  I  had  no  fear  for  the  Shahzada's 
personal  safety,  and  I  felt  that,  if  in  the  end  I  should  be 
obliged  to  abandon  Khost  altogether  for  the  present,  it 
could  later,  if  necessary,  be  easily  re-occupied  with  a  some- 
what larger  force. 

Having  decided  on  the  course  to  be  adopted,  I  held  a 
durbar,  which  was  numerously  attended,  and  addressed  the 
people  of  Ehost  in  much  the  same  way  I  had  spoken  to  the 
Tuns  in  Earam,  expressing  a  hope  that  they  would  support 
the  Shahzada's  authority  until  a  more  permanent  form  of 
government  could  be  established. 

On  the  27th  January  we  left  Ehost  and  made  one 
march;    the   next   day  I  halted,    so  as   to   be   near    the 
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Shshzada  in  esse  of  need.  The  intelligence  brought  to 
me  that  evening  satisfied  me  that  my  experimrait  vould 
not  answer,  and  that  without  troops  (which  I  could  not 
spaie)  to  support  the  newly-eetablished  authority  at  first 
starting  off,  we  could  not  hope  to  maintain  any  hold  over 
the  conntry ;  for  though  the  Kfaostwals  themselves  were 
perfectly  content  with  the  arrangements  I  had  made,  they 
oonld  not  resist  the  tribesmen,  who  directly  our  backs  were 
turned  began  to  show  their  teeth.  Accordingly,  I  decided 
to  bring  the  Shahzada  away  while  I  could  do  so  without 
trouble.  I  marched  back  to  Matan  the  next  morning 
with  1,000  men  (Cavalry  and  Infantry)  and  four  Mountain 
guns.  We  found  Sultan  Jan  in  anything  but  a  happy 
frame  of  mind,  and  quite  ready  to  come  away.  So  having 
formally  made  the  place  over  to  the  maliks,  we  started 
on  our  return  journey.  As  we  departed,  a  collection  of 
our  tribal  enemies  (about  3,000)  who  had  been  watching 
the  proceedings  took  the  opportunity  to  attack  us ;  but 
two  weak  squadrons  of  Cavalry,  skilfully  handled  by  Hugh 
Gongh,  kept  them  in  check,  and  we  reached  camp  without 
further  molestation. 

The  next  day,  the  last  of  January,  we  returned  to  Hazir 
Pir  in  Euram.  There  I  received  a  visit  from  Sirdar  Wali  . 
Mahomed  Khan,  brother  of  Sher  Ali,  who  was  accompanied 
by  several  leading  men  of  the  Logar  valley,  some  of  whom 
were  of  great  assistance  to  me  a  few  months  later.  Wali 
Mahomed  was  a  man  of  about  fifty  years  of  age ;  he  had 
a  pleasing  countenance,  of  the  same  Jewish  type  as  the 
majority  of  the  Afghan  nation,  but  be  had  a  weak  face  and 
was  evidently  wanting  in  character.  He  told  me  that  he 
had  fled  from  Kabul  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  his  nephew, 
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Yaknb  Eban,  who  attributed  his  long  impneoament  hy  hia 
father  to  the  Sirdar's  influence.  Sir  Samuel  Browne  and 
Major  Cavagnari,  on  the  Ehyber  line,  were  conducting  all 
political  negotiations  with  the  Afghans,  so  I  passed  Wali 
Mahomed  Khan  on  to  them. 

Daring  the  month  of  February  my  time  was  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  inspecting  the  roads  and  the  defensive  posts 
which  my  talented  and  indefatigable  Chief  Engineer  was 
oonstructing,  examining  the  arrangements  for  housing  the 
troops,  and  looking  after  the  transport  animals  and  Com- 
missariat depots.  No  more  military  demonstrations  were 
necessary,  for  the  people  were  quietly  settling  down  under 
British  rule.  Convoys  were  no  longer  molested  nor  tele- 
graph wires  cut ;  but  I  bad  one  rather  unpleasant  incident 
with  regard  to  a  war  Correspondent,  which,  until  the 
true  facts  of  the  case  were  understood,  brought  me  into 
disrepute  with  one  of  the  leading  London  newspapers,  the 
representative  of  which  I  felt  myself  compelled  to  dismiss 
from  the  Kuram  Field  Force. 

Judging  from  his  telegrams,  which  be  brought  to  me  to 
sign,  the  nerves  of  the  Correspondent  in  question  must  have 
been  somewhat  shaken  by  the  few  and  very  distant  shots 
fired  at  us  on  the  2dth  November.  These  telegrams  being 
in  many  instances  absolutely  incorrect  and  of  the  most 
alarming  nature,  were  of  course  not  allowed  to  be  despatched 
until  they  had  been  revised  in  accordance  with  truth ; 
but  one,  evidently  altered  and  added  to  after  I  had 
countersigned  it,  was  brought  to  me  by  the  telegraph 
master.  I  sent  for  the  Correspondent,  who  confessed  to 
having  made  the  alterations,  not  apparently  realizing  that 
he  had  done  anything  at  all  reprehensible,  bat  he  promised 
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that  be  wonld  never  do  Buch  a  thing  again.  This  promise 
was -not  kept;  telegrams  appeared  in  his  paper  which  I 
had  not  seen  before  despatch,  and  which  were  most  mis- 
leading  to  the  British  public.  Moreover,  his  letters,  over 
which  I  could  have  no  control,  and  which  I  heard  of  for  the 
first  time  when  the.  copies  of  his  paper  arrived  in  Euram, 
were  most  subversive  of  the  truth.  It  was  on  the  receipt 
of  these  letters  that  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  send  the  too 
imaginative  author  to  the  rear. 

No  one  could  be  more  anxious  than  I  was  to  have 
all  details  of  the  campaign  made  public.  I  considered  it 
^ue  to  the  people  of  G-reat  Britain  that  the  press  Gorre- 
spondeots  should  have  every  opportunity  for  giving  the 
fullest  and  most  faithful  accounts  of  what  might  happen 
while  the  army  was  in  the  field,  and  I  took  special  pains 
from  the  first  to  treat  the  Correspondents  with  confidence, 
and  give  them  such  information  as  it  was  in  my  power  to 
afford.  All  I  required  from  them  in  return  was  that  the 
operations  should  be  truthfully  reported,  and  that  any 
Correspondent  who  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  recording 
of  facts,  and  felt  himself  competent  to  criticize  the  conduct 
of  the  campaign,  should  be  careful  to  acquaint  himself 
with  the  many  and  varied  reasons  which  a  Commander 
must  always  have  to  consider  before  deciding  on  any  line 
of  action. 

What  to  my  mind  was  so  reprehensible  in  this  Corre- 
spondent's conduct  was  the  publication,  in  time  of  war, 
and  consequent  excitement  and  anxiety  at  home,  of  in- 
aorreet  and  sensational  statements,  founded  on  information 
derived  from  irresponsible  and  uninformed  sources,  and 
the  alteration  of  telegrams  after  they  had  been  counter- 
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signed  by  the  recognized  aatbority,  the  reBolt  of  which 
oonld  only  be  to  beep  the  pnblie  in  a  state  of  apprehension 
regarding  the  force  in  the  field,  and,  what  is  even  more  to 
be  deprecated,  to  weaken  the  confidence  of  the  troops  in 
their  Commander.  It  was  satisfactory  to  me  that  my 
action  in  the  matter  met  with  the  fullest  approval  of 
the  Viceroy. 

About  this  time  my  column  was  strmigthened  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Contingent  provided  by  the  Fanjab  Chiefs, 
tmder  the  command  of  Brigadier  General  John  Watson, 
my  comrade  of  the  Mutiny  days.  The  Contingent  consisted 
of  868  Cavalry,  and  2,685  Infantry  with  13  gone,  which 
were  placed  in  position  along  the  line  of  communication, 
and  proved  of  great  use  in  relieving  the  Regular  army  of 
escort  duty.  The  senior  Native  officer  with  the  Punjabis 
was  Bakshi  Ganda  Sing,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Patiala  army,  a  particularly  handsome,  gentlemanly  Sikh, 
with  whom  I  have  ever  since  been  on  terms  of  friendly 
intercourse. 

Towards  the  end  of  February  I  paid  a  visit  to  Kohat, 
where  my  wife  met  me ;  we  spent  a  week  together,  and  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  to  the  frontier  that  grand 
regiment,  the  92nd  Highlanders,  which  had  been  sent  up  to 
be  in  readiness  to  join  my  column  in  the  event  of  an 
advance  on  Kabul  becoming  necessary. 
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CHAPTER  XLVni. 

I  WAS  informed  by  the  Viceroy's  Private  Secretary  in  the 
beginning  of  March  that,  anless  aatiBfaetory  arrangements 
could  soon  be  come  to  with  Yakub  Khan,  an  onward  move 
would  have  to  be  made.  Accordingly  I  now  set  about  pre- 
paring for  fiuch  a  contingency. 

Sher  Ali  had  died  in  Af^iaa  Tarkestaa  on  the  Slat 
February,  and,  in  communicating  the  event  to  the  Viceroy, 
Yakab  Ehan  wrote  that  be  waa  anxious  matters  might 
be  80  arranged  that  '  the  friendsbip  of  this  God-granted 
State  with  the  illustriouB  British  Government  may  remain 
constant  and  firm.* 

The  new  Amir  was  told  in  reply  that  Lord  Lyttou  was 
prepared  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  the  conolasion  of 
peace,  and  for  the  restoration  of  a  friendly  alliance  between 
the  two  Governments,  provided  that  his  Highness  re- 
nounced all  claim  to  authority  over  the  Kbyber  and  Michni 
Passes,  and  the  independent  tribes  inhabiting  the  territoty 
directly  connected  with  the  main  routes  leading  to  India ; 
that  the  district  of  Euram  from  Thai  to  the  crest  of 
the  Shutargardan  Pass,  and  the  districts  of  Pisbin  and 
Sibi,  should  remain  under  the  control  of  the  British 
(Government ;   that  the  foreign  relations  of  Afghanistan 
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Bboold  be  condncted  in  accordance  with  the  itdvice  sod 
wieheB  of  the  British  Government ;  and  that  British  officers 
ahonld  be  accredited  to  the  Kabul  Govermnent,  and  per- 
mitted to  reside  at  snch  places  as  might  hereafter  be 
decided  upon. 

Yakab  Ehan'e  repl;  was  not  altogether  aatiBfactocy.  He 
agreed  to  British  officers  being  deputed  to  Afghanistan  on 
the  understanding  that  they  should  reside  in  Eabnl,  and 
abstain  from  interference  in  State  affairs ;  but  he  declined 
to  renounce  his  authority  over  the  Khyber  and  Michni 
Passes  and  the  tribes  in  their  vicinity,  and  refused  to 
consent  to  Kuram,  Fishin,  and  Sibi  being  placed  under 
British  protection. 

The  Viceroy  now  determined  to  try  what  a  personal 
conference  between  the  Amir  and  Cav&gnari  coald  effect 
towards  a  settlement  of  these  vexed  questions,  so  in  answer- 
ing the  Amir  Cavagnari  was  directed  to  convey  a  hint  that 
an  invitation  to  him  to  visit  Kabul  might  be  productive  of 
good  results,  and  to  point  out  that  the  places  we  desired 
to  occupy  were  looked  upon  as  essential  to  the  permanent 
security  of  the  Indian  frontier.  The  Amir  replied,  ex- 
pressing his  readiness  to  receive  Cavagnari  in  his  capital, 
and  laying  stress  on  his  determination  to  regulate  his 
tutare  conduct  in  strict  conformity  with  his  professions  of 
loyalty,  but  begged  that  he  might  not  be  called  upon  to 
cede  any  portion  of  his  territory. 

Hardly  had  this  letter,  dated  the  29th  March,  been 
received,  than  a  proclamation  addressed  by  Yaknb  to  the 
Khagianis,  a  tribe  which  had  been  giving  much  trouble, 
was  intercepted  and  brought  to  Gavagnari ;  in  it  the 
Amir  praised  and  complimented  the  Khagianis  for  their 
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TeligiooB  zeal  and  fidelity  to  hiiUBelf.  He  exhorted  them 
to  have  no  fear  of  the  infidels,  against  whom  he  was 
about  to  launch  an  irresistible  force  of  troops  and  QhazU, 
and  wound  up  as  follows :  '  By  the  favour  of  Qod,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  verse  "  Verily  God  has  destroyed 
the  powerful  ones,"  the  whole  of  them  will  go  to  the 
fire  of  hell  for  evermore.  Therefore  kill  them  to  the 
extent  of  your  ability.'  A  curious  commentary  this  on  the 
Amir's  protestation  of  loyalty. 

Notwithstanding  this  piece  of  treachery,  it  was  decided 
not  to  break  off  negotiations,  and  Yakub  Khan  was  in- 
formed by  Cavagnari  that  a  Mission  would  proceed  to 
Kabul  BO  soon  as  the  'necessary  arrangementa  could  be 
made  for  its  reception.  At  the  same  time  Lord  Lytton 
himself  wrote  to  the  Amir,  telling  him  that,  as  he  was 
willing  to  receive  an  Envoy,  Cavagnari  would  be  deputed  to 
visit  Kabul,  and  commimicate  tiureservedly  with  him  upon 
the  gneations  at  issue  between  the  two  States. 

I,  personally,  was  not  at  all  satisfied  that  the  time  had 
come  for  negotiation,  for  I  felt  that  the  Afghans  had  not 
had  the  sense  of  defeat  sufficiently  driven  into  them  to 
convince  them  of  our  strength  and  ability  to  punish 
breach  of  treaty,  and,  therefore,  that  a  peace  made  now, 
before  they  had  been  thoroughly  beaten,  would  not  be  a 
lasting  one,  and  would  only  end  in  worse  trouble  in  the 
near  future.  The  Afghans  are  an  essentially  arrogant  and 
conceited  people ;  they  had  not  forgotten  our  disastrous 
retreat  from  Kabul,  nor  the  annihilation  of  our  army  in  the 
Kbnrd  Kabul  and  Jagdalak  Passes  in  1841,  and  believed 
themselves  to  be  quite  capable  of  resisting  our  advance  on 
Kabul.    No  great  battle  had  as  yet  been  fought ;  though  Ali 
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Masjid  and  the  Peiwar  Kotal  had  been  taken,  a  small  force 
of  the  enemy  had  been  beaten  by  Charles  Gougb'a  brigade, 
□ear  Jalalabad,  and  a  BuccsBsfal  Cavalry  skimiiBh  had 
occurred  near  Kandahar,  the  Afghans  had  nowhere  snffered 
Berioas  loss,  and  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the 
fighting  men  in  distant  villages,  and  in  and  around  Kabul, 
G-hazni,  Herat,  Balkh,  and  other  places,  still  considered 
themselves  undefeated  and  capable  of  defying  us.  They 
and  their  leaders  had  to  depend  for  information  as  to  recent 
events  upon  the  garbled  accounts  of  those  who  had  fought 
against  us,  and  it  was  unlikely  they  would  be  shaken  in 
their  behef  in  their  superiority  by  such  one-sided  versions  of 
what  had  occurred.  On  many  oceasione  I  had  been  amused, 
in  listening  to  Afghan  conversation,  to  find  that,  while  they 
appeared  thoroughly  conversant  with  and  frequently  alluded 
to  their  triumphs  over  us,  they  seemed  to  know  nothing,  or 
had  no  recollection,  of  Sale's  successful  defence  of  Jalalabad, 
or  of  Pollock's  victorious  march  through  the  Khyber  Pass 
and  the  destruction  by  him  of  the  chief  bazaar  in  Kabul. 

My  ideas  about  the  negotiations  being  premature  were 
freely  expressed  to  Colonel  Colley,*  Lord  Lytton's  Private 
Secretary,  who  paid  me  a  visit  in  Kuram  at  this  time,  and 
had  been  a  constant  correspondent  of  mine  from  the 
commencement  of  the  war.  Colley,  however,  explained  to 
me  that,  right  or  wrong,  the  Viceroy  had  no  option  in  the 
matter;  that  there  was  the  strongest  feeling  in  England 
against  the  continuance  of  the  war ;  and  that,  unless  the 
new  Amir  proved  actively  hostile,  peace  must  be  signed. 
He  expressed  himself  sanguine  that  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  which  Cavagnari  hoped  to  conclude  with  Yakab 
•  The  late  Major-General  Sir  George  Colley,  KC.B. 
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Ehan  would  give  ua  an  improved  frontier,  and  a  permanent 
paramomit  influence  at  Kabul,  the  two  points  about  which 
he  said  the  Viceroy  was  moet  anxious,  and  to  which  he 
aaeigned  the  first  place  in  his  political  programme.  Lord 
Lytton  foresaw  that,  whatever  might  be  the  future  policy 
of  the  two  European  Powers  concerned,  the  contact  of  the 
frontiers  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia  in  Asia  was  only  a 
matter  of  time,  and  bis  aim  was  to  make  sure  that  the 
conterminous  line,  whenever  it  might  be  reached,  should 
be  of  our  choosing,  and  not  one  depending  on  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  moment,  or  on  the  demands  of  Russia. 

The  Native  agent  (Bukhtisr  Khan),  who  was  the  bearer  of 
the  Viceroy's  and  Cavagnari's  letters  to  the  Amir,  reached 
Kabul  at  the  moment  when  the  Afghan  officials  who  had 
accompanied  Bher  Ali  in  his  flight  returned  to  that  place 
from  Turkestan.  Counsel  was  held  with  these  men  as  to 
the  manner  of  receiving  the  British  Mission  ;  but  there  was 
an  influential  military  party  averse  to  peace,  and  the  Amir 
was  strongly  advised  to  abandon  the  English  alliance  and 
trust  to  Russia.  Upon  hearing  this,  our  agent  became 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  Mission,  and  being  appre- 
hensive that  Yakab  Khan  would  not  have  the  power  to 
protect  its  members  from  insult,  ha  suggested  to  the  Amir 
that  be  should  visit  our  camp  instead  of  the  British  Mission 
coming  to  Kabul,  a  suggestion  which  was  ultimately  adopted, 
the  Viceroy  considering  that  it  was  infinitely  the  best  arrange- 
ment that  could  be  made. 

On  the  8th  May  the  Amir  arrived  in  Sir  Samuel 
Browne's  camp  at  Gandamak,  thirty  miles  on  the  Eabol 
side  of  Jalalabad,  and  on  the  26th,  owing  to  the  tact 
and  diplomatic  skill  of  Louis  Cavagnari    the   Treaty  of 
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Gandamak  was  signed,  and  bo  ended  the  first  phase  ol 
the  second  Afghan  war. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  Takub  Ehan  agreed  to 
the  cession  of  territory  considered  necessary  by  na,  and 
bonnd  himself  to  conduct  his  foreign  pohcj  in  accordance 
with  the  advice  of  the  British  Government ;  while,  on 
oar  side,  we  promised  to  support  him  against  external 
aggression.  It  was  further  arranged  that  a  British  repre- 
sentative, with  a  suitable  escort,  should  reside  at  Kabal  ;* 
that  the  Amir  should  in  like  manner  (if  he  desired  it) 
depute  an  agent  to  the  Viceregal  Court ;  that  British 
agents  with  soMcient  escorts  should  be  at  liberty  to  visit 
the  Afghan  frontiers  whenever,  in  the  interests  of  both 
countries,  it  was  considered  necessary  by  the  British 
Government ;  that  there  should  be  no  hindrance  to  British 
subjects  trading  peaceably  within  the  Amir's  dominions ; 
that  traders  should  be  protected,  the  transit  of  merchandise 
facilitated,  and  roads  kept  in  good  order;  that  a  lihe  of 
telegraph  should  be  constructed  from  India  to  Kabul,  at  the 
expense  of  the  British,  but  under  the  protection  of  the 
Afghan  Government;  and  that  an  annual  snbsidy  of  six 
lakhs  of  rupees  should  be  paid  to  the  Amir  and  his 
successors. 

The  Khyber  column  was  now  withdrawn,  with  the 
exception  of  two  brigades,  and  orders  were  sent  to  the 
Kandahar  column  to  prepare  to  withdraw  on  the  Isi 
September,  the  earliest  date  at  which  the  troops  could 
safely  march  through  the  Bolan  Pass.  I  was  told  to  stay 
where  I  was,  as  Karam,  by  the  treaty  conditions,  was  to 

*  Kabul  was  eipiessly  selected  bj  Yaknb  Rban  aa  (be  place  where 
he  wished  the  Emboasy  to  redde. 
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rem&in  under  oar  control  and  be  administered  by  the  Britieh 
Government. 

On  the  24th  May  I  held  &  parade  in  hononr  of  the  Qaeen's 
birthday,  at  'which  6,460  officere  and  men  vere  present.* 
They  were  thoroughly  fit  and  workmanlike,  and  being 
anxious  that  the  tribesmen  should  see  what  grand  soldiers 
I  had  at  hand  should  an  advance  be  necessary,  I  invited 
all  the  neighbouring  claos  to  witness  the  display.  The 
Afghans  were  seated  in  picturesque  groups  round  the  dag- 
staff,  when  suddenly,  as  the  first  round  of  the  feu-de-joie  was 
fired,  they  started  to  their  feet,  thinking  that  treachery  voa 
intended,  and  that  they  were  caught  in  a  trap:  they  took 
to  their  heels,  and  we  had  considerable  difficulty  in  bring- 
ing them  back,  and  in  making  them  understand  that  the 
firing  which  had  so  upset  their  equanimity  was  only  a  sign 
of  rejoicing  on  that  auspicious  anniversary.  By  degrees 
they  became  assnred  that  there  was  no  thought  of  taking 
an  unfair  advantage  of  them,  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  ceremony  they  were  made  happy  by  a  present  of  sheep. 
In  the  afternoon  an  impromptu  rifle  meeting  was  got  up. 
The  matchlock  men  coald  not  hold  their  own  against  our 
good  shots  armed  with  Martini-Henry  rifles,  a  fact  which 
evidently  greatly  impressed  the  tribesmen,  some  of  whom 
then  and  there  came  forward  and  promised  that  if  I  should 

*  At  this  parade  I  had  the  great  pleaaore  of  deooratiDg  Captftin 
Cook  with  the  Victoria  Cross,  and  Subadar  Bagobir  Nagarkoti,  Jemadar 
Pnrsoo  Ehatri,  Native  Doctor  Sabkar  DasH,  aod  five  riflemen  of  the 
6th  Gurkhaa,  with  the  Order  of  Merit,  for  their  gallant  oondnot  on 
the  attack  on  the  Spingawi  Eotal,  and  during  the  pauage  of  tho 
Hangior  defile.  It  was  a  happ;  oironmBtance  that  Major  Qalbraith, 
who  owed  his  life  to  Captfun  Cook's  intrepidity,  and  Major  Fitz-Ho^ 
whose  life  was  saved  bj  Jemadar  (then  Havildar)  Furaoo  Khatri,  should 
both  have  been  present  on  the  parade. 
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be  required  to  advance  on  Kabul  they  voold  not  oppose 
me. 

I  took  advantage  of  our  improved  relations  with  the 
Afghans,  consequent  on  the  ratification  of  the  treafy,  to 
enlarge  our  geographical  knowledge  of  the  passes  whioh 
lead  from  Euram  towards  Kabul,  and  the  independent 
territories  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  presence  of  the 
troops,  no  doubt,  had  something  to  say  to  the  cheerful 
acquiescence  of  the  tribesmen  in  thtme  explorations,  which 
they  appeared  to  look  upon  as  the  resnlt  of  a  wish  to 
make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  country  assigned  to 
us  by  the  treaty,  and  having,  to  use  their  own  expres- 
sion, lifted  for  us  the  purdah  (curtain)  of  their  country, 
they  became  most  friendly,  and  took  a  curious  pleasure 
in  pointing  out  to  us  the  points  of  defence  at  which 
they  would  have  opposed  us,   had  we    been  advancing 


Towards  the  end  of  June  I  heard  from  Lord  Lytton 
that  he  wished  me  to  be  one  of  the  military  members 
of  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  army  expenditure  and 
organization  which  was  about  to  be  convened  at  Simla, 
if  I  thought  I  could  be  spared  from  my  post  at  Kuram. 
The  people  of  the  valley  had  by  this  time  settled  down 
80  contentedly,  and  the  tribesmen  showed  themselves  so 
peacefully  disposed,  that  I  thought  I  could  safely  leave 
my  post  for  a  time,  before  returning  to  take  up  my 
abode  in  the  neighbourhood  for  some  years,  as  I  hoped 
to  do,  when  my  appointment  as  Frontier  Gommisaioner 
should  have  received  the  sanction  of  the  authorities  in 
England. 

Meanwhile,  however,  some  temporary  arrangement  was 
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necessary  for  the  administration  of  Earam,  and  I  wrote  to 
the  Foreign  Secretary  (Alfred  Lyall),  pointing  oat  my  views 
upon  the  sabject. 

Seeing  how  much  coald  be  done  with  these  wild  people  by 
personal  influence,  and  how  ready  tbey  were  to  submit  to 
my  decisions  when  disputes  arose  amongst  them — decisions 
at  times  literally  given  from  the  saddle — I  was  very  adverse 
to  their  being  handed  over  to  some  official  who,  from  his 
training,  would  not  be  able  to  understand  dealing  out 
the  rough -an  d-ready  justice  which  alone  was  suited  to  these 
lawless  beings,  and  who  could  not  imagine  any  question 
being  properly  settled  without  its  having  undergone  the 
tedious  process  of  passing  through  the  law  courts.  Such  a 
rale  would,  I  knew,  disgust  a  people  accustomed  to  decide 
their  quarrels  at  the  point  of  the  sword — a  people  to  whom 
law  and  order  had  been  hitherto  unknown,  and  must  be  dis- 
tasteful, until  they  had  had  time  to  realize  their  beneficial 
effects.  Profitable  employment  and  judicious  management 
would  in  time,  no  doubt,  turn  them  into  peaceful  subjects. 
Friendly  intercourse  had  already  done  much  towards  this 
end,  and  tribes  who  for  generations  had  been  at  feud 
with  each  other  now  met,  when  visiting  our  camp,  on 
common  ground,  without  (much  I  think  to  their  own 
astonishment)  wanting  to  cut  each  other's  throats.  What 
was  further  required,  I  conceived,  was  the  opening  up  of 
the  country  by  means  of  roads,  which  would  facilitate 
intercommunication  and  give  remunerative  employment  to 
thousands  who  had  hitherto  lived  by  plunder  and  blood- 
shed. 

In  answering  my  letter,  the  Foreign  Secretary  informed 
me  that  the  future  of  Kuram  would  be  settled  when  I 
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reached  Simla,  whither  I  was  to  proceed  so  Boon  as  I  bad 
seen  the  British  Mission  across  the  frontier. 

On  the  15th  Joly  Major  Gavagnari,  who  had  been 
selected  as  '  the  Envoy  and  Plenipotentiary  to  His  Eigbneea 
the  Amir  of  Eabal,'  arriTed  in  Enram,  accompanied  by  &&. 
WOliam  Jenkins,  CLE.,  of  the  Civil  Service,  and  Lieutenant 
Hamilton,  V.G.,  Snrgeon-Major  Eellj,  25  Cavalry  and  50 
Infantry  of  the  Gnides  Corps.  I,  with  some  fifty  officers 
who  were  anxious  to  do  honour  to  the  Envoy  and  see  the 
eonntry  beyond  Enram,  marched  with  Cavagnari  to  within 
five  miles  of  the  crest  of  the  Shatargardan  Pass,  where 
we  encamped,  and  my  staff  and  I  dined  that  evening  with 
the  Mission.  After  dinner  I  was  asked  to  propose  the 
health  of  Cavagnari  and  those  with  him,  but  somehow  I 
did  not  feel  equal  to  the  task ;  I  was  so  thoroughly 
depressed,  and  my  mind  was  filled  with  such  gloomy 
forebodings  as  to  the  fate  of  these  fine  fellows,  that  I 
could  not  otter  a  word.  Like  many  others,  I  thought 
that  peace  had  been  signed  too  quickly,  before,  in  fact,  we 
had  instilled  that  awe  of  ns  into  the  Atghao  nation  wbioh 
would  have  been  the  only  reliable  guarantee  for  the  safety 
of  the  Mission.  Had  we  shown  our  strength  by  marching 
to  Eabul  in  the  first  instance,  whether  opposed  or  not,  and 
there  dictated  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  there  would  have 
been  some  BBsnrance  for  its  being  adhered  to  ;  as  it  was,  I 
could  not  help  feeling  there  was  none,  and  that  the  chances 
were  against  the  Mission  ever  coming  back. 

Cavagnari,  however,  showed  no  sign  of  sharing  my  fore- 
bodings ;  he  and  his  companions  were  in  the  beet  of  spirits ; 
he  spoke  most  hopefolly  of  the  future,  and  talked  of  a  toor 
he  hoped  to  make  with  me  in  the  cold  weather  along  the 
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northern  and  western  frontiers  of  Afghanistan.  Other 
matters  of  intense  interest  to  us  both  were  discassed,  and 
before  separating  for  the  night  it  was  arranged  that  Mrs. 
Cavagnari  should  either  join  him  in  Eabal  the  following 
spring,  or  come  and  stay  with  my  wife  and  me  in  Kuram, 
where  I  had  already  laid  the  foundations  of  a  house 
near  the  beautifully  situated  village  of  Shalufzan. 

Early  next  morning  the  Sirdar,  who  had  been  deputed 
by  the  Amir  to  receive  the  MisBion,  came  into  oamp,  and 
soon  we  all  started  for  the  top  of  the  pass.  We  had  gone 
about  a  mile,  when  we  were  joined  by  an  escort  of  Afghan 
Cavalry,  dressed  something  like  British  Dragoons,  with  the 
exception  of  their  head-gear,  which  consisted  of  the  dis* 
carded  helmets  of  the  old  Bengal  Eoree  Artillery.  They 
were  mounted  on  small,  useful-looking  horses,  and  were 
armed  with  smooth-bore  carbines  and  tulwars  (Native 
Bwords). 

As  we  ascended,  curiously  enough,  we  came  across  a 
Bolitary  magpie,  which  I  should  not  have  noticed  had  not 
Cavagnari  pointed  it  out  and  begged  me  not  to  mention 
the  fact  of  his  having  seen  it  to  his  wife,  as  she  would 
be  sure  to  consider  it  an  unlucky  omen. 

On  reaching  the  Afghan  camp,  we  were  received  in  a 
large,  tastefully  decorated  tent,  where  tea  was  served,  and 
we  were  afterwards  conducted  to  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
where  carpets  were  spread  and  more  tea  passed  round, 
while  we  gazed  on  the  hne  view  of  the  Logar  valley  which 
stretched  out  beneath  us. 

On  descending  to  the  camp,  we  were  invited  to  partake  of 
dinner,  served  in  Oriental  fashion  on  a  carpet  spread  on  the 
ground.    Everything  was  done  most  lavishly  and  graoe- 
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tally,  and  nothing  was  omitted  that  was  calcnlated  to  do 
ns  honour.  Neverthelesa,  I  could  not  feel  happy  bb  to  the 
prospects  ol  the  Mission,  and  my  heart  sank  as  I  wished 
Cavagnari  good-bye.  When  we  had  proceeded  a  few 
yards  in  oar  different  directions,  we  both  tamed  roond, 
retraced  oar  steps,  shook  hands  once  more,  and  parted  for 
ever. 

I  did  not  delay  at  Euram  ;  there  was  nothing  to  keep  me 
there,  and  the  prospect  of  getting  back  to  my  belongingft 
and  to  civilization,  now  that  all  active  work  was  at  an  end, 
was  too  alluring  to  be  withstood.  My  wife  met  me  at  the 
foot  of  the  Hills,  and  we  drove  np  to  Simla  together.  I 
was  greeted  by  Lord  Lytton  and  many  kind  friends  most 
warmly,  and  had  the  gratification  of  hearing  that  I  had 
been  made  a  E.C.B.,  and  that  I  had  been  accorded  the 
thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

I  was  soon  deep  in  the  work  of  the  Army  GommiBsion, 
which  met  for  the  first  time  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Hon.  Sir  Ashley  Eden,*  K.C.S.I.,  on  the  Ist  Angnat.  The 
heavy  loss  to  the  revenues  of  India,  consequent  on  the 
ontaTOurable  rate  of  exchange,  rendered  extensive  redao- 
tiona  in  public  expenditure  imperative,  and  the  object  of 
this  Commission  was  to  find  out  how  the  cost  of  the  army 
coald  be  reduced  without  impairing  its  efficiency. 

Very  little  was  done  at  the  first  meeting,  and  at  its  close 
Eden  confessed  to  me  that  he  did  not  at  all  see  his  way, 
and  that  he  was  somewhat  aghast  at  the  difficalties  of  the 
task  before  the  Commission.  To  me  it  seemed  clear  that 
the  maintenance  of  a  separate  army  for  each  presidency, 
Bengal,  Bombay,  and  Madras,  was  at  the  root  of  the  evils 
*  LieatenaDt-OOTemor  of  Bengal. 
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it  waa  oar  duty  to  consider  and  try  to  reform ;  and  I 
promised  the  Freeideat  that,  before  the  Commission  again 
assembled,  I  would  prepare  a  scheme  which  might  form  a 
basis  for  them  to  work  apon. 

I  coDsidered  it  an  anachronism,  since  railways  and 
telegraphs  had  annihilated  distance,  to  keep  up  three 
Commanders-in-Chief,  and  separate  departments,  each 
having  an  independent  head,  in  the  three  different  presi- 
dencies. I  put  my  ideas  on  paper,  and  Eden  annoonced 
himself  in  favour  of  jaj  scheme,  which  substituted  for  the 
three  presidential  armies  foor  army  corps,  all  subordinate 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India.  Portions  of  my 
recommendation  began  to  be  carried  into  effect  directly 
they  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  authorities  in 
England — such  as  the  amalgamation  of  the  Commifisariat, 
Pay,  Ordnance,  and  Stud  departments  —  but  it  vas  not 
ontil  April,  1895,  sixteen  years  after  the  proposal  had  been 
reoommended  by  the  Government  of  India,  and  although, 
during  that  period,  four  successive  Viceroys,  each  backed  up 
by  a  unanimous  Council,  bad  declared  themselves  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  change,  that  the  finishing  touch  was 
given  to  the  new  organization,  by  the  abolition  of  the 
offices  of  Commanders-in-Chief  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  and 
the  creation  of  four  Army  Corps,  namely,  the  Punjab,  the 
Sengsl,  the  Madras,  and  the  Bombay,  each  commanded 
by  a  Lieutenant-General. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

My  wile  and  I  thoagbt  and  talked  maoh  over  our  new 
life  on  the  frontier,  to  which  we  both  looked  forward  with 
great  interest  and  pleasure,  but,  before  entering  npon 
it,  we  settled  to  go  home  for  a  time  to  place  our  boy  at 
school  and  see  our  friends,  and  we  were  arranging  onr 
plans  accordingly,  when  suddenly  our  '  castles  in  the  air ' 
were  dashed  to  the  ground  by  a  ruthless  blow  from  the  hand 
of  Fate,  and  the  whole  of  India,  the  whole  of  the  civilized 
world,  was  struck  with  grief,  horror,  and  indignation  at 
the  awful  news  of  the  massacre  at  Kabul  of  Cavagnari  and 
his  gallant  companions. 

Throughout  the  month  of  August  telegrams  and  letters 
constantly  came  from  Cavagnari  (now  a  Lieutenant-Colonel 
and  a  K.C.B.)  to  the  Viceroy,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  and 
myself,  in  which  he  always  expressed  himself  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  he  was  perfectly 
content  with  his  position,  and  felt  himself  qaite  secore ; 
and  in  his  very  last  letter,  dated  the  80th  August,  re- 
ceived after  his  death,  he  wrote :  '  I  personally  believe 
that  Yaknb  E.han  will  turn  out  to  be  a  very  good  ally, 
and  that  we  shall  be  able  to  keep  him  to  his  en- 
gagements.'     His   last   telegram    to  the  Viceroy,    dated 
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the  2nd  September,  concluded  with  the  words,  'All  well.' 
CaTagnari  mentioned  in  one  of  his  letters  that  the 
Afghan  soldiers  were  inclined  to  be  rautinoas,  and  in 
another  that  a  dispute  had  arisen  in  the  bazaar  between 
them  and  the  men  of  the  British  escort,  bat  at  the  same 
time  he  expressed  his  confidence  in  the  Aisir's  ability  and 
determination  to  maintain  order;  I  coold  not,  however, 
help  being  anxious  about  Gavagnari,  or  divest  myself  of 
the  feeling  that  he  might  be  over-estimating  Yakub 
Khan's  power,  even  it  His  Highness  had  the  will,  to 
protect  the  Mission. 

Between  one  and  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  5th 
September,  I  was  awakened  by  my  wife  telling  me  that 
a  telegraph  man  had  been  wandering  round  the  house  and 
calling  for  some  time,  but  that  no  one  had  answered  him.* 
I  got  up,  went  downstairs,  and,  taking  the  telegram  from 
the  man,  brought  it  up  to  my  dressing-room,  and  opened 
it ;  it  proved  to  be  from  Captain  Conolly,  FoUtical  Officer  at 
Alikhel,  dated  the  4th  September.  The  contents  told  me 
ihat  my  worst  tears — fears  I  had  hardly  acknowledged  to 
myself — had  been  only  too  fully  realized.     The  telegram 


'  One  Jelaladin  Ghilzai,  who  soys  he  ix  ia  Sii  Louis  Cavognari'e 
woret  service,  has  arrived  in  hot  haste  from  Kabul,  and  solemnly 
states  that  yesterday  morning  the  Besidenej  was  attacked  by  three 
ragiments  who  bad  matinied  for  their  pay,  they  having  guns,  and 
hung  joined  by  a  portion  of  six  other  regiments.  The  Embssay  and 
escort  were  defending  themselves  when  he  left  abont  noon  yesterday. 
I  hope  to  receive  further  news.' 

I  was  paralyzed  for  the  moment,  but  was  roused  by  my 

wife  calling  out,  'What  is  it?     Is  it  bad  news  from  Kabul?' 

*  There  are  no  such  things  aa  beUs  or  knoclters  in  India. 
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8be  bad  divined  my  feara  about  Gavagnari,  and  bad  been 
ae  anxious  about  bim  as  I  bad  been  myself.  I  replied, 
'Yea,  very  bad,  if  tme.  I  bope  it  is  not.'  But  I  felt  it 
was.  I  woke  my  A.D.C,  and  sent  bim  off  at  once  to 
the  Viceroy  with  the  telegram.  The  evil  tidings  spread 
rapidly.  I  was  no  sooner  dressed  than  Mr.  Alfred  Lyall 
arrived.  We  talked  matters  over,  I  despatched  a  tele- 
gram* to  Captain  ConoUy,  and  we  then  went  off  to  Lord 
Lytton. 

Early  as  it  was,  I  found  the  Council  asBembted.  The 
gravity  of  the  sitnatioa  was  thoroughly  appreciated,  and 
it  was  unanimously  decided  that,  should  the  disastrous 
report  prove  to  be  true,  troops  must  proceed  to  Kabul  with 
the  least  possible  delay  to  avenge  or,  if  happily  incorrect 
or  eiaggerated,  to  support  the  Mission. 

Sir  Samuel  Browne's  force  bad  been  broken  up,  Sir 
Donald  Stewart  was  in  far-off  Kandahar,  and  bis  troops 
had,  all  but  a  small  number,  left  on  their  return  march  to 
India ;  the  Kuram  force  was,  therefore,  the  only  one  in  a 
position  to  reach  Kabul  quickly,  and  I  was  ordered  to 
proceed  at  once  to  Kuram  and  resume  my  command. 

Aa  a  preliminary  measure,  Brigadier-Greneral  Massy, 
who  had  been  placed  in  temporary  command  during  my 
absence,  was  directed  to  move  troops  to  the  Shutargardan, 
where  they  were  to  entrench  themselves  and  await  orders, 

*  '  Lose  DO  time  &nd  spare  no  money  to  obtain  reliable  information 
of  what  \B  going  on  in  Kabul,  and  keep  me  conHtantlj  Informed  hj 
urgent  td^rams.  I  wn  in<  hopes  that  Jelal&din'a  report  will  turn  oat 
to  be  greatly  exaggerated,  if  not  untrue.  As,  however,  his  inteihganee 
is  sore  to  spread  and  oanse  a  certain  amonnt  of  excitement,  warn 
General  Massy  and  Mr.  Christie  (the  Pohtinal  Officer  in  Euram)  to  be 
on  the  alert.' 
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while  Stewart  waa  directed  to  stop  all  regiments  on  their 
way  back  to  India,  and  himself  hold  fast  at  Kandahar. 

During  the  day  farther  telegrams  were  received  confirm- 
ing the  troth  of  the  first  report,  and  telling  of  the  Mission 
having  been  overwhelmed  and  every  member  of  it  cruelly 
massacred ;  and  later  Captain  Conollj  telegraphed  that 
messengers  had  arrived  from  the  Amir  bringing  two  letters 
addressed  to  me  giving  his  version  of  what  had  occurred. 

Dnring  the  tew  hours  I  remained  at  Simla  I  was  busily 
engaged  in  discussing  with  Sir  Frederick  Haines  the 
formation  of  the  Kabul  Field  Force,*  as  my  new  command 
was  designated,  and  the  many   important  matters  which 

*  The  Kabul  Field  Force  was  compoaed  aa  toUowe  : 

Aatillebt. 
Lieutenant- Colonel  B.  L.  Oordon,  commanding. 
Captiun  J.  W.  Inge,  Adjutant. 

F/A,  Boyta  Horse  Artillei?,  Uajor  J.  C.  Bmyth-Windham. 
G/8,  Boyal  ArtiUery,  Major  Bydnej  Parry. 
Ko.  1  (Eohat)  Mountain  Battery  (four  guns),  Captain  Morgan. 
No.  2  (Deraj&t)  Mountain  Battery  (four  guns),  Captain  Bwinlejt. 
Two  Oatling  guns,  Captain  Broikdfoot. 

Enqinebbs. 
lieatenant' Colonel  M.  Perkins,  C.B.,  commanding. 
Lieutenant  F.  Bpratt,  Adjutant. 
Cq)tain  Woodthorpe,  B.E.,  in  charge  of  surveying. 
Captain  Btratton,  22nd  Regiment,  in  charge  of  signaUing. 
Lieatenant  F.  Bum-Murdoch,  R.E.,  Boyal  En^eer  Paik. 

Cavubt- 
Brigadier- General  W.  B.  Massy,  commanding. 
Lieutenant  J.  P.  Brabazon,  10th  HoBsara,  Brigade-Major. 
(Kh  Lancers,  Lieutenant- Colonel  B.  S.  Cleland. 
Sth  Punjab  Cavalry,  Major  B.  Williams. 
12th  Bengal  Cavalry,  Major  Green. 
14th  Bengal  Lancers,  Lieatenant-Colonel  Boss. 
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had  to  be  considered.  More  troops  had  to  be  harried  ap, 
lor  it  would  be  necffitsary  to  hold  Euram  in  strength  while 
I  moved  on  to  Kabul,  and,  as  commuuicatioa  by  the 
Shatargardau  could  not  be  depended  npon  after  December, 
on  accoaot  of  bdow,  the  Ehyber  route  would  have  to  be 
opened  out. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  last  year's  campaign  my 
anxiety  had  been  so  largely  increaeed  by  having  been 
given  officers  totally  inexperienced  in  war  to  fill  the  higher 
posts  in  the  Eoram  column,  that  I  did  not  hesitate  to  press 
npon  the  Commander-in-Chief,  now  that  I  had  a  far  more 
difficult  operation  to  carry  through,  the  importance  of  my 
eenioT  officers  being  tried  men  on  whom  I  could  implicitly 
rely  ;  and  I  succeeded  in  getting  for  the  command  of  my 
two  Infantry  brigades  Herbert  Maepherson*  and  1.  J), 
Baker.t  the  Viceroy's  Military  Secretary,  both  of  whom  had 

1st  Ihfahtbt  Brioadk. 
Brigadiar-Oenaml  H.  Maopheraon,  C.B.,  V.C,  commanding. 
Captain  G.  de  C.  Morton,  6th  Foot,  Brigsde-Uajor. 
67th  Foot,  Lientenant-Colouel  G.  B.  Enowles. 
92iid  Highlanders,  Lientenuit- Colonel  G.  H.  Parker. 
28th  Punjab  Infantry,  LieDlenant-ColoDel  3.  Hudson. 

2hs  IxrANTRY  Bbiqade. 
Brigadier.General  T.  D,  Baker,  C.B.,  ISth  Foot,  commanding. 
Captain  W.  C.  Farwell,  26th  Punjab  Infantry,  Brigade- Major. 
72iid  Highlanders,  Lieutenant -Colonel  Brownlow. 
6th  Gurkhas,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fitz-Hugh. 
5th  Punjab  Infantry,  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  Macqueen. 
Srd  Sikhs,  Lieutenant- Colonel  G.  M.  Money. 
2Srd  Pioneers,  Lieutenant -Colonel  Currie. 

*  The  late  Lientenant-General  Sir  Herbert  Maepherson,  V.C,  E.C.B., 
who  died  as  Commeuider- in -Chief  of  Madras. 

t  The  Ute  Sir  Thomas  Baker,  K.C.B.,  who  died  as  Quartermaster- 
General  at  the  Horse  Guards. 
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seen  a  good  deal  of  service,  while  the  former  had  already 
commanded  a  brigade  in  the  field. 

To  the  command  of  the  Artillery  aod  Cavalry,  Lientenant- 
Golonel  B.  Gordon  and  Brigadier-Gteueral  Massy  were  ap- 
pointed, neither  of  whom  had  much  experience  of  war. 
Gordon  had  served  in  Central  India  during  the  Mutiny, 
and  Maesy  by  his  pluck  as  s  subaltern  of  Infantry  in  the 
Crimea  had  gained  for  himself  the  tobriquet  of  'Eedan' 
Masay.  But  be  had  not  served  with  Cavalry  in  the  field, 
and  from  my  shght  acquaintance  with  him  I  could  not  say 
whether  he  possessed  the  very  exceptional  qualities  required 
in  a  Cavalry  Commander. 

My  staff  had  proved  themselves  so  capable  and  reliable 
that  I  had  no  wish  to  make  any  change ;  it  was,  however, 
materially  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  Colonel 
Macgregor,*  as  'Chief  of  the  Staff,'  with  Captain  Combe,+ 
10th  HuBsare,  and  Lieutenant  Manners  Smith  t  as  Deputy- 
Assistant  Quartermaster- Generals. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Durand§  was  attached  to  me  as  Politieal 
Secretary,  and  Major  Hastings  as  Political  Officer,  in  place 
of  Colonel  Waterfield,  who  was  kors  de  combat  from  a  broken 
leg.  Hugh  Gough,  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General, 
and  Major  Mark  Heathcote  ab  his  aBsistant,  were  placed  in 
charge  of  the  lines  of  communication. 

Before  leaving  Simla  I  paid  a  farewell  visit  to  Lord 
Lytton.     I   found   him  in  a   state  of  deep   distress   and 

•  The  late  Sir  Charles  MaoGregor,  K.C.B. 

\  Now  Major-General  Combe,  C.B. 

%  This  promising  joong  ofBeer  greatly  diatdnguiahed  biinaeU  at 
Kabul,  and  died  a  few  yeara  afterwards  of  cholera. 

§  How  Sir  Mortimer  Durand,  E.C.S.I.,  E.C.I.E.,  British  Minister 
at  Teheran. 
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depression.  To  a  niBn  ol  hie  affectionate  dispOBition,  the 
fate  of  Cavagnari,  for  whom  be  had  a  great  personal  r^ard, 
was  a  real  grief.  Bat  on  public  grounds  he  felt  still  more 
strong];  the  collapse  of  the  Mission  and  the  consequent 
heavy  blow  to  the  policy  he  had  so  much  at  heart,  viz., 
the  rectification  of  our  defective  frontier,  and  the  rcnder- 
iqg  India  aecura  agmnst  foreign  aggression  —  a  policy 
which,  though  scouted  at  the  time  by  a  i>arty  which  later 
became  all-powerful,  has  since  been  justified  by  the  action 
of  successive  Governments,  Liberal  and  Conservative  alike, 
until  at  the  present  moment  our  frontier  is  gradually 
becoming  what  Lord  Lytton,  with  his  clear  foreBightedness 
and  intelligent  appreciation  of  our  responsibilities  and 
India's  requirements,  would  then  have  made  it. 

In  answer  to  my  request  for  instructions  as  to  the  line  I 
should  take  about  our  future  relations  with  the  Afghans, 
Lord  Lytton  said :  '  You  can  tell  them  we  shaU  never  again 
altogether  withdraw  from  Afghanistan,  and  that  those  who 
help  you  will  be  befriended  and  protected  by  the  British 
Government.' 

While  I  was  with  Lord  Lytton,  a  telegram*  was  brot^ht 

*  Tblbsrau  datbd  Bth  Septembkb,  1679. 
Prom  To 

C&PTAIN   CONOLLT,  FoBBlOH    SBCRKTAKV, 

AuKHBL.  Simla. 

'Clear  the  Line. — Sirkai  Ehon,  bearer  of  the  Amir's  first  letter, 
eonfirms  previous  reports  of  disaster,  and  describes  tiow  BadBh&h 
Khan  viuted  the  spot,  tmd  saw  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Envoy,  staff, 
and  escort.  Of  the  latter,  some  nine  sowars  ore  eaii  to  have  been  out 
getting  grass  that  day,  and  were  not  killed  with  the  rest ;  defence  was 
vary  atobbom,  and  loss  of  the  Eabulie  heavy,  pat  down  at  one  hundred, 
or  more.  Finding  they  could  not  storm  the  place,  the  mutineers  set 
fire  to  the  doorway  below,  and,  when  that  gave  way,  swarmed  in 
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in  from  Captain  Conolly,  reporting  the  details  of  the  attack 
QpoQ  the  Embassy,  as  given  to  him  by  the  meBBenger  who 
had  been  entrusted  by  the  Amir  to  deliver  the  two  letters 
addressed  to  me.  In  this  telegram  Conolly  solicited  in- 
structions as  to  what  he  was  to  communicate  to  the  Amir 
in  reply  to  His  Higbness's  request  for  aid,  and  inquired 
whether  he  was  at  liberty  to  make  terms  with  one 
Badshah  Khan,  an  influential  Ghilzai  Chief,  who  had  come 
to  Alikhel  to  ofiFer  his  services. 

The  following  telegram  was  sent  in  reply  by  the  Foreign 
Secretary : 

'  Your  telegram  6th.  Beplj  to  the  Auur  at  once  from  the  Viceroy  that 
a  strong  BritiBh  force  onder  OeDer&l  Roberts  will  march  epeedil;  on 
Kabul  to  his  roliet,  from  the  Shatsrgardaii,  and  that  he  ahoiild  ose  all 
his  resouices  to  co-operate  with,  and  facilitate,  the  advance  of  the 
troops  through  his  oonntry.  Tour  proposal  to  subsidize  Badshah 
Eban  and  accept  his  serrices  is  approved.  Roberts  will  send  detailed 
instructions.' 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  (September  6th)  I 
left  Simla,  accompanied  by  my  wife  as  far  as  Umballa,  where 

and  np  to  the  upper  story,  overwhelmed  the  defenders,  and  sacked  the 

'  The  second  letter  was  brought  bj  another  messenger,  servant  of  the 
Embaaay  Mehmaniar,  whose  story  in  all  bat  a  few  unimportant  detaila 
is  the  same  as  that  first  received. 

'  If  an  advance  on  Kabul  is  decided  on  to  revenge  maasacre  of 
Embassy,  and  also  to  quiet  sairounding  tribes,  whom  any  (?)  action 
would  tempt  to  break  out,  it  appears  to  me  all-important  to  secure  safe 
passage  of  the  Shutargardan,  and  with  this  object  to  subaidiza  Badshah 
Khan  handsomely. 

'I  have  detained  the  Kabul  messengerB  pending  receipt  of  inatruoliona 
as  to  the  line  of  policy  to  follow,  and  what  to  communicate  to  the  Amir 
or  Badshah  Khan.  The  former  invokes  our  aid ;  the  latter  expresses 
himself,  through  his  messenger,  anxious  to  serve  us.  Once  in  Logar 
valley,  where  they  have  had  a  bumper  harvest,  we  could  live  on  the 
country.' 
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I  found  my  staff  waiting  for  me.  She  saw  us  off  in  the 
train,  bidding  ub  a  cheery  good-bye  and  good  luck,  but  lam 
afraid  the  retnm  journey  must  have  been  a  aad  one  for  her. 

Thought  for  the  immediate  future  filled  my  mind  as  we 
sped  on  our  way  to  the  front,  and  not  a  few  diificaltiea 
connected  with  the  proposed  advance  on  Kabul  presented 
themselves  to  me.  My  chief  causes  for  anxiety  were  the 
insufficiency  of  transport,  and  the  great  extent  of  the  lines 
of  commnoication  which  would  have  to  be  guarded.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  hold  the  country  in  strength  from 
Thai  to  the  Shutargardan,  a  distance  of  116  milee,  nntil 
each  time  as  the  Khyber  route  could  be  opened,  and  I 
felt  that  the  force  at  my  disposal  (7,500  men  and  22  guns) 
was  none  too  large  for  the  work  before  it,  considering  that 
I  should  have  to  provide  a  garrison  for  the  Shatargardan, 
if  not  for  other  posts  between  that  place  and  Kabul. 

My  Commissariat  arraiLgements,  too,  caused  me  many 
misgivingB,  increased  by  the  fact  that  Major  fiadoock,  my 
chief  Commissariat  Officer,  and  Major  Collett,  my  Assistant 
Qtiartermaster>Greneral,  who  had  afforded  such  valuable  aid 
in  Karam,  thinking  the  war  was  at  an  end,  bad  taken  leave 
to  England.  My  donbts  vanished,  however,  and  my  spirits 
rose  at  the  sight  of  my  brave  troops,  and  the  enthusiastic 
welcome  they  gave  me  as  I  rode  through  Kuram  on  the 
12ih  September  on  my  way  to  Alikhel.  A  splendid  spirit 
pervaded  the  whole  force;  the  men's  hearts  were  on  fire 
with  eager  desire  to  press  on  to  Kabul,  and  be  led  against 
the  miscreants  who  had  foully  massacred  our  countrymen, 
and  I  felt  assured  that  whatever  it  was  possible  for  daunt- 
less coorage,  unselfish  devotion,  and  firm  determination 
to  achieve,  would  be  achieved  by  my  gallant  soldiers. 
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Ou  reaching  Alikhel,  Captain  Conolly  handed  to  me  the 
Amir's  letters,*  to  which  I  replied  at  once,  and  the  next 
day,  under  inBtructiona  from  the  OoTemment  of  India, 
I  wrote  to  Hia  Highness  that,  in  conformity  with  his  own 

•  Te&hslatioh  of  a  Lettbb  pbom  thb  Amie  of  Eabvl  to  Qkhsbai. 
BoBKRTS,  DATBD  Kabul,  6  a.m.,  thb  Bbd  Sbptriiber,  1679. 
(After  compliments.)  The  troops  who  h^d  aaaembled  for  paj  at  the 
Bala  HiflBai  middeoly  broke  out  and  stoned  their  ofBoers,  and  then  aU 
rushed  to  the  Residency  and  stoned  it,  receiving  in  retnm  a  hul  of 
bullets.  Confusion  and  disturbance  reached  such  a  height  that  it  was 
impossible  to  quiet  it.  People  from  Sherpur  and  country  aronnd  the 
Bala  Hissar,  and  city  people  of  all  olasees,  poured  into  the  Bala  Hissar 
and  began  destrojiing  workshops,  Artillery  park,  and  ma|i[^ziiie;  and 
all  the  troops  Knd  people  attacked  the  Besidency.  Meanwhile,  I  sent 
Daud  Shah'  to  help  the  Envoy.  On  reaching  the  Beeidency,  he  waa 
unhorsed  by  stones  and  spears,  and  is  now  dying.  I  then  sent  Sirdar 
Tahia  Khan  and  my  own  son,  the  heir-apparent,  with  the  Eoron  to  the 
troops;  but  no  use.  I  then  sent  well-known  Syads  and  Mullahs  of 
each  class,  but  of  no  avail ;  up  till  now,  evening,  the  disturbance  con- 
tinues. It  will  be  seen  how  it  ends.  I  am  grieved  with  this  confusing 
state  of  things.  It  is  almost  beyond  oonoeption.  (Here  follow  the 
date  and  the  Amir's  seal.) 

Skoond  Lbttek  from  the  Amis,  datbu  KABm.,  thb  4tb 
Sbptbvbrb,  1879. 
Testerday,  from  6  a.m.  till  evening,  thousands  assembled  to  destroy 
the  Umbossy.  There  has  been  much  loas  of  life  on  both  sides.  At 
evening  they  set  fire  to  the  Besidenoy.  All  yesterday  and  up  till  now, 
I  mth  five  attendants  have  been  besieged.  I  have  no  certain  news  of 
the  Envoy,  whether  he  and  his  people  have  been  killed  hi  their 
quarters,  or  been  seized  and  broQght  ont.  Afghanistan  is  ruined ;  the 
troops,  city,  and  surrounding  country  have  thrown  off  their  yoke  of 
ollegianoe.  Daud  Shah  is  not  expected  to  recover ;  all  his  attendants 
were  killed.  The  workshops  and  magazine  are  totally  gutted — in  fact, 
my  kingdom  is  ruined,  After  Ood,  I  look  to  the  Government  for  aid 
and  advice.  My  true  friendship  and  honesty  of  purpose  will  be  proved 
OS  clear  as  daylight.  By  this  misfortune  I  have  lost  my  friend,  the 
Envoy,  and  also  my  kingdom.  I  am  terribly  grieved  and  perplexed. 
(Hers  follow  the  date  and  the  Amir's  seal.) 

'  The  Oommaiider-in-Ohief  of  the  A^tuui  army. 
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Special  request  that  an  English  officer  should  be  deputed  as 
Envoy  to  his  court,  and  on  condition  that  he  would  himself 
be  TflBponaible  for  the  protection  and  honourable  treatment 
of  such  an  Envoj,  Major  Cavagnari  and  three  British  officers 
had  been  allowed  to  go  to  Kabul,  all  of  whom  within  six 
weeks  had  been  ruthlesslj  murdered  by  his  troops  and 
Bnbjects ;  that  his  inability  to  carry  out  the  treaty  engage- 
ments, and  his  powerlessness  to  establish  his  authority, 
even  in  his  own  capital,  having  thus  become  apparent, 
an  English  army  would  now  advance  on  Kabul  with  the 
double  object  of  consolidating  his  Grovernment,  should  he 
himself  loyally  do  his  best  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
and  of  exacting  retribution  from  the  murderers  of  the  British 
Mission.  But  that,  although  Hie  Highness  laid  great  stress 
in  hifi  letter  of  the  4th  September  on  the  sincerity  of  his 
friendship,  my  Government  had  been  informed  that  emis- 
saries had  been  despatched  from  Kabul  to  rouse  the 
conntty  people  and  tribes  against  us,  and  as  this  action 
appeared  inconsistent  with  friendly  intentions,  I  considered 
it  necessary  for  His  Highness  to  send  a  confidential  re- 
presentative to  confer  with  me  and  explain  his  object. 

I  had  little  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  the  report  that  the 
Amir  was  using  every  effort  to  incite  the  Ghilzais  and 
other  tribes  to  oppose  us,  and  I  was  confirmed  in  my 
conviction  by  a  Native  gentleman,  Nawab  Ghulam  Hussein 
Ehan,*  at  one  time  our  agent  at  Kabul,  who  told  me  that, 
although  he  did  not  believe  that  Yakub  Khan  had  actually 
planned  the  massacre  of  the  Embassy,  he  had  certainly 
taken  no  steps  to  prevent  it,  and  that  he,  Ghulam  Hussein 

*  Tbe  Nawab  woe  on  bis  way  from  E&ndahBT  to  Kabul,  but  on 
fae»riii{[  of  the  tnoBBaore  he  oaine  to  Alikhel. 
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Ehaii)  was  convinced  that  the  Amir  was  now  playing  as 
false.  It  was,  therefore,  a  relief  to  find  awaiting  me  at 
Alikhel  several  of  the  leading  men  from  the  neie^boaring 
districts,  to  whom  I  hod  telegraphed,  before  leaving  Simla, 
asking  them  to  meet  me. 

These  men  were  profuse  in  their  proffers  of  assistance, 
and,  although  I  did  not  place  a  great  deal  of  faith  in 
their  promises,  I  came  to  the  conclaeion  that,  notwith- 
standing Yakub  Khan's  treacherous  efforts  to  stir  up  the 
tribes,  if  I  could  only  push  on  rapidly  with  a  fairly 
strong  force,  I  need  not  anticipate  any  opposition  that  I 
coold  not  overcome.  Everything  depended  on  speed,  but 
rapidity  of  movement  depended  on  the  condition  of  the 
transport  service,  and  my  inspection  of  the  animals,  as  I 
passed  through  Euram,  was  not  calculated  to  raise  hopes 
of  being  able  to  make  a  very  quick  advance ;  for,  owing  to 
continuous  bard  work  and  the  want  of  a  staff  of  trained 
transport  attendants,  the  numbers  of  animals  bad  steadily 
diminished,  and  those  that  remained  were  for  the  most  part 
sickly  and  out  of  condition. 

On  the  16th  of  September  I  issued  a  Proclamation,* 

*  ToANBULTioN  OF  A  Pkoclahation  isbdrd  bt  Uajob-Qknbb4L 
Bib  FftBDBBicK  Bobbstb. 

AliJtliel,  lath  September,  1679. 

Be  it  known  to  aJl  the  Chiefs  and  the  people  of  the  ootmtry  of  Eabnl 
and  its  dependencies  that,  in  aocordanoe  with  the  Treaty  oonolnded  in 
May,  1879,  oorrespoDdisg  to  Jamdi-ul-Akhir  1296  Hijri,  between  the 
two  great  OovemmeDts,  and  to  the  terms  of  which  His  Highness  the 
Amir  expressed  his  assent,  and  agreed  to  the  location  of  an  Envoy  of 
Her  Imperial  Uajesty  the  Empreas,  a  British  Envoy  was,  at  the  special 
requeat  of  Hia  Highness  the  Amir,  located  at  the  Eabnl  Court,  and  the 
Amir  guaranteed  that  he  should  be  treated  honourably  and  protected. 

Within  nx  weeks  after  the  said  Envoy  waa  received  at  and  entered 
Kabul  the  whole  Embassy  was  bedeged  and  tnaaaacred  in  the  very 
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copiea  of  which.  I  caased  to  he  sent  to  the  people  of  Eabal. 
Ghazni,  and  all  the  neighbouring  tribes ;  this,  I  hoped, 
woald  facilitate  our  advance,  and  reasBure  those  who  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  attack  on  the  Besidency.  I  also 
wrote  a  letter*  to  the  nuUiks  of  the  Logar  valley,  whose 
territory  we   must    enter    directly    we   had  crossed    the 

citadel  of  His  Highness  the  Amir,  who  oonld  not  aave  or  protect  them 
from  the  hands  of  the  soldieis  and  the  people.  From  this,  the  laok  of 
power  of  the  Amir  and  the  weakaees  of  his  authoritjr  in  hia  capital 
itself  are  qnite  apparent  and  manifeat.  For  this  reason  the  British 
troops  are  advancing  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  pnblio  vengeance 
OB  behalf  of  the  deceased  as  well  as  of  obtaining  Batisfaotion  (lit.,  con- 
solidation) of  tiie  terms  entered  into  in  the  Treat;  concloded.  The 
British  troops  are  entering  Afghanistan  for  the  porpoae  of  strengthen' 
ing  the  royal  anthority  of  His  Highness  the  Asur  on  condition  that 
Hie  HighmeeB  loyally  nses  those  powers  for  the  muntenance  of  friend- 
ship aod  of  amicable  relations  with  the  British  Qovemmeat.  This  is 
the  only  conrae  by  which  the  Amir's  kingdom  can  remtun  intact,  and 
(by  which)  alao  the  friendly  sentiments  and  sincerity  espreased  in  his 
letter  of  the  4th  September,  1679,  after  the  occurrence  of  the  (said) 
event  can  be  proved. 

For  the  purpose  of  removing  any  donbt  about  the  oonoord  of  the  two 
Govenunente,  the  Amir  baa  been  addressed  to  depute  a  ooafideatial 
agent  to  my  camp.  The  British  force  will  not  puniah  or  injure  anyone 
except  the  peraons  who  have  taken  part  or  joined  in  the  maaaacre  of 
the  Embassy  nnleae  they  offer  opposition.  All  the  reat,  the  small  and 
great,  who  are  unconoemed  (therein)  may  rest  assured  of  this.  Carriage 
and  supplies  of  every  description  should  be  brought  into  the  British 
camp.  Full  price  and  hire  shall  be  pud  for  everything  that  may  be 
taken.  'Whereas  mercy  and  humanity  are  the  oharaoteristioa  of  this 
great  Qovemment,  this  proclamation  is  issued  beforehand  for  the  In- 
formation of  the  people  at  large. 

*  Tbamsi^tion  or  a.  Lxttxb  fboh  MAJOR-OBmau.  &a  FrbdbUck 
BoBxRTB  TO  oiBTAiN  nuMit  or  ran  LoaxB  Tauai. 
From  the  Froolamation  already  issued  by  me,  you  will  have  learnt 
the  reasons  for  the  march  of  the  British  troops  to  Kabul.  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  by  the  movement  of  troope,  intends  to  esaol  retribution 
for  the  massacre  of  her  Embassy  and  to  aid  His  Highness  the  Amir  in 
restoring  order. 

VOL.  n.  46 
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Shutargardan,  and  whose  co-operatton  I  was  most  anxioas 
to  obtain.  On  the  18th  I  again  wrote*  to  the  Amir, 
enclosing  copies  of  these  two  doctunentB,  and  tnlorming 
him  that  I  was  still  awaiting  a  reply  to  my  first  letter 
and  the  arrival  of  His  Highnees's  confidential  representa- 
tive ;  that  I  hoped  he  would  soon  iBsne  the  necessary  orders 
tor  the  furtherance  of  our  plans,  and  that  he  mig^t  rest 
assured  of  the  support  of  the  British  Government. 

On  the  19th  September  matters  had  so  far  progressed 
that  I  was  able  to  tell  the  Vicoroy  that  Brigadier-General 
Baker  was  entrenched  with  his  brigade  on  the  Shntar- 
gardan,  and  engaged  in  improving  the  road  to  Eoshi,  the 
first  halting-place  in  the  Logar  valley ;  that  supplies  were 
being  collected  by  means  of  local  transport ;  that  I  was 
bringing  up  reserve  ammunition  and  treasure  from  the 
rear  on  Artillery  waggons;  and  that  every  possible  effort 
was  being  made  to  render  the  force  mobile. 

On  the  20th  I  received  the  Amir's  reply.  He  espressed 
regret  that  he  was  unable  to  come  to  Alikhel  himself,  bat 
intimated  that  he  was  sending  two  confidential  agents,  his 
Mustanfi   (Finance  Minister),  Habibolla  Khan,  and    his 


Let  all  those  not  ooDcemed  in  th«  masaaoro  reat  aasured,  provided  no 
opporitiou  is  shown. 

Hia  EOghnMB  the  Amir,  in  couttntmicationB  received  by  me,  etpreasea 
his  Meadsfaip,  and  wishee  to  continue  amicable  relations.  As  the 
British  troops  tinder  my  command  will  shortly  enter  the  Logor  valle;, 
I  write  to  reassure  yon,  and  eipect  that  yon  will  inform  all  the  residents 
of  the  valley  not  concerned  in  the  late  hateful  massacre  the  purport  of 
the  Proclamation,  and  give  everj  aBaiatance  in  providing  carriage  and 
supplies  required  for  the  troopa,  for  which  adequate  hire  and  payment 
will  be  made.  I  hope  that  after  the  above  assurance  oU  the  headmen 
will  oome  to  meet  me  in  my  camp,  where  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  them. 

*  This  letter  is  given  in  full  in  the  Appendix. 
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Wazir  (Prime  MiniBter),  Shah  Mahomed  Khan,  who  aoeord- 
mgl;  arrived  the  next  day. 

At  each  interviefr  I  had  with  these  gentlemen  during 
(he  three  days  they  remained  in  my  camp,  they  impressed 
upon  me  that  the  Amir  was  inclined  to  be  most  friendly, 
and  that  his  only  wish  was  to  be  guided  by  the  advice 
of  the  British  Government.  Bat,  notwithstanding  these 
plaasible  aBsorances,  I  soon  discovered  that  Yakub  Khan's 
real  object  in  Bending  these  wo  high  official h  was  to 
stop  the  advance  of  the  force,  and  induce  me  to  leave  the 
poniBhrneni  of  the  troops  who  had  committed  the  massacre 
in  the  hands  of  the  Afghan  aathorities,  or  else  to  delay  as 
long  enough  to  give  time  for  the  whole  country  to  rise 
against  us. 

As  the  conversations  which  were  carried  on  at  the 
meetings  with  the  Afghan  agenta  are  interesting,  and  have 
an  important  bearing  on  the  subsequent  proceedings,  I 
give  in  the  Appendix  the  notes  taken  at  the  time  by  my 
Political  Secretary. 

I  was  anziouB  to  keep  one  of  the  Amir's  representatives 
with  me,  bat  neither  of  them  was  willing  to  remain,  so  I 
felt  bound  to  let  them  both  depart,  taking  with  them  the 
following  letter  to  the  Amir : 

To  His  HiaHHBss  thb  Akib  ot  Kabul. 

Camp,  Alikhel,  iSlk  September,  1870. 

(After  oompliments.)  I  have  received  Yooi  Highneas's  tvo  letters  oi 
the  19th  and  20th  September  (1st  and  2nd  Shawal),  delivered  (0  me 
by  the  hands  of  Tonr  Highness's  two  confidential  representativee, 
IfuBtanfi  Habibnlla  Ehon  and  Wazir  Shah  Uohomed. 

I  am  mach  obliged  Xo  Yoor  Highness  for  Bending  me  two  saoh  well- 
known  men,  and  of  such  character  as  the  Mnstanfi  and  the  Wazir. 
Thej  have  informed  me  of  Tonr  HighnesH's  wiafaeH,  and  I  quite  under- 
stand all  they  have  told  me.    It  is  unfortunate  that  the  season  is  so 
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tetei  >u)d  th»t  winter  will  soon  be  here;  but  there  ia  ;et  tima  tot  a 
Britiah  Bfmjr  to  reach  Eabnl  before  the  great  eold  sets  in. 

The  Tioero;  oi  India  is  much  ooucemed  (hat  there  should  have  been 
•07  delay  in  promptly  acceding  to  your  Highnees's  reqneat  for  advice 
aod  aenstanoe,  as  conveyed  in  Your  Highness's  letters  of  the  8rd  and 
4th  instant.  It  was  His  Excellency's  earnest  wish  that  troops  should 
march  on  Kabul  at  once,  ao  as  to  ensure  Your  Highness's  personal 
safety  and  aid  Your  HighneBs  in  restoring  peace  and  order  at  yoor 

Unfortunately,  the  want  of  transport,  and  the  necessity  for  collecting 
a  certain  amoont  of  sapplies,  have  caused  a  few  weeks'  delay ;  it  ia, 
however,  a  source  of  gratification  and  happiness  to  the  Viceroy  to  leun 
that  Your  Highness'B  safety  ia  not  at  present  endangered,  and  His 
Excellency  trusts  Your  Highness  will  be  able  to  keep  everything  quiet 
in  your  kingdom,  until  such  time  as  Britieh  troops  may  reach  Kabul. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  inform  Your  Highness  that  newsreached  me 
yesterday  of  the  departare  of  a  considerable  force  from  Kandahar 
tmdw  the  command  of  a  brave  and  distinguished  officer,  and  that  a 
large  body  of  troops,  under  conmiand  of  General  Bright,  were  ad- 
vancing rapidly  from  Peshawar  to  Jalalabad  and  onwards  vtd  Qanda- 
mak  to  Kabul.  My  own  force  will,  I  hope,  be  in  a  state  to  march 
before  long.  As  Your  Highness  Is  aware,  the  Shatargardan  has  been 
ooonpied  for  some  days.  Meanwhile  regiments  of  Cavalry  and  Infantry 
and  batteries  of  Artillery  have  reached  Kuram  to  replace  tiiose  I  am 
taking  on  witii  me,  imd  to  reinforce  my  own  column  should  a  necessity 
for  more  boope  arise — a  contingency  I  do  not  in  the  least  expeot. 

The  Viceroy  of  India,  in  His  ExceUenoy's  anxiety  for  Your  High- 
ness's welfare  and  safety,  issued  orders  that  each  of  the  three  armies, 
now  advancing  from  Kandahar,  Koram  and  the  Khyber,  should  be 
■trong  enough  (o  overcome  any  oppodtion  Your  Highnesa's  anemiea 
oonld  possibly  offer.    That  each  is  strong  enou^  there  can  be  no  donbt. 

I  understand  that  there  is  no  one  at  Kelat-i-Gbilzai  or  Ghazni  to 
atop  the  progress  of  the  troops  »n  route  frcnn  Kandahar.  There  ia  no 
reaaon,theTefore,  why  they  should  not  reacbKahulin  avery  shorttime. 

The  Ehyber  tribes,  having  understood  and  appreciated  the  Treaty  of 
peace  made  by  Your  Highness  with  the  British  Government  in  May 
last,  have  unanimouely  agreed  to  aemst  the  troops  from  Peshawar  in 
every  way,  and  are  now  eager  to  keep  the  road  through  the  Khyber 
safe,  and  to  place  aU  their  transport  i^niina.la  ^t  the  disposal  of  the 
British  Commander,  who  will  thna  be  enabled  to  concentrate  his  force 
rapidly  at  KahuL  Through  the  kindness  of  Yoor  Highness  I  have  ex- 
perienced much  less  difficulty  than  I  could  have  expected,  and  I  may 
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new  reaeonablj  hop«  to  be  with  Yoor  Highcesa  at  leart  aa  soon  as 
either  the  Kandahar  or  Khyber  colamn. 

I  look  forward  with  great  pleasvire  to  the  moetdng  with  Tooi  High- 
new,  and  trust  that  you  will  ooatiaue  your  kiDdaaaiatauoa  to  obhun 
f<W  me  snpptieH  and  transport. 

I  have  carefoU;  □□naidered  Toot  EighneaB'B  propoaal  that  yon  yonr- 
Bslf  ahonld  be  permitted  to  adminiHter  jnet  puniahmeat  tothemutinona 
tooopa  and  others  who  shared  in  the  treaeheroaa  and  ornel  attack  on. 
tlM  Britiah  Envoy  and  bis  small  escort,  and  thus  save  Her  Majesty's 
troops  the  trouble,  hardship,  and  privation  which  must  neoessarily  be 
moountered  b;  an  advance  on  Kabul  at  this  season  of  the  year.  I 
thutk  Toor  Highness  most  oordiolly,  on  the  part  of  the  Viceroy  and 
Government  of  India,  (or  this  forUier  proof  of  Your  Hlghness'a  friend^ 
tMlings.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  suoh  an  offer  would  be  grate- 
fully and  willingly  accepted,  but  after  what  has  recently  occurred,  I 
feel  sure  that  the  great  British  nation  would  not  rest  satisfied  unless  a 
Sritish  army  marched  to  Kabul  and  there  assisted  Tour  Highness  to 
inSiot  snoh  poaishnients  as  so  terriUs  and  dastardly  on  act  deserves. 

I  have  forwarded  Your  Higbness's  letters  in  original  to  the  Yioecoy  ; 
a  copy  of  this,  my  reply,  will  be  submitted  by  to-day's  post  for  Hia 
^ceOenoy's  consideration.  Meanwhile  I  have  permitted  Mostaufl 
Habibolla  Ehan  and  Wazir  Shah  Mahomed  to  take  their  leave  and 
rejoin  Your  Hi^mesB. 

I  delayed  my  own  departure  from  Alikhel  nntil  a 
gofficiency  of  supplies  had  been  coUected  at  Eushi,  and 
everything  was  ready  for  as  rapid  ao  advance  on  Kabul  as 
my  limited  transport  would  admit  of ;  for,  so  long  as  I 
remained  behind,  the  people  of  Afghanistan  could  not  be 
sure  of  my  intentions,  and  no  doubt  hoped  that  the  Amir's 
remonstrances  would  have  the  desired  effect,  and  prevent 
our  doing  more  than  occupying  the  Shutargardan,  or 
making  a  demonstration  toward  Euabi.  My  crossing  the 
pass  would,  I  knew,  be  the  signal  for  all  those  determined 
on  opposition  to  assemble;  it  was  politic,  therefore,  to 
remain  behind  ontil  the  last  moment. 
•  When  all  arrangements  were  complete,  so  &r  as  was 
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possible  with   the  means  at   my  disposal,  I  issaed  the 
following  Field  Force  Order : 

'  The  Government  of  India  having  deoided  that  a  force  shall  proceed 
with  all  possible  despatch  to  Eahnl,  in  respoiise  to  His  Highness  the 
Amir's  appeal  for  aid,  and  with  the  object  of  avenging  the  dastardly 
murder  of  the  British  representative  and  hia  eaeort,  Sir  Frederick 
Roberts  feels  sure  that  the  troops  nnder  his  oommand  will  respond  to 
the  aall  with  a  determination  to  prove  themselves  wortbj  of  the  hig^ 
reputation  tbej  have  mBintslnsd  during  the  recent  campaign. 

*  The  Uajor-General  need  address  no  words  of  exhortation  to  soldiers 
whoee  courage  and  fortitude  have  been  so  well  proved.  The  Afghan 
tribes  are  numerous,  but  without  organization ;  the  regular  army  is  un- 
disciplined, and  whatever  may  be  the  disparity  in  numbers,  such  foes 
can  never  be  tormidable  to  British  troops.  The  diotates  of  humanity 
require  that  a  distinction  should  be  made  between  the  peaceable  in- 
habitants of  Afghanistan  and  the  treacherous  murderers  for  whom  a 
just  retribution  ie  in  store,  and  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  deslree  to  impress 
upon  all  ranks  the  necessity  for  treating  the  unoffending  population 
with  justice,  forbearance,  and  olemency. 

'  The  future  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  force  depend  largely  on 
tiie  friendliness  of  our  relations  with  the  districts  from  which  supplies 
most  be  drawn  ;  prompt  payment  is  enjoined  for  all  articles  purchased 
by  departments  and  individuals,  and  all  disputes  must  be  at  onoe 
referred  to  a  poUtical  offioei  for  decinon. 

'  The  Major-Geneial  confidentiy  looks  forward  to  (he  successfol 
accomplishment  of  the  object  of  the  expedition,  and  the  establishment 
of  order  and  a  settled  Government  in  Af^ianlstan.' 
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CHAPTER  L. 

On  the  27th  September  I  made  over  the  Eoram  command 
to  Brigadier-General  T.  Gordon,  and  set  ont  for  £aahi, 
where  Baker  was  now  encamped. 

Just  before  I  started  I  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming 
m;  old  friend  and  brother  officer,  Major  -  General  J. 
Hills,  V.C.,  C.B.,  who  had  been  with  Sir  Donald  Stewart 
as  Assistant  Adjutant^General  from  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign,  and  who  had,  the  moment  he  beard  there  was 
to  be  an  advance  on  Eabul,  come  with  all  speed  to  place 
his  services  at  m;  disposal.  Although  I  bad  no  employ- 
ment for  Hilk  at  the  time,  there  would  be  plenty  for  all  to 
do  at  Eabul,  and  I  was  dehghted  to  have  so  good  a  soldier 
with  me. 

M;  escort  consisted  of  the  Head-Qaarters  of  the  Cavalry 
brigade,  one  squadron  9th  Lancers,  6th  Punjab  Cavalry, 
and  detachments  of  the  5th  and  28th  Punjab  Infantry. 
We  had  only  gone  about  halfway  through  the  pass  -whea 
I  pushed  on  with  the  Cavalry,  in  the  hope  of  reaching 
the  camp  on  the  top  before  dark,  and  was  very  soon  met 
by  twenty-five  men  of  the  92nd  Highlanders,  who  brought 
me  a  note  from  Colonel  Perkins,  B.E.,  in  command  on 
the   Shutargardan,  warning    me    that  we  were  sore    to 
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be  attacked.  We  bad  Dot  proceeded  far,  when  at  the 
narrowest  part  of  tbe  defile  we  found  tbe  pasBage  blocked 
by  aotne  2,000  Afghans,  and  as  we  approached  a  volley  was 
fired  from  a  party  concealed  by  some  rocks  on  our  left. 
I  waa  told  afterwards  that  it  was  intended  for  me,  but 
I  r«nained  unscathed,  and  the  principal  medical  officer,  Dr. 
Townsend,  who  was  riding  on  my  right,  and  to  whom  I  was 
talking  at  the  moment,  was  severely  wounded.  The  High- 
landers, supported  by  some  dismounted  Cavalry,  cleared 
away  the  enemy  to  the  north,  bnt  as  they  clung  to  the 
precipitous  hills  on  the  sonth,  we  had  to  wait  till  the 
main  body  of  the  escort  came  up,  when  they  were  speedily 
dispersed. 

Meanwhile,  a  sharp  little  engagement  had  taken  place 
further  up  the  gorge,  and  as  we  advanced  we  could  see  the 
enemy  retiring  before  a  detachment  of  the  92nd  High- 
landers, under  Colour- Sergeant  Hector  Macdonald,  and  of 
the  Srd  Sikhs,  under  Jemadar  Sher  Mahomed,  a  Native  of 
Kabul.  The  manner  in  which  the  Colour- Sergeant  and  the 
Native  officer  handled  their  men  gave  me  a  high  opinion  of 
them  both.* 

On  the  top  of  the  Shutargardan  Pass  that  evening  I 
received  the  Amir's  reply!  to  my  last  letter,  in  which  he 

*  Macdonald,  haviof;  subsequently  further  diHtioguished  himaelf, 
WM  given  a  commission,  and  is  now  oommandiog  a  regiment  in  tbe 
Egyptian  Army.  Sher  Mahomed  waa  rewarded  with  the  Order  of 
Merit. 

f  Fbou  ihb  Amir  of  Kasul,  dated  EnaHi,  2TTa  Sbptbubbr, 

1979. 
(Alter  compliments.)   Your  friendly  letter  has  reached  me  juat  at  this 
8  p.m.,  the  lOtb  Sbawal  (2Tth  September),  and  opened 
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expressed  his  gratitade  lor  the  Bympathy  and  eapport 
afforded  him  by  the  British  <}overDment,  aud  informed  me 
that  he  had  given  orders  to  the  Grovemor  of  Jalalabad  that 
the  Ehyber  colnmn  sbonld  not  meet  with  any  opposition. 
I  was  also  given  a  letter  from  Sirdar  Wall  Mahomed  Khan, 
and  several  other  Sirdars,  professing  loyalty  to  the  British 
Government,  and  expressing  pleasure  at  my  approach. 
And  at  the  same  time  the  rather  embarrsBsing  information 
reoohed  me  that  the  Amir,  desuing  personal  communication 
with  me,  had  already  arrived  in  General  Baker's  camp 
at  Knshi,  attended  by  hia  son  Mosa  Ehan,  s  lad  about 
seven  years  old,  his  father-in-law,  and  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  tiie  Afghan  army  (Daud  Shah),  with  a  suite  of 
45  members  and  an  escort  of  200  men. 


(he  doon  of  joy  and  liappiDees  on  the  face  of  mj  heart  marked  with 
ofEMrtion.  I  fe«l  perfectly  certain  and  confident  that  the  movement* 
of  Her  Imperial  Majesty's  viotorionH  troops  are  merely  for  the  pnr- 
poee  of  consolidating  the  foundation  of  my  kingdom  and  strengthening 
the  basis  of  my  govemment. 

In  b^th,  the  sympathy  of  friends  with  friends  is  fitting  and  proper, 
and  the  indnlgence  and  kindness  of  a  great  Government  to  a  sincere 
and  faithful  friend  are  agreeable  and  pleaging.  I  am  exceedingly  grati- 
fied with,  and  thankfal  tOi  the  representatives  of  the  illostrious  British 
Government  for  their  expression  of  sympathy  and  their  support  of  mj 
canse.  Yoor  friendly  and  wise  su^estion  that  none  of  the  ignorant 
tribes  of  Afghanistan  should  oppose  the  British  troops,  so  that  the 
otBcers  of  the  British  Oovermuent  shonld  be  the  better  able  to  support 
and  protect  me,  is  very  acceptable  and  reasonable.  Before  I  received 
your  letter,  I  hod  sent  orders  repeatedly  to  the  Governors  of  Jalalabad 
md  I^pnra  not  to  let  anyone  oppose  or  resist  the  British  troops,  and 
stringent  orders  have  again  been  issued  to  the  Governor  of  Jalalabad 
to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  and  efforts  in  this  respeot.  The  order  in 
question  to  the  address  of  the  Governor  of  Jalalabad  will  be  shown  you 
tcHmarrow,  and  sent  by  an  express  courier. 
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Although  I  had  met  with  hut  slight  oppoaition  hitherto, 
it  vas  evident  from  the  secret  information  I  received  that 
the  Ghilzaie  were  inclined  to  be  hostile,  and  intended  to 
oppose  ns,  and  as  it  was  important  to  keep  open  com- 
munication with  Alikhel  through  their  country,  I  arranged 
tot  the  Shatargardan  to  be  held  by  a  Mountain  battery, 
the  3rd  Sikhs,  and  the  2l6t  Punjab  Infantry,  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  N.  Money,  an 
ofSoer  on  whose  judgment  and  coolness  I  knew  I  could 
rely. 

The  next  morning  I  rode  to  Eushi,  where  my  first  inter- 
view with  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan  took  place. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  was  favourably  impressed  by  his 
appearance.  He  was  an  insignificant-looking  man,  about 
thirty-two  years  of  age,  with  a  receding  forehead,  a  conical- 
shaped  head,  and  no  chin  to  speak  of,  and  he  gave  me  the 
idea  of  being  entirely  wanting  in  that  force  of  character 
without  which  no  one  could  hope  to  govern  or  hold  in 
check  the  warlike  and  turbulent  people  of  Afghanistan. 
He  was  possessed,  moreover,  of  a  very  shifty  eye,  he  could 
not  look  one  straight  in  the  face,  and  from  the  first  I  felt 
that  his  appearance  tallied  exactly  with  the  double-dealing 
that  had  been  imputed  to  him.  His  presence  in  my  camp 
was  a  source  of  the  gravest  anxiety  to  me.  He  was 
constantly  receiving  and  sending  messages,  and  was  no 
doubt  giving  his  friends  at  Kabul  all  the  information  be 
could  collect  as  to  our  resources  and  intentions.  He 
had,  however,  come  ostensibly  as  our  ally,  seeking  refuge 
from  his  mutinous  soldiers,  and  whatever  suspicions  I 
might  secretly  entertain,  I  could  only  treat  him  as  an 
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honoured  gaest,  so  long  as  there  was  nothing  proved 
ftgainet  him. 

My  first  visit  to  Takub  Khan  was  of  a  formal  character. 
NeverthelesB,  he  seized  the  opportunity  to  urge  strongly 
apon  me  the  advisability  of  delaying  my  advance,  that  he 
might  have  time,  he  said,  to  restore  order  amongst  his 
troops,  and  to  ponish  those  who  bad  participated  in  the 
attack  on  the  Embassy.  I  replied  that  my  orders  were 
peremptory,  and  that  it  was  my  duty,  as  it  was  my  de- 
termination,  to  press  on  to  Kabul  with  all  possible  speed. 
Finding  that  bis  arguments  had  no  effect,  he  changed  his 
tactics,  and  declared  that  he  was  much  alarmed  for  the 
safety  of  his  family,  whom  he  had  left  in  the  Bala  Hissar  ; 
that  he  had  only  one  regiment  on  which  he  could  de- 
pend; that  he  feared  when  the  others  should  hear  of 
our  approach  they  would  break  out  and  attack  the 
citadel ;  and  that  the  innocent  people  in  Kabul,  not  con- 
sidering it  possible  that  a  British  force  could  get  there 
so  quickly,  had  mode  no  arrangements  to  convey  their 
families  away. 

Feeling  that  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the  families  was 
not  the  true  cause  for  the  Amir's  efforts  to  delay  us,  and 
that  his  sole  object  was  to  gain  time  for  the  development  of 
plana  for  opposing  our  advance—which  subsequent  events 
proved  had  been  made  with  great  care  —  I  told  him  it 
was  impossible  to  accede  to  his  wishes,  hut  that  time  would 
be  given  for  all  women  and  children  to  clear  out  of  the  oity 
if  it  should  prove  necessary  to  attack  it.  This  necessity, 
however,  I  was  most  anxious  to  avoid,  and  earnestly  hoped 
that  our  fighting  would  be  over  before  we  entered  Kabul, 
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tor  I  had  not  forgotten  Delhi,  and  I  dreaded  the  idea  of 
the  troopB  having  to  force  their  way  throagh  narrow  streets 
and  crowded  bazaars. 

Yakab  Ehan  was  evidently  much  chagrined  at  my 
decision.  He  had  left  Kabul  hurriedly,  his  movements 
probably  being  hastened  b;  hearing  that  his  uncle,  Wali 
Mahomed  Khan,  and  several  other  Sirdars  with  whom  he 
was  at  enmity,  were  on  their  way  to  join  me.  He  had  not- 
even  brou^^t  a  tent  with  him,  and,  had  he  succeeded  in 
inducing  me  to  delay  our  advance,  he  would  without  doubt 
have  returned  to  Kabul  at  once.  As  it  was,  he  was  accom- 
modated with  a  tent  in  the  centre  of  the  camp,  and  the 
best  arrangements  possible,  under  the  circumstances,  made 
for  his  entertainment. 

When  his  own  tents  arrived,  he  asked  leave  to  have  them 
pitched  ontside  camp  limits.  To  this  I  consented,  at  the 
same  time  ordering  that  a  guard  of  the  same  strength  as 
my  own  should  be  detailed  as  his  escort,  ostensibly  to  do 
him  honour,  but  in  reahty  that  I  might  be  kept  informed 
as  to  his  movements.  Unwelcome  guest  as  he  was,  I 
thought  the  least  of  two  evils  was  to  keep  him  now  that 
we  had  got  him,  as  his  presence  in  Kabul  would  be  sure 
to  increase  the  opposition  I  felt  certain  we  should  en- 
eomiter. 

In  response  to  the  fears  expressed  by  the  Amir  as  to 
the  safety  of  the  non-combatants,  I  issued  the  following 
Proclamation  to  the  people  of  Kabul : 

'  Be  it  known  to  all  that  the  British  Army  ie  adviuicing  on  Eitba]  to 
t*ke  poBsenion  of  the  citj.  If  it  be  allowed  to  do  so  peaoefollj,  well 
and  good  ;  if  not,  tiie  dty  will  be  seiied  by  force,    Tbeietate,  all  well- 
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.  diipossd  penoDS,  nhohave  t&keit  no  part  in  the  dastardly  mnidv  of 
the  Britisli  Envoy,  oi  in  the  plundei  of  the  Besideaoy,  ive  warned  that, 
if  they  are  unable  to  prevent  reiistuioe  being  offered  to  the  entranoe  of 
the  British  army,  and  the  anthority  of  TTi»  Highneas  the  Amir,  they 
should  make  immediate  arrongenieatB  foT  their  own  safety,  eithtx  by 
cmning  to  the  British  camp,  or  by  such  other  measursH  as  may  seem 
fit  to  them.  And  as  the  British  Government  does  not  make  war  OQ 
women  and  ohiMren,  warning  is  given  that  iJl  women  and  children 
Bhould  be  removed  from  the  oity  beyond  the  reach  of  harm.  The 
Sritiah  Government  desires  to  treat  all  classes  with  jostioe,  and  to 
leepeet  their  religion,  feelings,  and  otutomB,  whUe  exacting  full  retri- 
bntion  from  ofienders.  Every  effort  wUl,  therefore,  be  made  to  prevent 
the  innocent  anSering  with  the  guilty,  but  it  is  necessary  that  the  ntmost 
preeantion  shonld  be  taken  against  useleaa  opposition. 

'After  receipt  of  this  Proclamation,  therefore,  all  persona  fonnd  armed 
la  or  about  Kabul  will  be  treated  as  enemies  at  the  British  Qovemment ; 
and,  further,  it  must  be  diatinctly  nnderatood  that,  if  the  entry  of  the 
British  force  is  resiBted,  I  cannot  hold  myaelf  responaible  for  any  acci- 
dental injury  which  may  be  done  to  the  persons  or  property  of  even 
well-diapoaed  people,  who  may  have  neglected  this  warning.' 

At  the  same  time,  the  matter  having  been  brought  to 
my  notice  by  Lord  Lytton,  and  bearing  in  mj  mind  that 
my  father  had  told  me  one  of  the  chief  caoBes  of  the 
ODtbreak  in  Kabul  in  1841  was  the  Afghans'  jealousy  of 
their  women,  and  resentment  at  the  European  soldiers' 
intimaoy  with  them,  I  thoDght  it  well  to  impress  upon  all 
the  neceMity  for  cantion  in  this  respect  by  publishing  the 
following  Order : 

'  ^  Frederick  Roberts  desires  General  officers,  and  officers  com- 
nuuiding  corps,  to  impress  npon  all  officers  under  their  command  the 
neoeadty  for  oonatant  vigilance  in  preventing  irregularities  likely  to 
wronse  the  personal  jet^ou^es  of  the  people  of  Babul,  who  are,  of  all 
races,  most  soaceptible  as  regards  their  women. 

'  The  deep-seated  animosity  of  the  Afghans  towards  the  Engliah  has 
been  mainly  ascribed  to  indiacretiona  oomnutted  during  the  first  ocon- 
pation  of  Eahul,  and  the  Major-OenercJ  truats  that  the  same  excellent 
dtscipline  so  long  exhibited  by  the  troops  under  hia  command  will 
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lemove  the  prajndioeH  of  past  jean,  and  caose  the  British  name  to  be 
M  highly  respected  in  Aigfaanistan  as  it  is  Ihroaghont  the  civilised 
world.'* 

On  the  30th  September  (my  forty-seventh  birthday),  all 
arrangements  which  it  was  poBsible  for  me  to  make  having 
been  completed,  the  Cavalry  brigade  marched  eight  miles  to 
Zargunshahr,  the  first  halting-place  on  the  way  to  Kabul. 
I  accompanied  it,  for  I  was  informed  that  Wali  Mahomed 
Khan  and  the  Sirdars  had  arrived  so  far,  and  I  could  not 
let  them  come  on  to  my  camp  so  long  as  the  Amir  was  still 
in  it.  I  wished,  also,  to  interview  the  Logar  maliks  and 
ascertain  whether  I  could  procure  supplies  from  their 
valley.  There  was  bread-stuff  with  the  force  sufficient  for 
fourteen  days,  but  for  the  transport  of  so  much  grain  a 
large  number  of  animals  was  required,  which  could  ill  be 
spared,  for  carriage  was  so  short  that  I  could  only  move  a 
little  more  than  half  the  troops  at  one  time,  and  instead 
of  being  able  to  march  direct  on  Kabul  with  6,000  men,  a 
halt  would  have  to  be  made  every  other  day  to  admit  of 
the  animals  going  h&ck  to  bring  up  the  rear  brigade,  which 
practically  meant  my  only  having  at  my  disposal  rather 
more  than  half  that  number  at  any  one  time.  How 
fervently  I  wished  that  those  in  authority,  who  never  can 
see  the  necessity  for  maintaining  transport  in  time  of 
peace,  could  ba  made  to  realize  the  result  of  their  short- 
sightedness— the  danger  of  having  to  divide  a  none  too 

*  It  WM  n  matter  of  intense  gratification  to  me  that  the  whole  time 
we  renuuned  in  Afghanistan,  nearlj  two  years,  not  a  single  complaint 
was  made  bj  an  A^han  of  any  soldier  in  my  force  having  interfered 
with  the  women  of  the  country. 
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large  force  in  an  enemy's  conutry,  the  eonBequent  risk 
of  failure,  the  enormoos  increase  of  anxiety  to  the  Ck>m- 
mander,  the  delay  in  achieving  the  object  of  the  cant' 
paign,  and  the  additional  labour  to  all  concerned  in  an 
nndertaking,  arduous  enough  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  in  a  difficult  country,  and  under  a  burning 
eastern  sun,  even  if  possessed  of  good  and  sufficient  trans- 
port. 

Stores  had  been  collected  at  Kushi  partly  by  means  of 
local  carriage,  and  partly  by  our  own  animals  doing  the 
journey  twice  orer  from  Alikhel,  a  distance  of  thirty-six 
miles.  80  hard  prMsed  was  I  for  transport  that  I  had  to 
make  the  Cavalry  soldiers  march  on  foot  and  lead  their 
horses  laden  with  grain — an  unusual  piece  of  duty, 
which  was,  however,  performed  with  the  cheerful  alacrity 
vhioh  the  troops  of  the  Kabul  Field  Force  always  dis- 
played. 

Sat  all  this  is  a  d^ression.  To  return  to  my  story. 
The  maWct  of  Logar,  greatly  to  my  relief,  agreed  to  bring 
a  certain  amount  of  supplies ;  while  Wali  Mahomed 
Khan  and  the  other  Sirdars  were  full  of  protestations 
of  loyal^  and  devotion.  Most  of  them  remained  with  me 
all  the  time  I  was  in  Kabul,  and. some  of  them  afforded 
me  considerable  assistance.  The  Sirdars  warned  me 
to  place  no  trust  in  the  Amir,  and  enlarged  on  the 
treachery  of  hia  conduct,  but  as  I  knew  they  looked 
apon  Yakub  Khan  as  their  own  deadly  enemy,  I  accepted 
their  counsel  with  some  reservation,  I  was  not,  how- 
ever, able  to  feel  quite  at  ease  about  the  proceedings  of 
my  Boyal  guest,  bo  I  returned  to  Kushi  that  same  evening. 
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On  the  1st  October  the  whole  of  the  Eabnl  Field  Forae 
wae  assembled  in  the  Logar  valley.* 

I  waited  at  Kushi  with  the  last  of  the  Infantry  until 
the  morning  of  the  Snd.  Jnst  as  I  waa  leaving  camp,  I 
became  aware  that  firing  was  going  on  in  the  direction  of 
the  Shutargardan,  and  later  in  the  day  I  received  a  report 
from  Colonel  Money  ae  to  what  had  happened  there. 

The  enemy,  emboldened  by  the  diminished  aomberB  of 
the  garriBon,  and  undervaluing  what  might  be  accomplished 
by  a  small  number  of  good  soldiers,  had  assembled  in  force, 
and  occupied  the  crest  of  the  mountain,  the  only  plaee 
from  which  heliographic  communication  with  me  could  be 
kept  up.  Money  very  properly  decided  that  this  ooold 
not  be    permitted,  and   considered   it   best  to  take  the 


*  The  force  wm  nutde  np  as  followB 

OU-rB^    1 

OOom. 

BriUdi. 

SmO^ 

Divisional.  Brigade,  and  Departmentel  Staff 

60 

F/A,  B.H.A.                .            .            .            - 

7 

116 

G/8,  B.A. 

7 

187 

No.  i  Motmtun  Batterj 

2SS 

Two  Oatling  gons 

1 

84 

mil  Laneen  (one  sqnadrot)) 

4 

118 

6th  Punjab  Cavalry     - 

1 

836 

12th  Bengal  Cavalry  - 

0 

836 

14th  Bengal  Lanoers  - 

7 

407 

67th  Foot 

16 

686 

72nd  Highlandere 

38 

746 

92ad  Highlandwa 

17 

717 

6th  IWab  Infantry    - 
6thGnrkha«    - 

8 
7 

610 

674 

QSrdnoneera 

6 

871 

28th  Punjab  Infantry 

7th  Company  Bengal  Sappers  and  Miners      - 

8 
B 

3 

6S« 
98 

193 

3,666 

8.667 
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initiatiTe  before  the  enemy  shoald  become  still  stronger, 
BO  ordered  air  advaace.  Under  cover  of  the  Moontain 
battery's  fire,  Major  Griffiths,  ot  the  8rd  Sikhs,  vith  200 
of  his  own  men  and  50  ot  the  21at  Pimjab  Intantiy, 
sapported  by  150  rifles  of  the  latter  corps,  stormed  the 
Afghans'  position.  The  assault,  delivered  in  a  most 
spirited  manner,  was  perfectly  BQCcesstul.  Major  Griffiths, 
however,  was  woonded,  also  a  signalling  sergeant  of  the 
67th  Foot  and  five  men  of  the  8rd  Sikhs,  while  the 
enemy  left  thirty  dead  on  the  ground,  and  were  porsaed 
down  the  slope  of  the  hill  without  making  any  attempt  to 
raUy. 

On  the  8rd  we  marched  fifteen  miles  to  Zahidabad, 
where  we  first  came  in  sight  ot  the  fortified  hill  above 
Eabnl.  The  rear  gnard  was  fired  into  on  the  way,  and  we 
had  considerable  difficulty  in  crossing  the  Logar  river,  as 
the  water  from  a  large  irrigation  cut  had  been  directed 
back  into  the  stream  just  above  the  ford.  Our  only  casually 
cm  this  day  was  Captain  '  Dick '  Kennedy,  who  was  wonnded 
in  the  hand. 

It  was  plain  from  these  occurrences,  and  from  the 
attack  on  the  Shutargardan,  that  the  people  generally 
were  not  disposed  to  be  friendly.  From  the  Amir  I  could 
extract  no  informatioQ  on  this  head,  although  he  must 
have  been  fully  aware  of  the  feelings  and  intentions  of  his 
subjects.  He  was  in  constant  communication  with  Kabul, 
and  was  frequently  being  met  by  mounted  messengers,  who, 
from  the  haste  with  which  they  travelled,  as  evidenced 
by  the  exhausted  state  of  their  horses  and  the  eagerness 
with  which  the  Amir  read  the  letters  they  brought, 
appeared  to  be  the  bearers  of  important  tidings. 

VOL.  n.  46 
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It  may  be  imagined  how  irritating  and  embarrassing  was 
Yakab  Khan's  presence,  since  his  position  in  my  camp 
enabled  him  to  give  the  leaders  at  Eabul  accurate  in- 
formation as  to  our  numbers  and  movements.  That  he  felt 
pretty  sure  of  our  discomfiture  was  apparent  from  his 
change  of  manner,  which,  from  being  at  first  a  mixture  of 
extreme  cordiality  and  cringing  servility,  became  as  we 
neared  Kabul  distant  and  even  baogh^. 

On  the  5tb  October,  one  month  from  the  receipt  at  Simla 
of  the  evil  tidings  of  the  fate  of  the  British  Embassy,  we 
reached  the  pretty  little  village  of  Cbaraaia,  nestling  in 
orchards  and  gardens,  with  a  rugged  range  of  hills  tower- 
ing above  it  about  a  mile  away.  This  range  descended 
abruptly  on  the  right  to  permit  the  exit  of  the  Logar 
river,  and  rose  again  on  its  other  side  in  precipitous 
'  eliffs,  forming  a  fine  gorge*  about  halfway  between  our 
camp  and  Kabul  city,  now  only  from  ten  to  twelve  miles 
distant. 

An  uncle  of  the  Amir  (Sirdar  Nek  Mahomed  Ehan), 
and  a  General  in  the  Afghan  army,  came  out  to  meet 
Yakub  Ehan  at  this  place ;  he  remained  some  time 
in  earnest  conversation  with  his  nephew,  and,  as  he  was 
about  to  remount  his  horse,  called  out  in  so  loud  a  tone 
that  it  was  evidently  meant  for  us  all  to  hear,  that  be  was 
'  now  going  to  diaperee  the  troops. 't     Very  different,  how- 

*  KjQowD  as  the  lang-i-navdakta  [insoribad  stone). 

t  Shortly  after  I  was  settled  at  Kabul,  the  following  letter,  written 
b;  Nek  Mahomed  on  the  evening  of  the  da;  he  had  been  with  the 
Amir,  to  some  person  whom  he  wished  to  ftoqnaint  with  the  state  of 
■fEaira,  wae  brought  to  me  i 

'  Mr  EiMD  Friehd, — The  truth  is  that  to-day,  at  snorise,  I  went  to 
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ever,  uras  the  story  broaght  to  me  by  an  escaped  Native 
aerrant  of  Oavagnari'a,  who  came  into  oar  camp  later  in 
the  day.  This  man  declared  that  preparations  for  fighting 
vere  steadily  being  carried  on ;  that  the  soldiera  and  towns- 
people were  streaming  into  the  arsenal  and  sapplying 
themselves  with  cartridges  ;  that  large  bodies  of  troops  were 
moving  out  in  our  direction ;  and  that,  when  we  advanced 
next  day,  we  shoald  certainly  be  opposed  by  a  formidable 
force.  The  Amir,  on  having  this  inteUigence  commonicated 
to  him,  pretended  to  diebeUeve  it  atterly,  and  aasured  m& 
that  all  was  at  peace  in  the  city,  that  Nek  Mahomed  would 
keep  the  troops  quiet,  and  that  I  shoald  have  no  trouble  ; 
bat  I  was  not  taken  in  by  his  specious  assurances. 

Now  more  than  ever  I  felt  the  want  of  saffitneni 
transport !  Had  it  been  possible  to  have  the  whole  of  my 
force  with  me,  I  should  have  advanced  at  once,  and  have 
occupied  that  evening  the  range  of  hills  I  have  described ; 
bat  Macpherson's  brigade  was  still  a  march  behind,  and  all 
I  could  do  was,  immediately  on  arrival,  to  send  back  every 
available  transport  animal  to  bring  it  up.  I  poshed  forward 
Cavalry  patrols  along  the  three  roads  leading  to  Eabal,  and 
rode  ont  myself  to  reconnoitre  the  position  in  front.  It 
was  sufficiently  strong  to  make  me  wish  I  had  a  larger 
force.     Towards  evening  groups  of  men  appeared  on  the 

the  oamp,  the  Amir  h&vmg  smnmoned  me.  When  I  Etnived,  HuUa 
Shah  Uahomed  [the  Wazir]  fint  said  to  me,  "Go  back  and  tell  the 
people  to  Toisa  e.  holy  war."  I  did  not  feel  oertun  about  what  he  aaid 
[or  was  not  satiafled  with  this] ,  [but]  the  Amir  afterwarda  told  me  to 
go  back  that  very  houi  and  rouBe  the  people  to  a  ghtua.  I  got  back  to 
Kabul  about  7  o'clock,  and  am  ooUeoting  the  people.    Salaam.' 

The  letter  WM  not  addreesed,  but  it  wbb  sealed  with  Nek  Uahomed'a 
eeal,  and  there  was  no  reaaon  to  doubt  its  authenticity. 
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skyline  all  rotmd,  giving  tmmistakable  vaming  that  tiie 
tribes  were  gathering  in  large  numbers. 

From  the  information  brought  me  by  the  Cavalry,  and 
from  my  own  examination  of  the  ground,  I  decided  to 
advance  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river ;  and  to  facilitate 
this  movement  I  determined  to  seize  the  heights  on  either 
aide  of  the  gorge  at  daybreak,  whether  Macpherson's 
brigade  had  arrived  or  not.  That  night  strong  piqneta 
were  thrown  oat  round  the  camp,  and  Cavalry  patrols 
were  ordered  to  proceed  at  dawn  to  feel  for  the  enemy. 
L'komme  propose,  mats  Dieu  dispose. 
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Thb  Cavalry  having  reported  that  the  road  through  the 
$ang-i-naicighta  gorge  was  impsBBable,  I  started  off  a  party* 
before  it  was  folly  light  on  the  6th,  to  work  at  it  and  make 
it  practicable  for  giuia.  I  was  preparing  to  follow  with  aa 
escort  of  Cavalry  to  examine  the  pass  and  the  ground 
beyond,  when  the  growing  daylight  discovered  large  numbers- 
of  Afghan  troops  in  regular  formation  crowning  the  hilla- 
that  I  ought  to  have  been  in  a  position  to  occupy  the  pre- 
ceding evening.  No  harry,  no  confosion  was  apparent  in 
their  movements ;  positions  were  taken  up  and  guns  placed 
with  such  coolness  and  deliberation  that  it  was  evident 
regularly  trained  troops  were  employed.  Very  soon  I 
received  reports  of  our  Cavaliy  patrols  having  been  fired 
upon,  and  of  their  having  been  obliged  to  retire. 

Immediate  action  was  imperatively  necessary  ;  the 
Afghans  had  to  be  dislodged  from  their  strong  position  at 
any  cost,  or  we  should  have  been  surrounded  by  over- 
'whelming  numbers.     Their  occupation  of  the  heights  was, 

*  Twenty  wbres,  0th  Lancers,  one  Bqnadron  6th  Punjab  G&valrjr, 
two  gum,  No.  S  HounUin  battery,  284  rifles,  92nd  Highlanders, 
and  4fiO  rifles,  38rd  Pioneers. 
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I  felt,  &  wanuug  that  must  not  be  disregarded,  and  a 
menace  that  could  not  be  brooked. 

Behind  this  range  of  hills  lay  the  densely-crowded  city 
of  Kabul,  with  the  scarcely  less  crowded  sabnrbs  of 
Chardeh,  Deh-i-Afghan,  and  numberless  villages  thickly 
stndded  over  the  Kabul  valley,  all  of  which  were  con* 
triboting  their  quota  of  warriors  to  assist  the  Begulor 
troops  in  disputing  the  advance  of  the  British.  It  did 
not  require  much  experience  of  Aliatios  to  understand 
that,  if  the  enemy  were  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  for 
a  single  nij^t  in  the  position  they  had  taken  up,  their 
numbers  would  increase  to  an  extraordinary  extent. 

I  now  received  a  report  from  the  rear  that  the  road  was 
blocked,  and  that  the  progress  of  Macpherson's  brigade 
would  certainly  be  opposed ;  while,  on  the  crests  of  the 
.liills  to  the  right  and  left  of  my  camp,  bodies  of  men  began 
to  assemble,  who,  I  surmised  (which  surmise  I  afterwards 
learnt  was  correct),  were  only  waiting  for  the  sun  to  go 
,<lown  to  make  a  general  attack  upon  the  camp  under  cover 
of  dusk. 

The  situation  was  one  of  great  anxiety.  The  whole  force 
with  me  was  not  more  than  4,000  men  and  eighteen  guns. 
The  treacherous  Amir  and  his  equally  treacherous  Ministers 
had,  of  course,  kept  the  Afghan  Commander  fully  informed 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  my  troops  were  perforce  divided ; 
the  position  of  every  man  and  every  gun  with  me  was 
known ;  and  I  feared  that,  as  soon  as  we  were  engaged 
with  the  enemy,  the  opportunity  would  be  taken  to  attack 
my  weakly-defended  camp  and  to  engage  Macpherson's 
small  brigade,  encumbered  as  it  was  with  its  large  convoy 
of  stores  and  ammunition. 
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The  numbers  of  the  enemy  were  momentarily  increas- 
ing,  ao  deUy  woold  aeeoredly  make  matters  worse;  the 
only  oh&nce  of  bqccbbb,  therefore,  was  to  take  the  initia- 
tive, and  attack  the  Afghan  main  position  at  once. 
Aocordingly,  I  sent  an  officer  with  orders  to  the  troops 
who  were  moving  towards  the  gorge  not  to  commence 
work,  bat  to  take  np  a  defensive  position  until  my 
plans  were  further  developed.  I  sent  another  messenger 
to  Mocpherson,  informing  him  of  my  intention  to  take 
immediate  action,  and  telling  him  to  keep  a  good  look- 
oat,  and  push  on  to  Gbarasia  with  all  possible  speed, 
and  at  the  same  tune  I  reinforced  him  by  a  squadron  of 
Cavalry. 

The  Afghan  position  formed  the  arc  of  a  circle,  extend- 
ing from  the  aang-i-nawithta  gorge  to  the  heights  above 
Cbftrdeh.  Both  sides  of  the  gorge  were  occupied  by  the 
enemy,  as  was  a  semi-detached  hill  to  the  south  of  it,  and 
sixteen  gnns  were  observed  in  position.  The  line  they  had 
taken  up  occupied  nearly  three  miles  of  country ;  and 
their  main  position  was  the  ridge,  which,  close  to  the 
gorge,  rose  1,000  feet  above  the  plain,  running  up  at  its 
western  extremity  to  a  peak  2,200  feet  high.  Thence  the 
line  stretched  along  the  edge  of  some  lower  heights  to  a 
ragged  hilt,  the  summit  of  which  was  about  1,800  feet 
above  Charasia.  In  front  of  this  formidable  position  were 
a  snccession  of  sandy  hills,  forming  a  series  of  easily 
defensible  posts,  and  at  the  foot  of  these  hills  ran  a  bare 
stony  belt,  sloping  down  to  the  cultivated  land  surFoonding 
Charasia  and  the  hamlet  of  Ehairabad. 

My  movemente  and  recoDnaissances  ap  till  now  having 
led  the  enemy  to  beheve  that  I  intended  to  deliver  my 
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attack  on  their  left  at  the  mng-i-nawithta,  they  were  Been 
to  be  concentrating  their  forces  in  that  direction.  Bat  this 
position  conld  only  have  been  carried  with  such  damaging 
loss  to  ns  that  I  determined  to  make  the  real  attack  by  an 
outflanking  movement  to  their  right. 

The  men  haviog  made  a  hasty  breakfast,  I  despatched 
General  Baker  in  this  direction,  and  placing  at  his  dis- 
posal  the  troops  noted  below,*  I  entrusted  to  him  the 
difBcolt  task  of  dielodging  the  enemy,  while  I  continued 
to  distract  their  attention  towards  the  gorge  by  making  a 
feint  to  their  left. 

Baker's  little  column  assembled  in  a  wooded  enclosure 
close  to  Charasia,  where  be  left  his  field  hospital  and 
reserve  ammunition,  for  the  safe  guarding  of  which  I 
sent  him  the  5th  Punjab  Infantry,  while  he  was  further 
reinforced  by  460  men  of  the  23rd  Pioneers  and  three  Field 
Artillery  guns.  I  was  thus  left  with  only  six  Horse  Artillery 
gons,  450  Cavalry,  and  between  600  and  700  Infantry  for 
the  protection  of  the  camp,  where  I  was  still  handicapped 
by  the  presence  of  the  Amir  and  his  untrustworthy 
following. 

While  Baker  advanced  to  the  left,  the  party  near  the 
$ang-i-nawi$kta  gorge,  commanded  by  Major  White,  of 
the  92nd  Highlanders,  was  ordered  to  threaten  the  pass 
and  to  prevent  the  enemy  occupying  any  portion  of  the 
Charasia  village,  to  advance  within  Artillery  range  of  the 
enemy's  main  position  above  the  gorge,  and  when  the  out- 

*  Two  guns,  No.  2  Mountain  battery,  two  Qatling  gana,  detacb- 
ment  12th  Bengal  Cavalry,  72nd  Eighl&uderH,  6th  CKukhoB  (800 
rifles),  6th  Panjab  Infantry  (200  rifles).  No.  7  Companj  Sappers 
uid  Miners. 
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fltmking  movement  had  been  thoroughly  developed  and 
the  enemy  were  in  full  retreat,  but  not  before,  to  puah  the 
Cavalry  through  the  gorge  and  porsue. 

At  about  11.80  a.m.  Baker's  leading  troope  emerged 
into  the  open,  and  were  immediately  engaged  with  a  crowd 
of  armed  Afghans,  supported  by  a  conaiderable  body  of 
B^[ular  troops.  The  Qeneral  now  sent  one  company  of 
the  72nd,  under  Captain  Hunt,  to  turn  the  Afghans  off  a 
SQCoession  of  peaks  situated  at  right  angles  to  the  ridge 
they  were  occupying  on  their  extreme  right.  Bunning 
along  this  ridge,  and  stretching  acroBS  the  Indiki  road  to 
the  sandhills,  the  Afghan  right  wing  held  a  line  con- 
siderably in  advance  of  their  left  on  the  hill  above  the 
$<mg-i-juaviikta  gorge,  and-  one  which  could  not  easily 
be  turned,  for  the  peaks  the  72nd  were  sent  to  occupy 
were  almost  inaccessible,  and  the  fire  from  them  swept, 
the  slopes  up  which  our  troops  must  advance.  These 
peaks,  therefore,  formed  the  key  of  the  position,  and  their 
defenders  bad  to  be  dislodged  from  them  at  all  hazards 
before  anything  else  could  be  attempted.  The  company  of 
the  72nd  with  much  difficulty  fought  their  way  up,  and 
gained  a  footing  on  the  first  peak,  where  they  were  obliged 
to  pause,  until  reinforced  by  two  companies  of  the  5th 
.Gurkhas  under  Captain  Cook,  V.C. ;  when  they  advanced 
all  together,  clearing  the  enemy  from  each  successive 
point,  while  the  remainder  of  the  72nd  breasted  the  hill, 
.  and,  under  cover  of  the  Mountain  guns,  attacked  the 
position  in  front.  But  the  enemy  were  obstinate,  and  the 
extremely  difficult  nature  of  the  ground  somewhat  checked 
the  gallant  Highlanders.  Seeing  their  dilemma  Baker 
despatched  two  companies  of  the  5th  Gurkhas,  under  Lieu- 
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tenant-CoIone]  Fitsbugh,  and  200  men  of  the  Sth  Fanjab 
Infantry,  under  Captain  Hall,  to  their  aasifltance ;  vhile 
the  2Srd  Pioneers  -were  brought  up  on  the  right,  in  support, 
and  a  detachment  of  the  5th  Punjab  Infantry  echeloned  in 
rear,  on  the  left  of  the  line. 

The  engagement  now  became  hot,  and  the  firing  fast 
and  furious.  My  readers  will,  I  am  sure,  be  able  to 
.  realize  with  what  intense  excitement  and  anxiety  I  watched 
the  proceedings.  It  was  evident  to  me  that  little  progress 
could  be  made  so  long  as  the  enemy  retained  possession  of 
the  ridge,  which  the  A^ban  Commander  apparently  had 
just  begun  to  appreciate  was  the  real  point  of  attack,  for  his 
troops  could  now  be  seen  hurrying  to  this  point,  and  it 
became  more  urgently  necessary  than  ever  to  carry  the 
position  before  it  could  be  reinforced.  At  2  p.m.  it  was 
seized ;  the  Highlanders  and  Gurkhas  could  no  longer  be 
resisted ;  the  Afghans  wavered,  and'  then  began  to  retreat, 
exposed  to  a  cross-fire  that  efi'ectually  prevented  their 
rallying. 

The  brunt  of  this  a£Eair  was  borne  by  the  72nd,  admir- 
ably led  by  their  company  of&cera,  nnder  the  skilful 
direction  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Clarke  and  his  Adjutant, 
Lieutenant  Murray.  I  closely  watched  their  movements, 
and  particularly  observed  one  man  pushing  up  the  pre- 
cipitous hillside  considerably  in  advance  of  everyone  else, 
and  apparently  utterly  regardless  of  the  shower  of  bullets 
falling  round  him.  I  inquired  about  him  later  on,  and 
found  that  he  was  a  young  Irish  private  of  the  72nd, 
named  MacMahon,  to  whose  coolness  and  daring  was  in  a 
great  measure  due  the  capture  of  this  very  strong  post. 
Her  Majesty,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  relate,  Bubaeqaently 
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'rewarded  this  intrepid  soldier  b;  bestowing  on  him  the 
Victoria  Cross. 

The  general  advance  was  now  Bounded,  and  gallantly 
was  it  responded  to.  The  main  position  was  stormed  by 
the  Highlanders,  Gurkhas  and  Fonjab  Infantry,  each  trying 
hard  to  be  the  first  to  close  with  its  defenders.  The  enemy 
fought  desperately,  charging  down  on  the  Gurkhas,  by 
whom,  under  the  leadership  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fit«- 
.  Hugh  and  his  Adjntant,  Lieutenant  Martin,  they  were 
repulsed  and  driven  over  the  crest  with  heavy  loss. 

The  Afghans  now  took  up  a  position  some  600  yards  in 
the  rear  of  that  from  which  they  had  just  been  dislodged, 
where  they  made  an  obstinate  stand  for  half  an  honr,  bat 
they  were  again  forced  back  on  the  attacking  party  being 
strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  two  companies  of  the  92nd 
Highlanders,  sent  to  their  assistance  by  Major  White,  who 
.  had  already  successfully  engaged  the  Afghan  left  above  the 
>ang-i-nawiskta  gorge.  As  the  enemy's  advanced  posts  on 
the  hill  to  the  south,  and  directly  in  front  of  the  gorge, 
prevented  onr  gans  from  coming  within  range  of  their 
position  on  the  heights  above,  these  posts  had  to  be  dis- 
posed of  as  a  preliminary  to  efTectlve  co-operation  with 
Baker ;  accordingly,  about  noon  the  hill  was  captured  by 
two  companies  of  the  92nd,  under  Captain  Cotton,  and 
half  a  battery  of  Field  Artillery  was  advanced  to  a  point 
whence  Major  Parry  was  able  to  engage  the  Afghan  guns 
posted  above  the  gorge. 

It  was  at  this  juncture,  when  Baker's  troops,  having 
carried  the  main  position,  were  proceeding  to  attack  that 
to  which  the  enemy  had  retreated,  that  White  despatched 
'  two  companies  of  the   92nd,   under  Captain  Ozley,  by 
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whose  timely  aid  the  determined  foe  were  at  length  driven 
from  this  point  of  vantage  also.  The  tioopB  followed  up 
their  succeas  and  advanced  at  the  donble,  while  onr  gana 
Bhelled  the  shaken  masaes. 

The  Afghan  right  and  centre  now  gave  way  completely ; 
the  enemy  broke,  and  fled  down  the  slope  on  the  farther 
side  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  eventually  taking  refoge 
in  the  Ghaideh  villages. 

By  S.45  we  were  in  poseesaion  of  the  whole  of  the  main 
ridge.  The  first  objective  having  been  thus  gained,  the 
troops,  pivoting  on  their  right,  brought  round  their  left 
and  advanced  against  the  now  exposed  flanks  of  the 
enemy's  left  wing,  and  eimnltaneonsly  with  this  move- 
ment White  advanced  from  his  position  by  the  hill  in 
front  of  the  gorge,  and  a  little  after  four  o'clock  bad 
gained  posseaaion  of  the  pass  and  twelve  Afghan  guns. 

Completely  outflanked  and  enfiladed  by  Baker's  fire,  the 
left  wing  of  the  Afghan  force  made  but  little  resistance ; 
they  rapidly  abandoned  the  height,  and  retired  across  the 
river  towards  the  north-east,  pursued  by  the  small  body  of 
Cavalry  attached  to  White's  force,  under  Major  Hammond, 
and  a  party  of  the  92nd,  under  Major  Hay. 

Baker  now  paused  to  allow  of  the  Infantry's  ammo- 
nition  being  replenished,  and  then  advanced  along  the 
ridge  towards  the  pass,  which  he  reached  in  time  to  help 
the  Cavalry  who  were  engaged  with  the  enemy's  rear  guard 
at  the  river ;  the  latter  were  driven  o£F  and  forced  to  retreat ; 
but  by  this  time  the  growing  darkness  made  farther  pursnit 
impossible.  We  were  therefore  compelled  to  rest  satisfied 
with  holding  the  ground  in  advance  by  piquets  and  occupy- 
ing both  ends  of  the  sang-i-nawithta  defile,    where  the 
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iroopB  bivooacked  for  the  night.  I  was  able  to  sapply 
them  with  food  from  Charasia,  and  they  were  made  as 
comfortable  as  they  conld  be  under  the  circnmatances. 

While  the  fighting  was  taking  place  on  the  heights  in 
front  of  Charasia,  the  hills  on  both  Sanks  of  my  camp  were 
crowded  with  the  enemy,  anxiously  watching  the  reaolt ; 
they  did  not  approach  within  the  Cavalry  patrols,  bat  one 
party  cansed  so  much  annoyance  to  a  piquet  by  firing  into 
it  that  it  became  necessary  to  dislodge  it,  a  service  which 
was  performed  in  a  very  daring  manner  by  a  few  of  the 
92nd,  under  Lieutenant  Grant  and  Colour- Sergeant  Heetor 
Macdonald,  the  same  non-conunisBioned  officer  who  bad  a 
tew  days  before  so  distingulBhed  himself  in  the  Hazar- 
darakht  defile. 

Our  casoalties  were  wonderfully  few,  only  18  killed 
and  70  wounded,*  while  the  enemy  left  800  dead  behind 
them,  and  as  they  sacceeded  in  carrying  numbers  of 
their  killed  and  wounded  off  the  field,  their  loss  most 
have  been  heavy.  I  eubaequently  ascertained  that  we 
had  opposed  to  as,  besides  thirteen  Begnlar  regiments, 
between  eight  and  ten  thoosand  Afghans.  Ghilzais  from 
Tezin  and  Hisarak  had  harried  up  in  large  nambers  to  join 
the  enemy,  bat,  lackily  for  us,  arrived  too  late.     Of  these, 

*  During  the  fight  the  Zuluitry  expended  41,000  roiuids,  of  whioh 
over  aO,OOD  ware  fired  b;  the  72iid  Highlanders.  The  half-battery, 
O/S  B.A.,  fired  6  oommoD  shell  (percnaoioD  ftuea)  and  71  shrapnBl 
(time  fuses) ;  total,  77  roand«.  Ko.  3  Uonntiun  Battery  fired  10 
Mmunon  abeQ  and  M  shrapnel ;  tot^,  104  ronndi.  The  two  OatUnge 
Ar«d  ISO  rounds. 

At  the  tenth  ronnd  one  of  the  Qatlings  jammed,  and  had  to  be  taiken 
to  pieeet.  This  wm  the  first  oooarion  on  whioh  Oatling  gnns  were 
naed  In  aetion.  They  ware  not  of  the  present  improved  make,  and, 
bofaig  toond  muatiataotory,  were  mads  but  little  use  of. 
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Bome  returned  to  their  homes  when  they  found  the  Afghsn 
army  had  been  beaten,  but  the  greater  nomber  waited  about 
Kabul  to  aesiet  in  any  further  stand  that  might  be  made  by 
the  Begular  troopa. 

The  hehograph,  worked  by  Captain  Stratton,  of  the  22nd 
Foot,  had  been  of  the  greatest  use  during  the  day,  and  kept 
me  fully  informed  of  all  details.  The  last  message  as  the 
son  was  sinking  behind  the  hills,  confirming  my  own 
olMiervations,  was  a  most  satisfactory  one,  to  the  effect  that 
the  whole  of  the  enemy's  position  was  in  our  poBsession, 
and  that  our  victory  was  complete. 

Throughout  the  day  my  friend  (I)  the  Amir,  surrounded 
by  his  Sirdars,  remained  seated  on  a  knoll  in  the  cental  of 
the  camp  watching  the  progress  of  the  fight  with  intense 
eagerness,  and  gueetdoning  everyone  who  appeared  as  to 
his  interpretation  of  what  he  had  observed.  So  soon 
as  I  felt  absolutely  assured  of  our  victory,  I  sent  an  Aide- 
de-camp  to  His  Highness  to  convey  the  joyful  intelligenoe 
of  our  success.  It  was,  without  doubt,  a  trying  moment 
for  him,  and  a  terrible  disappointment  after  the  plans  which 
X  subsequently  ascertained  he  and  his  adherents  at  Kabal 
had  carefully  laid  for  our  annihilation.  But  he  received 
the  news  with  Asiatic  calmness,  and  without  the  smallest 
sign  of  mortification,  merely  requesting  my  Aide-de-oamp 
to  assure  me  that,  as  my  enemies  were  his  enemies,  he 
rejoiced  at  my  victory. 

Macpherson's  brigade,  with  its  impedimenta,  arrived 
before  it  was  quite  dark,  so  altogether  I  had  reason  to  feel 
satisfied  with  the  day's  results.  But  the  fact  still  remained 
that  not  more  than  twelve  miles  beyond  stood  the  ci^ 
of  Kabul,  with  its  armed  thousands  ready  to  oppose  us 
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Bboold  an  assault  prove  neoesaary.  I  had  besides  received 
information  of  a  farther  gathering  of  Ohilzais  bent  upon 
another  attack  on  the  Sbatargardan,  and  that  reinforce- 
ments of  Begular  troops  and  gnna  were  hastening  to  Eabal 
from  Ghazni.  .  Prompt  action  was  the  one  and  only  means 
of  meeting  these  threatened  difficulties.  My  troops  had  had 
more  than  enough  for  one  day,  and  required  rest,  but  needs 
must  when  the  devil  (in  the  shape  of  Afghan  hordes)  drives. 
I  resolved  to  push  on,  and  issued  orders  for  tents  to  be 
struck  at  once  and  an  advance  to  be  made  at  break  of  day. 

At  the  first  streak  of  dawn  on  the  7th  I  started,  leaving 
Macpharson  to  come  on  with  the  heavy  baggage  as  quickly 
as  he  could.  I  marched  by  the  sa7tg-i-nawwkta  defile,  where 
Major  White  met  me  and  explained  to  me  his  part  in  the 
victory  of  the  previous  day.  From  my  inspection  of  the 
ground,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
much  of  the  success  which  attended  the  operations  on  this 
side  was  due  to  White's  military  instincts  and,  at  one 
supreme  moment,  his  extreme  personal  gallantry.  It 
afforded  me,  therefore,  very  great  pleasure  to  recommend 
this  officer  for  the  Victoria  Cross,  an  honour  of  which  more 
than  one  incident  in  his  subsequent  career  proved  him  to 
be  well  worthy. 

Our  rapid  advance,  following  on  the  defeat  of  the 
previous  day,  had  the  effect  I  hoped  it  would  have.  On 
arriving  at  Beni  Hissor,  a  considerable  village,  surrounded 
by  orchards  and  gardens,  only  two  miles  south  of  the  far- 
famed  citadel  of  the  Bala  Hissar,  I  sent  out  Cavalry 
patrols  to  reconnoitre,  who  brought  me  the  pleasing  news 
that  the  Bala  Hissar  bad  been  evacuated,  and  the  only 
part  of  the  city  visible  seemed  to  be  deserted. 
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Daring  the  day  I  received  visits  from  some  of  the  chief 
merohantfi  of  Eabal,  who  each  told  a  different  tale  regard- 
ing the  movements  of  the  defeated  Afghan  army  and  the 
intentiona  of  the  Afghan  Commander.  From  their  confliot- 
ing  aeooants,  however,  I  gathered  that,  fresh  troops  having 
arrived  from  Eohiatan,  the  remnants  of  the  Gharasia  army 
bad  joined  them,  and  that  the  combined  foicea  were  then 
occupying  the  range  of  hills  immediately  above  Kabal,  to 
the  west,  and  had  determined  to  make  another  stand. 

Having  received  intelUgence  that  the  enemy,  if  again 
defeated,  intended  to  reture  towards  Turkestan,  I  directed 
Brigadier-Gteneral  Massy,  on  the  morning  of  the  8th 
October,  to  move  out  with  the  Cavalry  brigade  and  place 
himself  across  their  line  of  retreat.*  The  brigade  started 
at  11  a.m.,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  the  city  and  adjacent 
heights,  made  a  considerable  detour  by  Siah  Sang  and 
Sherpor,  the  new  Afghan  cantonment.  On  reaching  the 
latter  place.  Massy  heliographed  to  me  that  he  bad  found  it 
deserted,  the  magazine  blown  ap,  and  seventy-five  gunst 
abandoned  inside  the  enclosure,  and  that  the  enemy  were 
now  occupying  a  ridged  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  a 
prolongation  of  the  Shahr-i-Darwaza  range  above  Kabul ; 
then,  continuing  his  march,  he  crossed  a  depression  in  this 
ridge  called  the  Nanachi  Eotal,  and  wheeling  to  his  left, 
and  skirting  the  Asmai  heights  on  the  western  side,  he 

*  The  troops  ftvulable  for  thia  porpoae  were :  One  sqiiAdrOQ  Bth 
Laooera,  6th  Pimiab  CftTaliy,  13th  Bengal  Cavalry,  and  14th  Bengal 
Lanoen ;  total,  790  of  all  ranke. 

t  The  gnna  incloded  fooi  English  IB-ponnders,  one  En^^h  6-mah 
hgwUier  and  two  Afghan  imitatiane  of  tUs  weapon,  and  forty-two 
branie  Monnteun  gntui. 

X  The  A«mai  h^hta. 
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soon  Game  in  sight  of  the  Afghan  camp,  pitched  on  the 
slope  of  the  hills  about  a  mile  from  Deh-i-Mazang. 

Brigadier- General  Maaay  was  informed,  in  reply  to  his 
heliogram,  that  Baker  would  be  despatched  at  once  to  drive 
the  enemy  from  their  position  and  force  them  to  fall  back 
apon  the  Cavalry,  upon  which  Massy  immediately  made 
the  arrangements  which  appeared  to  him  most  advisable 
for  blocking,  with  the  limited  comber  of  sabrea  at  his 
dispOBai,  the  several  roada  by  which  the  enemy  m^ht 
attempt  to  escape. 

I  could  only  spare  to  Baker  a  very  small  force  (1,044 
rifles,  two  Moontain  gone  and  one  Gatling),  for  Mac- 
pherson's  and  White's  troops  had  not  yet  come  up. 
He  started  oflE  without  a  moment's  delay,  and,  driving 
the  enemy's  scouts  before  him,  worked  his  way  along 
the  Shahr-i-Darwaza  heights  to  the  west;  but  his  pro- 
gress was  very  slow,  owing  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
the  ground,  and  the  day  was  far  spent  before  he  foond 
himeelf  near  enongh  to  the  enemy  to  use  his  Artillery. 
Ho  his  delight.  Baker  perceived  that  he  conmianded 
the  Afghan  camp  and  the  rear  of  their  main  position; 
but  his  satisfaction  was  considerably  allayed  when  he 
discovered  that  between  him  and  them  lay  a  deep 
gorge*  with  precipitous  sides,  through  which  ran  the 
Kabul  river,  and  that  before  he  could  attack  he  would 
have  to  descend  1,600  feet,  and  then  climb  up  the 
oppoeite  side,  which  was  nearly  as  high  and  quite  as 
steep. 

Anxious  as  Baker  was  that  there  should  be  no  delay 
in  delivering  the  assaolt,  by  the  time  his  dispositions 

*  The  Deh-i-MoEang  gorge. 
VOL.  n.  47 
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mre  made  it  had  become  too  dark  to  attempt  it,  and' 
most  relQctantly  he  had  to  postpone  the  movement  till 
daybreak  the  next  day.  He  had  ascertained  that  the  Kabul 
rirer  was  not  fordable  for  Infantry  except  at  a  point  whielr 
wae  commanded  by  the  enemy's  camp,  and  was  too  far 
from  support  to  warrant  pigaete  being  pushed  across  at 
night.  Nothing  whatever  could  be  seen,  but  a  very  slight 
noise  as  of  stealthy  movement  in  the  Afghan  camp  was 
heard,  and  the  fear  Beised  Baker  that  the  enemy  might 
escape  him.  Soon  after  11  p.m.,  therefore,  when  the 
rifling  moon  began  in  a  measnre  to  dispel  the  darkness, 
Baker  eent  a  strong  patrol  under  a  British  officer  to  feel 
for  the  enemy.  The  patrol  came  into  contact  with  the 
Afghan  scouts  on  the  river-bank,  from  some  of  whom, 
taken  prisoners  in  the  struggle,  they  learned  that  the 
enemy  had  crept  away  under  cover  of  the  oight,  and  the 
greater  number  had  dispersed  to  their  own  homes ;  bnt 
about  800,  mounted  on  Artillery  horses,  were  reported  to 
have  accompanied  their  Commander,  Mahomed  Jan,  and  to 
have  escaped  in  the  direction  of  Bamian. 

Meanwhile,  Brigadier-General  Massy,  from  his  point  oi 
obaervatioD  beneath  the  Asmai  heights,  had  perceived 
that  it  was  impossible  for  Baker  to  carry  the  enemy's  main 
position  by  daylight ;  he  tried  to  communicate  with  Bakei 
and  ascertain  his  plans,  but  the  party  despatched  on  this 
service  were  unable  to  get  through  the  villages  and  woods, 
which  were  all  held  by  the  enemy,  and  returned  onsac- 
cessfiil.  Massy  then  colleoted  his  scattered  squadrons  and 
bivouacked  for  the  night,  being  anxious  that  his  men  and 
horses  should  have  food  and  rest,  and  it  not  having  sbmok 
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Mm'  that 'thft 'enemy  might  attempt  to  escape  during  the 
homre  of  darkness. 

■  Kie'inJormatiwi  that  in  very  troth  they  had  escaped  waa 
brotight  to  Baker  at  4.80  a.m.  He  at  once  commtmicated 
it  to  Many,  telling  him  at  the  same  time  that  any  movement 
ttie  Oavbltj  might'make  in  pmrsiiit  would  be  snpported  by 
the  troops  mider  his  immediate  command,  and  also  by  a 
brigade  mider  Brigadier-General  Macpherson,  which  I  had 
despatched  to  reinforce  Baker ;  Macpherson  and  White, 
with  their  respective  troops,  having  arrived  at  Beni  Hissar 
shortly  after  Baker  had  started. 

I  joined  Baker  at  this  time,  and  great  was  my  disappoint- 
ment at  being  told  that  the  Afghans  had  given  as  the  slip. 
I  went  carefully  over  the  ground,  however,  and  satisfied 
myself  that  Baker  had  done  all  that  was  possible  under  the 
circtunstanees,  and  that  the  enemy  having  eluded  us  could 
not  in  any  way  be  attributed  to  want  of  oare  or  skill  on  his 
part. 

Massy  scoured  the  country  until  nightfall  on  the  9tb, 
but  with  very  little  success,  only  one  small  party  of 
fugitives  being  overtaken  about  four-and-twenty  miles  on 
the  road  to  Ghazni.  Numbers,  doubtless,  found  shelter  in 
the  city  of  Kabul,  others  in  the  numerous  villages  with 
which  the  richly-cultivated  Ghardeh  valley  was  thickly 
studded,  and  whose  inhabitants  were  hostile  to  a  man ; 
others  escaped  to  the  hills ;  and  the  remainder,  having 
had  ten  hours'  start,  could  not  be  overtaken. 

The  enemy's  camp  was  left  standing,  and  twelve  guns, 
some  elephants,  camels,  mules,  and  ponies,  fell  into  our 
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Daring  that  day  our  camp  was  moved  neurer  the  city  to 
Siah  Sang,  a  commaDding  plateau  between  the  Eabol  and 
Logar  rivers,  close  to  their  conflaence,  and  less  than  a 
mile  east  of  the  Bala  Hiasar.  ■  The  5th  Gurkhas  and  two 
Mountain  guns  were  left  to  hold  the  heights  on  which 
Brigadier-Cleneral  Baker  had  been  operating,  and  the  rest 
of  the  force  was  concentrated  on  Siah  Sang. 
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CHAPTER  LK. 

At  laat  I  was  at  Kabul,  the  place  I  had  heard  so  much  ol 
from  my  boyhood,  and  had  so  often  wished  to  see !  The 
city  lay  beneath  me,  with  its  mud-coloured  buildings  and 
its  60,000  inhabitants,  covering  a  considerable  extent  of 
ground.  To  the  south-east  comer  of  the  city  appeared  the 
Bala  Hissar,  picturesquely  perched  on  a  saddle  just  beneath 
the  8hahr-i-Darwaza  heights,  along  the  top  of  which  ran  a 
fortified  wall,  enclosing  the  upper  portion  of  the  citadel 
and  extending  to  the  Deh-i-Mazang  gorge. 

Kabul  was  reported  to  be  perfectly  quiet,  aad  numbers  of 
traders  came  into  our  camp  to  dispose  of  their  wares  ;  but 
I  forbade  anyone  to  enter  the  city  until  I  had  been  able  to 
decide  upon  the  best  means  of  maintaining  order  amongst 
a  population  for  the  most  part  extremely  fanatical, 
treacherous,  and  Tindictive. 

So  far  our  success  had  been  complete :  all  opposition 
hod  been  overcome,  Kabul  was  at  our  mercy,  the  Amir  was 
in  my  camp  ready  to  agree  to  whatever  I  might  propose, 
and  it  had  been  all  done  with  extraordinarily  Uttle  loss  to 
ourselves.  Nevertheless,  I  felt  my  difficulties  were  very  far 
from  being  at  an  end — indeed,  the  part  of  my  duty  still 
remaining  to  be  accomplished  was  surrounded  with  far 
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greater  difBcalty,  and  vae  a  source  of  mach  more  aiixiet; 
to  me  than  the  military  part  of  the  task  I  bad  undertaken ; 
tor,  with  regard  to  the  latter,  I  posseBBed  confidence  in 
myself  and  my  ability  to  perform  it,  whereas,  with  respect 
to  the  political  and  diplomatic  side  of  the  qaestion,  actual 
personal  experience  I  had  none,  and  I  could  only  hope 
that  common-sense  and  a  sense  of  justice  would  calry  me 
throngh. 

The  instructions  I  had  received  from  the  Government  of 
India  were  very  general  in  their  character,  for  the  Yiceroy 
felt  that  my  proceedings  must  necessarily  depend  on  the 
state  of  affairs  obtaining  at  Kabul,  the  acts  and  attitude  of 
the  Amir  and  his  people,  and  the  various  conditions  im- 
possible to  foresee  when  the  Foreign  Office  letter  was 
written  to  me  on  the  29th  September.  Bat,  though 
general,  they  were  very  comprehensive. 

The  troops  were  to  be  placed  in  strong  and  secure 
positions,  such  as  would  give  me  complete  control  over 
the  Amir's  capital ;  any  Afghan  soldiers  remaining  at 
Kabul,  and  the  whole  of  the  city  population,  were  to  be 
disarmed;  supplies  were  to  be  collected  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  render  my  force  independent  in  case  of 
interruption  along  the  line  of  communication ;  Yakub 
Ehan's  personal  safety  was  to  be  secured,  and  adequate 
supervision  maintained  over  his  movements  and  actions ; 
a  close  investigation  was  to  be  instituted  into  all  the 
causes  and  circumstances  connected  with  the  '  totally 
onprovoked  and  most  barbarous  attack  by  the  Amir's 
soldiery. and  the  people  of  his  capital  upon  the  representa- 
tive of  an  allied  State,  who  was  residing  under  the  Amir's 
protection  in  the  Amir's  fortress,  in  very  close  proximity  to 
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.the  Amir  himaelf,  and  whoee  peraonal  safety  and  honoor- 
able  treatment  had  been  Bolentnly  guaranteed  by  the  Buler 
of  AfghsniBtan.' 

The  retribation  to  be  exacted  was  to  be  adapted  to  the 
twofold  character  of  the  oflenoe,  and  was  to  be  imposed 
apon  Hie  Afghan  nation  in  proportion  as  the  offence  was 
proved  to  be  national,  and  as  the  responsibility  should  be 
brou^t  home  to  any  particular  community.  Further,  the 
imposition  of  a  fine,  it  was  suggested,  up(m  the  city  of 
Kabul  'would  be  in  accordance  with  justice  and  precedent,' 
and  the  demolition  of  fortifications  and  removal  of  buildings 
within  range  of  my  defences,  or  which  might  interfere  with 
my  control  over  the  city,  might  be  '  necessary  as  a  military 
precaution.' 

In  forming  my  plans  for  the  removal  of  obstructive 
buildings,  I  was  to  consider  '  whether  they  can  be  com> 
bined  with  any  measures  compatible  with  justice  and 
homwoity  for  leaving  a  memorial  of  the  retribution  exacted 
from  the  city  in  some  manner  and  by  some  mark  that  will 
not  be  easily  obliterated.' 

I  was  told  that  '  in  regard  to  the  punishment  of  indi- 
viduala,  it  should  be  swift,  stem,  and  imprmsive,  without 
being  indiscriminate  or  immoderate ;  its  infliction  most  not 
be  delegated  to  subordinate  officers  of  minor  responsibihty 
anting  independently  of  your  instructions  or  supervision ; 
and  yon  cannot  too  vigilantly  maintain  the  discipline  of  the 
troope  under  your  orders,  or  superintend  their  treatment 
of  the  unarmed  population,  so  long  as  your  orders  are 
obeyed  and  your  authority  is  unresisted.  You  will  dac^ 
sommarily  in  the  majority  of  oases  with  persons  whose 
fhare  in  the  murder  of  anyone  belonging  to  the  British 
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Embassy  shall  have  been  proved  by  your  inveBtigationa, 
bat  while  the  execation  of  jastice  should  be  as  public  and 
striking  as  possible,  it  should  be  Completed  with  all  po8< 
Bible  expedition,  since  the  indefinite  prolongation  of  yoor 
proceedings  might  spread  abroad  iinfouiided  alarm.' 

The  despatch  concluded  with  the  words :  '  It  will  pro* 
bably  be  essential,  not  only  for  the  protection  of  your  own 
oamp  from  annoyance,  but  also  tor  the.  security  of  the 
well-aftected  population  and  (or  the  general  maintenance 
of  order,  that  yon  should  asBome  and  exercise  supreme 
authority  in  Kabul,  since  events  have  unfortunately  proved 
that  the  Amir  has  tost  that  authority,  or  that  he  has  con- 
spicuously failed  to  make  ubo  of  it.' 

On  the  10th  I  visited  Sherpur,  and  the  next  day  I 
went  to  the  Bala  Hissar,  and  wandered  over  the  scene  of 
the  Embassy's  brave  defence  and  cmel  end.  The  walls 
of  the  Besidency,  closely  pitted  with  bullet  holes,  gave 
proof  of  the  determined  nature  of  the  attack  and  the 
length  of  the  resistance.  The  floors  were  covered  with 
blood-stains,  and  amidst  the  embers  of  a  fire  were  found  a 
heap  of  human  bones.  It  may  be  imagined  how  British 
soldiers'  hearts  burned  within  them  at  such  a  sight,  and 
how  difficult  it  was  to  suppress  feelings  of  hatred  and 
animosity  towards  the  perpetrators  of  such  a  dastardly 
crime.  I  had  a  careful  but  unsacceBsful  Bearch  made  tor 
the  bodies  of  our  ill-fated  friendB. 

The  Bala  Hissar,  at  one  time  of  great  strength,  was  now 
in  a  somewhat  dilapidated  condition.  It  contained  eighty- 
five  guns,  mortars  and  howitzers,  some  of  them  of  Enghsh 
manufacture,  upwards  of  250  tons  of  gunpowder,  stowed 
away  in  earthen  vessels,  many  millions  of  Enfield  and  Snider 
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cartridges,  and  a  large  number  of  arms,  beeides  qnantitieB 
of  saddleiy,  clothing  for  troops,  masical  instroments,  shot, 
shell,  caps,  and  accoutrements,  and  a  vast  amount  of  lead, 
copper  and  tin.  It  would  not  have  given  as  much  trouble 
to  stonu  the  Bala  Hissar,  hod  we  been  obliged  to  do  bo, 
for  Artillery  eoold  have  opened  on  it  within  eas;  range, 
and  there  was  cover  for  Infantry  close  up  to  the  walls. 

The  reading  of  the  Proclamation  announcing  the  inten- 
tions of  the  British  Government  with  regard  to  the 
punishment  of  the  city  was  to  take  place  in  the  Bala 
Eiasar  next  day.  The  Amir  had  agreed  to  accompany  me. 
The  leading  people  were  invited  to  attend,  and  I  had  given 
orders  that  all  the  troops  were  to  take  part  in  the  pro- 
cession, so  as  to  render  as  impressive  as  possible  the  cere- 
mony, at  which  were  to  be  made  known  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Eabnl  the  terms  imposed  upon  them  by  the  British 
Government.  The  object  of  my  visit  was  to  decide  how 
the  troops  might  best  be  disposed  so  as  to  make  the  most 
imposing  display  on  the  occasion. 

I  decided  to  detain  in  custody  two  Sirdars,  Tahia  Khan* 
and  his  brother  Zakariah  Khan,  the  Mastanfi,  and  the 
Wazir,  as  these  (our  were  Yakab  Khan's  principal  advisers, 
and  I  was  satisfied  that  their  influence  was  being  used 
against  us,  and  that  so  long  as  they  were  at  large  a  mine 
might  be  sprung  upon  me  at  any  moment. 

The  Commander-in-Chief,  Daad  3hah,  was  also  in  the 
Amir's  confidence ;  bat  I  determined  to  leave  him  at  Uberty, 
for,  from  what  I  could  leam,  he  had  made  an  effort  (not  a 
very  strong  one,  perhaps)  to  help  our  unfortunate  countiy- 
men,  and  he  had  on  several  occasions  since  he  had  been  in 
*  Yahia  Khan  was  Takab  Khan's  father-in-law. 
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-my  (tamp  given  me  asefol  information  ;  moreover,  I  hoped 
to  obtain  farther  help  from  him,  in  which  hope  I  was  not 
altogether  disappointed. 

.  Afl  to  what  I  ought  to  do  with  the  Amir  I  was  oonsider- 
ably  pozzled.  Lord  Lytton  had  urged  apon  me  the  neces- 
rity  lor  weighing  well  the  advisability  of  prematurely 
breaking  with  him,  as  it  was  very  possible  he  might 
beocme  a  Deefnl  instriunent  is  onr  hands,  an  eventoatity 
which  I  thoronghly  tmderstood ;  but  I  was  not  at  all  sore 
that  Takub  Khan  would  not  break  with  me  when  he  learnt 
my  decision  with  regard  to  his  Ministers,  aod  I  had 
received  more  than  one  warning  that,  if  he  failed  to  keep 
me  from  entering  Kabul,  he  contemplated  flight  and  a 
supreme  effort  to  raise  the  country  against  me. 

Takab  Khan  certainly  did  not  deserve  much  conaidera> 
tion  from  ue ;  for,  though  no  absolute  proof  was  forth- 
coming of  his  having  instigated  the  attack  upon  the 
Embassy,  he  most  certainly  made  not  the  slightest  effort  to 
stop  it  or  to  save  the  lives  of  those  entrusted  to  his  care, 
and  throughout  that  terrible  day  showed  himself  to  be,  if 
not  a  deliberate  traitor,  a  despicable  coward.  Again,  his 
endeavours  to  delay  the  march  of  my  force  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  gaining  sufficient  time  to  organize  the  destructifm 
of  the  army  to  whose  protection  be  had  appealed  deprived 
him,  to  my  mind,  of  the  smallest  claim  to  be  treated  as 
an  honourable  ally. 

My  doubts  as  to  what  policy  I  ought  to  pursue  with 
regard  to  Takub  Khan  were  all  solved  by  his  own  action  on 
the  morning  of  the  12th  October.  He  came  to  my  tent 
before  I  was  dressed,  and  asked  for  an  interview,  which 
was,  of  course,  accorded.     Xhe  only  chair  I  posaesaed  I 
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ofEered  to  my  'Royal  visitor,  who  seated  himself,  and  then 
and  there  announced  that  he  had  come  to  resign  the  Amir- 
ship,  and  that  he  was  only  carrying  out  a  determination 
made  before  he  came  to  Eushi ;  he  had  then  allowed 
himself  to  be  over-persuaded,  but  now  his  resolution  was 
fixed.  His  life,  he  said,  had  been  most  miserable,  and 
he  would  rather  be  a  grass-cutter  in  the  English  camp 
than  Buler  of  Afghanistan ;  he  concluded  by  entreating 
me  to  allow  his  tent  to  be  pitched  close  to  mine  until  he 
could  go  to  India,  to  London,  or  wherever  the  Yieeroy 
might  desire  to  send  him.  I  placed  a  tent  at  hia  disposal, 
ordered  breakfast  to  be  prepared  for  him,  and  begged  him 
not  to  decide  at  once,  bat  think  the  matter  over  for  some 
hours,  adding  that  I  would  see  him  again  at  ten  o'clock, 
the  honr  appointed  for  him  to  accompany  me  to  the  Bala 
Eiesar  in  order  that  he  might  be  present  at  the  reading  of 
the  Proclamation.  At  this  time,  it  must  be  remembered, 
the  Amir  did  not  know  what  the  terms  of  the  Proclamation 
were,  and  was  entirely  ignorant  of  my  iirtenticms  regarding 
his  Ministers. 

As  arranged,  I  had  another  interview  with  Takab  Khan 
at  ten  o'clock,  when  I  found  him  unshaken  in  his  resolve 
to  abdicate,  and  unwilling,  under  the  oircumetances,  to  be 
present  at  the  ceremony  which  was  about  to  take  place. 
He  said,  however,  that  he  would  send  his  eldest  son,  and 
that  all  his  Ministers  ahoold  attend  me.  I  begged  him 
again  te  reconsider  the  decision  he  had  come  to,  and  to 
think  well  over  the  results  to  himself ;  but  finding  that  be 
hod  finally*  made  up  his  mind,  I  told  his  Highness  I  would 

*  At  [Ui  interview  which  Ubjor  Hastings,  the  Political  Officer,  and 
Hr.  Dnnuid,  my  Political  Seorelary,  had  with  Hie  Highneaa  at  ray 
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tol«graph  his  detenninatioii  to  the  Viceroy  and  aek  for 
inBtruetions ;  that  he  would  not,  of  course,  be  forced  to 
continue  to  reign  at  Kabul  against  his  wilt,  but  that  I 
would  ask  him  to  retain  his  title  until  I  could  receive  a 
repl;  from  Simla. 

At  noon  I  proceeded  to  the  Bala  Hissar,  accompanied  by 
my  staff,  the  Heir-Apparent,  the  Ministers,  and  a  large 
gathering  of  the  chief  Sirdars  of  Kabul.  Both  sides  of  the 
road  were  lined  with  troops,  of  whom  I  felt  not  a  little 
proud  that  day.  Notwithstanding  that  the  duty  required  of 
(hem  had  been  severe  and  continaous,  now  that  they  were 
required  to  take  part  in  a  ceremonial  parade,  they  turned 
out  as  clean  and  smart  as  one  could  wish  to  see  them. 

As  the  head  of  the  procession  entered  the  main  gateway, 
the  British  Sag  was  run  up,  the  bands  played  the  National 
Anthem,  and  a  salute  of  thirty-one  guns  was  fired. 

On  arriving  at  the  public  Hall  of  Audience,  I  dis- 
mounted,   and    ascending    the    steps    leading    to    it,    I 

request  on  the  28Td  October,  he  said,  referring  to  the  subject  of  the 
Anilrahip  :  '  I  call  God  and  the  Eoran  to  witness,  and  everything  a 
JfiUBulniac  holds  sMred,  that  my  only  desire  is  to  be  set  free,  and 
end  my  days  in  liberty.  I  have  conceived  an  utter  averaion  for 
these  people.  I  always  treated  them  well,  and  you  see  how  they  have 
rewarded  me.  So  long  as  I  was  fighting  in  one  place  or  another,  they 
liked  me  well  enough.  Directly  I  became  Amir,  and  consulted  their 
own  good  by  making  peace  with  you,  they  turned  on  me.  Now  I 
detest  them  all,  and  long  to  be  out  of  Afghanistan  for  ever.  It  is  not 
that  I  am  unable  to  hold  the  country  ;  I  have  held  it  before  and  could 
hold  it  again,  but  I  have  no  further  wish  to  rule  such  a  people,  and  I 
beg  of  yon  to  let  me  go.  If  the  British  Oovemment  wish  me  to  stay, 
I  will  stay,  as  their  servant  or  as  the  Amir,  if  you  like  to  call  me  M, 
nntil  my  son  is  of  an  age  to  snoceed  me,  or  even  without  that  con- 
dition ;  hot  it  will  be  wholly  against  my  own  inclination,  and  I  earnestly 
beg  to  be  set  free.' 
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addressed  the  assembled  mnltitude,  and  read  to  them 
the  following  ProclamatioQ,  containing  the  orders  of  the 
British  Government : 

'In  my  Proclunfttion  dated  the  8rd  Ootober,  I  infonned  the  people 
of  Kabul  that  a  British  army  was  advancing  to  take  poasewion  of 
iko  city,  and  I  warned  them  agahut  offering  any  renatanoe  to  the 
aatry  of  Uie  troops  and  the  authority  of  Hu  Highness  the  Amir.  That 
warning  has  been  disregarded.  The  force  under  my  oommaDd  has 
now  Teaehed  Eabnl  and  oconpied  the  Bala  Hisaar,  but  its  advance  has 
been  pertinadonsly  opposed,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  have  tiJien 
tk  eonapionoue  part  in  the  opposition  offered.  They  have  therefore 
become  rebels  against  His  Highness  the  Amir,  and  have  added  to  the 
guilt  already  incurred  by  them  in  abetting  the  murder  of  the  British 
Envoy  and  Itis  oompaniona — a  ti«acherous  and  cowardly  crime  wliiah 
baa  brought  indeUble  disgrace  upon  the  Afghan  people.  It  would  be 
but  a  just  and  fitting  reward  for  such  misdeeda  if  the  dty  of  Kabul  - 
were  now  totally  destroyed  and  its  very  name  blotted  out ;  but  the 
great  British  Oovemment  ever  desires  to  temper  justice  with  mercy, 
and  I  now  announce  to  the  inhabitants  of  Kabul  that  the  full  retri- 
bution for  their  offence  will  not  be  exacted,  and  that  the  city  will  be 
^ared. 

*  Kevertheleaa,  it  is  neceaaary  that  they  ahould  not  escape  all  penalty, 
and,  further,  that  the  punishment  inflicted  should  be  anch  as  will  be 
felt  and  remembared.  Therefore,  such  portions  of  the  city  buildings 
•8  now  interfere  with  the  proper  military  ooonpalion  of  the  Bala  Hiaaar, 
uid  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  British  troops  to  be  quartered  in  it, 
wDl  be  at  once  levelled  with  the  gronnd ;  and,  further,  a  heavy  fine, 
the  amoont  of  which  will  be  notified  hereafter,  will  be  imposed  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  Eabnl,  to  be  paid  according  to  their  eeveral  oapaoitieB. 
I  further  give  notioa  to  all,  that,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  restoration 
and  mointenanee  of  order,  the  city  of  Kabul  and  the  aurronnding 
oomotry,  to  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  are  placed  under  martial  law, 
TOth  the  coneent  of  His  Highneae  the  Amir,  a  military  Qovemor  of 
Kabul  will  be  appointed,  to  administer  Justice  and  punish  with  a  strong 
band  all  evil-doers.  The  inhabitants  of  Kabul  and  of  the  neighbouring 
idHagee  are  hereby  warned  to  anbmit  to  his  autliority. 

*  This  punishment,  inflicted  upon  the  whole  city,  will  not,  of  coarse, 
absolve  from  further  pen^ties  those  whose  individual  guilt  may  be 
hereafter  proved.  A  full  and  aearcliing  inquiry  into  the  circumstances 
of  the  late  outbreak  will  be  held,  and  all  persona  coavioted  of  having 
taken  part  in  it  will  lie  dealt  with  according  to  their  deaerts. 
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>'  With  die  view  of  providing  effeottiBlly  for  th«  pteventioti  of  crims 
and  disorder,  and  the  safety  of  all  well-dlapoaed  persom  in  KiUral,  it  is 
heieb;  notified  that  for  the  future  the  carrying  of  dangerous  weapons, 
whether  swords,  knives,  or  firearms,- within  the  streets  of  &e  city  or 
wjthin  a  distance  of  five  miles  from  the  city  gates,  is  forbidden.  After 
a  week  from  the  date  of  this  Proolamation,  any  person  found  armed 
within  those  limits  will  be  liable  to  the  penalty  of  death.  Persona 
having  in  their  posHesrion  any  articles  whatsoever  which  formerly 
belonged  to  members  of  the  British  Embsasy  are  reqnized  to  bring 
them  forthwith  to  the  British  camp.  Anyone  neglecting  this  warning 
wUl,  if  found  hereafter  in  poBsesdon  of  any  aueh  articles,  be  subject 
to  the  severest  penalties. 

'  Farther,  all  persons  who  may  have  in  their  possession  an;  firearma 
or  ammunition  formerly  issued  to  or  seized  by  the  Afghan  troops,  ai« 
required  to  produce  them.  For  every  country-made  rifle,  whether 
breech  or  muzzle  loading,  the  sum  of  Bs.  8  will  be  given  on  delivery, 
and  for  every  rifle  of  Eoropaan  manufaotnre  Bs.  S.  Anyone  fonnd 
hereafter  in  possession  of  such  weapons  will  be  severely  pnnished. 
Finally,  I  notify  that  I  will  give  a  reward  of  Bs.  50  for  the  smrender 
of  any  person,  whether  soldier  or  civilian,  concerned  in  the  attack  on 
the  British  Embssey,  or  for  such  information  as  may  lead  directly  to 
his  capture.  A  similar  sum  wUl  be  given  in  the  caae  of  any  person  who 
may  have  fought  against  the  British  troops  since  the  8rd  September 
(Bhavrol)  last,  and  therefore  become  a  rebel  against  His  TTighnaaa  th« 
Amir.  If  any  such  person  so  surrendered  or  ot^tured  be  a  obtain 
or  subaltern  officer  of  the  Afghan  army,  the  reward  will  be  intovased 
to  Bs.  75,  and  if  a  field  offioer  to  Bs.  130.' 

The  Aighans  were  evidently  much  relieved  at  the  leniency 
of  the  Proclamation,  to  which  they  listened  with  the 
greatest  attention.  When  I  had  finished  reading  it,  I  dis- 
mieeed  the  assembly,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ministers 
whom  I  had  decided  to  make  prisoners.  To  them  I 
'  exidained  that  I  ielt  it  to  be  my  daty  to  place  them  mider 
restraint,  pending  investigation  into  the  part  they  had 
taken  in  the  massacre  of  the  Embassy. 

The  following  day  I  made  a  formal  entry  into  the 
city,  traversing  all  its  main  streets,  that  the  people  mi^t 
understand  that  it  and  they  were  at  oar  mercy.      The 
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Oavaby  brigade  beaded  tbe  procession ;  I  (olloved  Ttth 
my  staff  and  escort,  and  fire  battalions  of  IntaatrT' 
brongbt  ap  the  rear ;  there  were  no  Artillery,  for  in  some^ 
{daces  the  streets  were  so  narrow  and  tortaoaa  that  two< 
men  could  hardly  lide  abreast. 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  the  citizens  wonld  give  ns 
a  warm  welcome  ;  but  tbey  were  perfectly  reepectfol,  and  I 
hoped  the  martial  and  workmanlike  appearance  of  the 
troops  woald  have  a  ealatary  efTeot. 

I  now  appointed  Major-Oeneral  James  Hilts,  V.G.,  to 
be  Gtovemor  of  Kabul  for  the  time  being,  asHOoiating 
with  him  the  able  and  respected  Mabomedan  gentleman, 
Nawab  Ohulam  Hussein  Ehan,  as  the  most  likely  means  of 
securing  for  the  present  order  and  good  govermnent  in 
the  city.  I  further  instituted  two  Courts — one  poUtical, 
consisting  of  Colonel  Macgregor,  Soi^eon-Major  Bellew,* 
and  Mahomed  Hyat  Khan,  a  Mahomedan  member  of  the 
Fnnjab  Commission,  and  an  excellent  Persian  and  Fushtn 
scholar,  to  inquire  into  the  complicated  circumstances 
vhieh  lad  to  the  attack  on  the  Besidency,  and  to  ascertain, 
if  possible,  how  far  tbe  Amir  and  his  Ministers  were  im- 
[dicated.  The  other,  a  military  Court,  with  Brigadier- 
General  Massy  as  president,  for  the  trial  of  those  Ghieta 
and  soldiers  accused  of  having  taken  part  in  the  actual 


*  Dr.  BoUew  was  with  tha  brothera  LumBden  at  Kandahar  in  16S7. 

t  Uy  aetim  in  endorHng  the  [HrMwedingB  of  this  oourt,  and  my 
bv&tment  of  Afghans  generally,  were  so  adversely  and  eeva«t; 
oritieized  by  party  newBp&pera  and  periodioab,  and  by  members  of  the 
Opposition  in  tbe  Honse  of  Conunons,  that  I  was  called  upon  for  an 
eipkmstion  of  my  oondoct,  which  was  submitted  and  read  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  'Vuooimt 
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Up  to  this  time  (the  middle  of  October)  commonication 
with  India  had  been  kept  up  by  way  of  the  Shatargardan, 
and  I  had  heard  nothing  of  the  approach  ot  the  Ehyber 
eolnmn.  It  was  bo  veiy  neceBsar;  to  open  np  the  Ehyber 
roato,  in  view  of  early  anew  on  the  Shatargardan,  that  I 
arranged  to  send  a  small  force  towards  Jalalabad,  and  to 
move  the  Shutargardan  garrison  to  Kabul,  thus  breaking 
off  communieation  with  Kuram. 

Colonel  Money  had  beaton  off  another  attack  made  by  the 
tribesmen  on  his  position,  bat  as  they  still  threatened  ^jm 
in  considerable  nombera,  I  despatched  Brigadier-General 
Hugh  Goagh  with  some  troops  to  enable  him  to  with- 
draw. This  reinforcement  arrived  at  a  most  opportune 
moment,  when  the  augmented  tribal  combination,  imagining 
that  the  garrison  was  completely  at  its  mercy,  had  sent  a 
message  to  Money  ofiEering  to  spare  their  hves  if  they  laid 
down  their  arms  t  So  sure  were  the  Afghans  of  their 
triumph  that  they  had  brought  200  of  their  women  to 
witness  it.  On  Gough's  arrival,  Money  dispersed  the 
gathering,  and  his  force  left  the  Shutargardan,  together 
with  the  Head-Quartors  and  two  scioadrons  of  the  9th 
Lancers,  which  had  been  ordered  to  join  me  from  Sialkot, 
and  afterwards  proved  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  Kabul 
Field  Force. 

I  was  sitting  in  my  tent  on  the  morning  6i  the  16th 
October,  when  I  was  startled  by  a  most  terrific  explosion 


Cranbrook,  and  Uie  Under- Beoretcu;  of  State  for  India,  the  Hon.  E, 
Stanhope.  In  the  Parliamentorf  records  of  Febrnary,  1880,  oan  be 
seen  my  reply  to  the  aoonsations,  as  veil  aa  an  abstraot  statement  of 
the  execntiona  oarried  oat  at  Eabnl  in  aoeordanoe  with  the  flndiiiga  of 
the  militaiy  Conrt. 
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in  the  upper  part  of  the  Bala  HisBar,  which  was  ooonpied 
bj  the  Sth  Gurkhas,  while  the  67th  Foot  were  pitched  in 
the  garden  below.  The  gnnpowder,  stored  in  a  detached 
bnildiug,  had  somehow — we  never  could  discover  how — 
become  ignited,  and  I  trembled  at  the  thought  of  what 
woald  be  the  oonBequences  if  the  main  magazine  caught 
fire,  which,  with  its  250  tons  of  gonpowder,  was  dangerouely 
near  to  the  scene  of  the  explosion.  I  at  once  sent  orders 
to  the  Grttrkbas  and  the  67th  to  clear  out,  and  not  to  wait 
even  to  bring  away  their  tents,  kits,  or  anything  bnt 
their  ammunition,  and  I  did  not  breathe  freely  till  they 
were  all  safe  on  Siah  Sang.  The  results  of  this  disaster 
as  it  was,  were  bad  enough,  for  Captain  Sbafto,  B.A. 
(»  very  promising  officer),  a  private  of  the  fi7th,  the 
Subadar-Major  of  the  5th  Gurkhas,  and  nineteen  Natives, 
most  of  them  soldiers,  lost  their  lives. 

A  Becond  and  more  violent  explosion  took  place  two  hours 
and  a  half  after  the  first,  but  there  was  no  loss  of  life 
amongst  the  troops,  though  several  Afghans  were  killed  at 
a  distance  of  400  yards  from  the  fort. 

There  was  given  on  this  occasion  a  very  practical  ex- 
emplification of  the  good  feeling  existing  between  the 
European  soldiers  and  the  Gurkhas.  The  72nd  and  the 
5th  Gnrkhas  had  been  mach  associated  from  the  com* 
meneement  of  the  campaign,  and  a  spirit  of  camaraderie 
had  sprung  up  between  them,  resulting  in  the  Hiiihlanders 
now  coming  forward  and  insisting  on  making  over  their 
greatcoats  to  the  little  Gnrkhas  for  the  night — a  very 
strong  proof  of  theit  friendship,  for  at  Kabul  in  October 
the  nights  are  bitterly  cold. 

Two  telegrams    received    about  this  time    caused  the 

vol..  n.  48 
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greatest  gratification  throughout  the  force.  One  was  from 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  conveying  Her  Majesty's  expres- 
sion of  '  warm  satisfaction '  at  the  conduct  of  the  troops ; 
the  other  was  from  the  Viceroy,  expressing  his  '  cordial 
eongratulations '  and  Kis  Excellency's  '  high  appreciation 
of  the  ability  with  which  the  action  was  directed,  and  the 
courage  with  which  it  was  so  suecesBfally  carried  out.'  I 
was  informed  at  the  same  time  by  Lord  Lytton  that,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  I  was 
given  the  local  rank  of  Lieutenant- General,  to  enable  me 
to  be  placed  in  command  of  all  the  troops  in  eastern 
Afghanistan,  a  force  of  20,000  men  and  46  guns,  in  two 
divisions.  The  first  division  remained  under  my  own  imme- 
diate command,  and  Major-General  B.  0.  Bright,  C.B.,* 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  other.  I  was,  of 
course,  very  much  pleased  at  this  proof  of  the  confidence 
reposed  in  me. 

*  Now  General  Sir  Robert  Bright,  O.C.B. 
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I  HAD  given  mueh  thoaght  to  the  queBtion  of  hoosing  the 
troops  daring  the  winter,  which  was  now  fast  approaching. 
Some  of  the  senior  ofBcerB  were  in  favour  of  quartering 
them  in  the  Bala  HiBsar,  aB  being  the  place  with  moet 
prestige  attached  to  it ;  bat  the  faot  that  there  was  not 
accommodation  in  it  foe  the  whole  force,  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  troops  would  have  to  be  separated,  as  well  aa 
the  dangerous  proximity  of  the  huge  store  of  gunpowder, 
which  could  only  be  got  rid  of  by  degrees,  decided  me  to 
occupy  in  preference  the  partly-fortified  cantonment  of 
Sherpnr,  about  a  mile  north-east  of  the  city,  and  close  to 
the  ruins  of  the  old  British  entrenchment.  It  wae  en- 
closed on  three  sides  by  a  high  and  mMsive  loop-holed 
wall,  and  on  the  fourth  by  the  Bimaru  heights,  while  it 
possessed  the  advantage  of  having  within  its  walls  sufficient 
shelter  in  long  ranges  of  brick  buildings  for  the  British 
troops,  and  good  hospital  accommodation,  and  there  was 
ample  space  for  the  erection  of  hnts  for  the  Native 
soldiers. 

The  drawback  was  that  the  great  extent  of  its  peri- 
meter, more    than    fonr  and   a  half   miles,  made  it  a 
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very  difBcalt  place  to  defend ;  bat,  remembering  the 
grievoas  reBalts  of  General  ElphinstoDe'B  force  being 
scattered  in  1841,  I  thought  the  advantage  ot  being  able 
to  keep  my  troops  together  oatweighed  the  disadvantage 
of  having  to  defend  ao  long  a  line. 

Materials  for  the  Native  aoldiers'  huts  were  brought 
from  the  Bala  Hisaar,  the  demolition  of  which,  as  an  act 
of  retributive  justice,  I  had  recommended  to  the  Govers* 
ment  of  India,  as  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  destruction 
of  the  fortified  palace  in  which  the  massacre  had  taken 
place,  and  which  was  the  symbol  of  their  power  and  their 
boasted  military  strength,  would  be  a  more  fitting  punish- 
ment for  treachery  and  insult  than  any  other  we  could 
inflict,  and  a  more  lasting  memorial  of  our  ahilify  to 
avenge  our  countrymen  than  any  we  could  raise.  The 
tidings  that  their  ancient  citadel  had  been  levelled  to  the 
ground  would,  I  felt  sure,  spread  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  ot  Afghanistan,  bearing  with  them  a  political 
significance  that  could  hardly  be  over-estimated. 

I  now  set  to  work  to  collect  supplies  for  the  winter.  All 
khaUa,  or  State  grain,  we  took  as  our  right,  the  justice  of 
this  being  teeogaizad  both  by  the  Amir  and  the  people,  but 
what  was  the  property  of  private  individuals  was  pur- 
chased at  a  price  the  avaricions  Afghan  could  not  resist. 
There  had  been  a  good  harvest,  and  supplies  were 
abundant ;  but  the  people  from  the  outlying  districts  were 
chary  of  aasiating  us,  for  they  knew  from  experience  that 
all  who  befriended  the  British  would  be  sure  to  suffer  when 
we  took  our  departure. 

I  had  repeated  complaints  brought  to  me  of  the  harshness 
and  injustice  with  which  those  who  had  shown  themselves 
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well  disposed  towards  as  were  treated  by  the  Amir  on  hie 
retam  from  signing  the  Treaty  at  Gandamak,  and  most  of 
the  Afghans  were  so  afraid  of  the  Amir's  vengeance  when 
they  shoald  again  be  left  to  his  tender  mercies,  that  they 
held  aloof,  except  those  who,  like  Wali  Mahomed  Khan 
and  his  followiag,  were  in  open  opposition  to  Yakab  Khan, 
and  some  few  who  were  still  smarting  from  recent  injary 
and  opptession. 

I  was  frequently  asked  by  the  Afghans,  when  requirii^; 
some  service  to  be  rendered.  'Are  yon  going  to  remain?* 
Goold  I  have  replied  in  the  affirmative,  or  conld  I  have  said 
that  we  should  continue  to  exercise  sofflcient  control  over 
the  Government  of  the  country  to  prevent  their  being 
punished  for  helping  us,  they  would  have  served  us 
willingly.  Not  that  I  could  flatter  myself  they  altogether 
liked  us,  but  they  would  have  felt  it  wise  in  their  own 
interests  to  meet  our  requirements ;  and,  besides,  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  were  heartily  sick  and  tired  of  a  long 
continuance  of  oppression  and  misrule,  and  were  ready  to 
submit  (for  a  time  at  least)  to  any  strong  and  just  Govern- 
ment. 

Lord  Lytton,  in  the  hope  of  saving  from  the  resent- 
ment of  the  Amir  those  who  had  been  of  use  to  oe 
in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  had  expressly  stipulated  in 
Article  11.  of  the  Gandamak  Treaty  that  '  a  full  and 
complete  amnesty  should  be  published,  absolving  all 
Afghans  from  any  responsibility  on  account  of  inter- 
course with  the  British  Forces  during  the  campaign,  and 
that  the  Amir  should  guarantee  to  protect  all  persons, 
of  whatever  degree,  from  punishment  or  molestation  on 
that  account.' 
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Bat  thiB  stipulation  wae  not  adhered  to.  Yaknb  Ehan 
more  than  once  spoke  to  me  about  it,  and  declared 
that  it  was  impossible  to  control  the  turboleat  spirits 
in  Afghanistan  withoat  being  sapreme,  and  that  this 
amnesty,  had  it  been  published,  would  have  tied  big 
hands  with  regard  to  those  who  had  proved  themselvea 
his  enemies. 

His  neglect  to  carry  out  this  Article  of  the  treaty  added 
eoneiderably  to  my  difficulty,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  letter  from  Asmatula  Khan,  a  Ghilzai  Chief,  to 
whom  I  wrote,  asking  him  to  meet  me  at  Kabul. 

'  I  leceiTsd  your  kind  letter  on  the  8th  of  Shawal  [28th  September], 
«ud  underBtood  its  contents,  and  obo  those  of  the  enclosed  FtooIbiim- 
tion  to  the  people  ot  Kabul.  I  informed  nil  whom  t  thought  fit  of  the 
■ooutents  of  the  Prooluoation. 

'  Some  time  ago  I  went  to  QsndamBk  to  Major  Cavsignari.  He  in- 
Btruoted  me  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Amir,  &nd  made  me  over  to  TTin 
Highness.  When  Major  Cavagnaci  retnmed  to  India,  the  Amir^ 
officiole  confiscated  mj  property,  and  gave  the  Cbiefship  to  my  coasin* 
(or  enemj],  Bakram  Khan. 

'  The  oppression  I  suffered  on  your  account  is  beyond  description. 
They  ruined  and  disgraced  everyfriend  and  adherent  of  mine.  On  the 
retum  of  Major  Cavagnarl  to  Kabul,  I  sent  my  Naib  [deputy]  to  him, 
who  informed  him  of  my  state.  Major  Cavagnari  sent  a  message  to 
me  to  the  effect  that  I  should  recover  my  property  by  force  if  I  could, 
otherwise  I  should  go  to  the  hilts,  and  not  come  to  Kabul  until  I  heard 
from  him.  In  the  meantime  I  received  news  of  the  murder  of  the 
Envoy,  and  I  am  still  in  the  hills.' 

The  thought  of  what  might  be  in  store  for  those  who 
were  now  aiding  me  troubled  me  a  good  deal.    No  donbt 

*  In  Pushtu  the  word  tarbur  signifies  a  couun  to  any  degree,  and 
la  not  unfrequently  used  as  '  enemy,"  the  inference  being  that  in 
Afghanistan  a  cousin  is  necesaorily  an  enemy. 
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their  help  wae  hot  disintereBted,  but  they  vere  'friends 
ki  need,'  and  I  eooid  not  be  quite*  indifEHeDt  to  their 
fDtnre. 

I  had  sererai  mteresting  oonverBRtioDB  with-TakabKfaon, 
and  in  dieouemng  vith  him  Bher  Ali's  reaaons  for  breaking 
vitti  QB,  he  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  his  father,  althongh  ha 
did  not  get  all  he  wished  out  of  Lord  Mayo,  was  fairly 
Batisfied  and  content  with  what  had  been  done  for  him, 
but  when  Saiyad  Nar  Mahomed  retomed  from  Simla  in 
1878,  he  became  thoroughly  disgtiBted,  and  at  once  made 
OTertures  to  the  BusBians,  with  whora  constant  intercourae 
had  since  been  kept  up. 

Yakub  Khan's  statements  were  verified  by  the  fact  that 
we  found  Kabul  much  more  Busaian  than  English.  The 
Afghan  Sirdara  and  officers  were  arrayed  in  Busaian 
pattern  uniforma,  Busaian  money  was  found  in  the 
treasury,  Hussian  wares  were  sold  in  the  bazaars,  and 
although  the  roads  leading  to  Central  Asia  were  certainly 
no  better  than  those  leading  to  India,  Busaia  had  taken 
more  advantage  of  them  than  we  had  to  carry  on  com- 
mercial dealings  with  Atghanbtan.* 

*  As  I  reported  at  the  time,  the  magnitude  ol  Sher  All's  militai; 
preparations  wae,  in  mjr  opinion,  afEkot  of  peculiar  BignificMice.  He  had 
raised  and  equipped  with  arms  of  precision  sixteen  regiments  of  Cavalry 

and  sixty-eight  of  Infantry,  while  his  Artillerj  amounted  to  nearly  800 
guns.  Numbers  of  skilled  artisans  were  constantly  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  rifled  cannon  and  breech-loading  small  arms.  Swords, 
helmets,  uniforms,  and  other  articles  of  military  equipment,  were  stored 
in  proportionate  quantities.  Upon  the  construction  of  the  Sherpnc 
cantonment  Sher  All  had  expended  on  astonishing  amount  of  labour 
and  money.  The  size  and  cost  of  this  work  may  be  judged  from  the 
tact  that  the  nudn  line  of  rampart,  with  barrack  accommodation. 
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When  I  inquiied  of  Yakab  Khan  what  had  become  of  the 
correBpoDdeoce  which  must  have  been  carried  on  between 
hiB  father  and  the  Bassiana,  he  declared  that  he  had 
destroyed  it  all  when  on  his  way  to  Gandamak ;  never- 
thelesB,  a  certain  number  of  letters*  from  Generals  Eaaff- 
monu  and  Stoliatoff  came  into  my  posaeaeion,  and  a  draft 
of  the  breaty  the  latter  officer  brought  from  Tashkent  waa 
made  for  me  from  memory  by  the  man  who  had  copied 
it  for  Sher  Ali,  aided  by  the  Afghan  official  who  was 
told  off  to  be  in  attendance  on  Stoliatoff,  and  who  had 
frequently  read  the  treaty. 

In  one  of  my  last  convereations  with  Takab  Khan,  he 
adviaed  me  'not  to  lose  sight  of  Herat  and  Tnrkestan.' 
On  my  asking  him  whether  he  had  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  his  representatives  in  those  places  meant  to  give 
trouble,  he  replied :  '  I  cannot  say  what  they  may  do  ;  bat, 
remember,  I  have  warned  yon.'  He,  no  doubt,  knew  more 
than  he  told  me,  and  I  think  it.quite  possible  that  he  had 


extended  to  k  length  of  neiu'lj'  two  mileB  under  the  weetem  and 
Boathem  slopea  of  the  Bim&ru  hills,  while  the  original  design  was  to 
cair;  the  wall  eutirely  round  the  hills,  a  distance  of  four  and  s  half 
miles,  and  the  fonndationa  were  lud  for  a  considerable  portion  ot  this 
langth.  All  these  militarjr  preparations  must  have  been  grang  on  for 
some  jeoTB,  and  were  quite  unnecessary,  except  as  a  provision  for 
contempUited  hostilities  with  otirselveB.  Sher  Ali  had  refused  during 
this  time  to  accept  the  subsidy  we  had  agreed  to  pay  him,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  nnderatand  how  their  entire  cost  could  have  been  met  from 
the  Afghan  treasury,  the  annual  gross  r^vsniie  of  the  country  at  that 
time  amounting  only  to  about  80  lakhs  of  rupees. 

*  Theee  letters,  as  wall  as  my  report  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Oorern- 
ment  of  India  in  the  Foreign  Department,  with  an  account  of  my 
eonveraatitm  with  Yaknb  Ehan,  are  given  in  the  A^endix. 
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some  inkling  of  his  brother'a*  (Ayub  Khan's)  intentions, 
in  regard  to  Kandahar,  atid  he  probably  foresaw  that  Abdur 
Bahman  Khan  would  appear  on  the  scene  from  the  direction 
of  Torkeetan. 

I  daly  received  an  answer  to  my  telegram  regarding 
the  abdication  of  Yakab  Khan,  in  which  I  was  informed 
that  Hie  Highness's  resignation  was  accepted  by  Her 
Majesty's  Qovemment,  and  I  was  directed  to  announce 
the  fact  to  the  people  of  Afghanistan  in  the  following 
terms: 

'  I,  General  Boberts,  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government,  hereby 
proclaim  that  the  Amir,  having  hy  hia  own  free  wiU  abdioated,  baa  left 
Afghanirttm  without  a  Government.  Iq  consequence  of  the  flhameful 
ontrage  upon  its  Envoy  and  Huite,  the  British  Government  has  been 
compelled  to  occupy  by  force  of  arms  Kabul,  the  capital,  and  to  take 
military  poBsesBion  of  other  parts  of  AighanistaD. 

'  The  British  Oovemment  now  commands  that  all  Afghan  antborilies, 
Chiefs,  and  Sirdars  do  continne  their  functions  in  maintaining  order, 
referring  to  me  whenever  necessary, 

'  l^e  British  Oovermnent  desire  that  the  people  shall  be  treated  with 
justice  and  benevolende,  and  that  their  religious  feelings  and  customs 
be  respected. 

'  The  services  of  such  Sirdars  and  Chiefs  as  assist  in  preserving 
order  will  be  duly  recognized,  but  all  disturbers  of  the  peace  and 
persons  concerned  in  attacks  upon  the  British  authority  will  meet  with 
condign  punishment. 

'  The  British  Government,  after  consultation  with  the  principal 
Sirdars,  tribal  Chiefs,  and  others  reprssenting  the  interests  and  wishes* 
of  the  various  provinces  and  cities,  will  declare  ite  will  as  to  the  future 
permanent  arrangements  to  be  made  for  the  good  government  of  the 
people.' 

This  manifeBto  was  issaed  on  the  28th  October,  and 
the  same  day  I  informed  Yakab  Khan  that  his  abdication 

«  Sirdar  Aynb  Ehan  was  Governor  of  Herat  m  1879. 
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bad  been  accepted,  and  acquainted  bun  witb  the  orders 
passed  by  tbe  British  Government  in  connestion  with  this 
fact.* 

Yakab  Ehan  Bbowed  no  interest  either  in  tbe  Fro- 
elamation,  a  Persian  tranelation  of  which  was  read  to  him, 
or  the  QoTemment's  decision  ae  to  himself,  and  made  no 
comment  beyond  a  formal  'bityar  khvh'  ('very  good') 
and  an  inclination  of  tbe  head. 

I  then  told  Yaknb  Khan  that,  as  I  was  now  charged 
with  the  government  of ,  the  country,  it  was  necessary  thai 
I  should  take  possession  of  the  treasury  and  all  moneys 
therein.  He  signified  his  assent,  but  demurred  to  certain 
sums  being  considered  as  public  property,  contending  that 
they  formed  part  of  his  father's  wealth,  and  that  tbe 
British  Government  might  as  well  take  from  him  his  i:hoga,\ 
this  also  having  come  from  the  pockets  of  the  people.  '  My 
father  was  Padishah,'  he  said ;  '  there  was  no  distinction 
between  public  und  private  money.  However,'  he  went 
on,  '  I  have  given  up  tbe  crown,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
dilate  about  rupees.  You  may  take  all  I  have,  down  to 
my  clothes ;  but  the  money  was  my  father's,  and  is  mine 
by  right.' 

I  replied  that  it  was  necessary  that  all  money  in  hie 
possession  should  be  given  up,  but  that  bis  private  effecta 
should  not  be  touched ;  that  he  would  be  given  a  receipt 
for  the  money,  and  that,  if  the  Government  of  India 

*  There  were  present  at  the  interview,  besides  myself.  Colonel 
Haogregor,  Major  Hastings,  Sargeon-M&jor  Bellsw,  Nawttb  Sir  Ohnluu 
Htuaein  Ehaa,  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Duritnd. 

t  A  kind  of  mantle  worn  by  Afghans. 
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decided  it  iobehis  personal  property,  it  should  beretamed 
to  him. 

This  Yakub  Khan  at  firat  deoliued  to  accept,  with  some 
show  of '  temper.  Eventaally  he  came  round,  and  said, 
'  Yea,  give  me  a  receipt,  bo  that  no  one  may  say  hereafter 
that  I  carried  off  State  money  to  which  I  had  no  ri^t.  It 
can  be  easily  made  snre  that  I  have  no  money  when 
I  go.'« 

Spite  of  all  his  shortcomingB,  I  coald  not  help  teehng 
Borry  for  the  self-deposed  Buler,  and  before  leaving  him  I 
explained  that  he  wonld  be  treated  with  the  same  considera- 
tion that  had  always  been  accorded  to  him,  that  Nawab  Sir 
Ghnlam  Hnssein  Khan  t  should  have  a  tent  next  to  his,  and 
that  it  should  be  the  Nawab's  care  to  look  after  his  comfort 
in  every  way,  and  that  I  should  be  glad  to  see  him 
whenever  he  wished  for  an  interview.  That  same  day, 
ander  instructions,  I  issued  the  following  further  mani- 
festo: 

'  In  my  Proclamation  of  yesterday  I  announced  that  HU  Highuesa  the 
Amir  had  of  hU  own  free  will  abdicated,  and  that  for  the  present  the 
government  of  Afghanistan  would  be  oarried  on  under  my  anpervision. 
I  now  ptoelaim  that,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  cost  of  adminiBtration, 
I   have  taken  possession  of   the  State   treasury,  and  that,  imtil  the 

*  As  Takub  Ehon  refused  under  one  pretext  or  another  to  deliver  Dp 
any  money,  Major  Moriarty,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  Kabul  Field 
Force  treasure' chest,  and  Lieutenant  Neville  Chamberlain,  accom- 
panied by  on  escort,  searched  a  house  in  the  city  in  whioh  a  portion  of 
Yakub  Ebon's  money  was  said  to  be  concealed.  Upwards  of  eight  and 
a  half  lakhs  of  rupees,  and  a  certain  amount  of  jewellery  and  gold 
eoins,  tillas  and  Russian  fivc'rouble  pieces,  in  all  amonoting  to  nine 
and  a  half  lakhs,  were  found.  This  snm  was  subsequsntly  refunded 
to  the  Afghan  Government. 

t  The  Nawab  had  been  made  a  E.C.S.I. 
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Britiah  OoTenuneat  ahall  deoUie  its  will  as  to  the  permanent  arraiige- 
meotB  to  be  made  for  the  fntnre  good  goverament  oi  the  ooimtry,  the 
oolleotion  of  revenue  and  the  expenditure  of  pnblio  money  will  be 
regulated  by  me.  All  persone  oonoemed  are  berebj  infonned  that 
thej  miut  obej  without  dispute  or  delay  snoh  orders  as  ma;  be  iasoed 
by  me  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  taiea  and  other  conneoted  matters  ; 
and  I  give  pliiin  warning  that  anyone  reaisting  or  obetrueting  the 
execution  of  such  orderi  will  be  treated  with  the  utmost  severit  j  aa  an 
enemy  to  the  British  QoTemment.' 
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CHAPTER  HV. 

On  the  let  November  m;  Head-Qaarters  and  the  1st 
division  moTsd  into  Sherpar,  which  the  Engineera  had 
prepared  for  winter  qaarters,  and  where  stores  of  provisions 
and  forage  were  aBsaming  BatiefactoTy  proportions.  The 
same  day  Brigadier-General  Maopherson  left  Kabul  with  a 
brigade  of  about  1,800  men  and  toor  guns  to  join  hands  with 
the  tioopB  which  I  had  lately  heard  were  advancing  from 
the  Ehyber,  and  had  reached  Gandamak.  I  joined  Mao- 
pherson  the  following  morning  at  Butkhak,  about  eleven 
miles  from  Kabul,  where  oar  first  post  towards  the  Khyber 
had  already  been  estabhehed.  It  was  very  important  that 
oar  oommunicBtion  with  India  should  be  by  a  route  good 
enough  for  wheeled  carriages ;  I  was  therefore  anxious  to 
see  for  myself  if  it  were  not  possible  to  avoid  the  Ehurd- 
Eabul  Pass,  which  was  said  to  be  very  difScult.  I  had, 
besides,  a  strong  wish  to  visit  this  pass,  as  being  the  scene 
of  Sir  Bobert  Sale's  fight  with  the  tribesmen  in  1841,  and 
of  tile  beginning  of  the  massacre  of  General  Elphinstone's 
nnfortonate  troops  in  1842.*  The  Afghan  Commander- 
in-Chief,  Dsnd  Shah,  and  several  Ghilzai  Chiefs,  accom- 
panied me ;  from  them  I  learned  that  an  easier  road  did 

*  A  moat  thriUing  aoooimt  of  Elphinekme'B  retreat  throngb  this  paw 
ia  givan  in  Eaye's  '  Hiatory  of  the  War  in  AfglianirtHi,'  vol.  ti.,  p.  229. 
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exist,  running  more  to  tbe  e&st,  and  crossing  over  the 
Lataband  mountain.  Personal  inspection  of  the  two  lines 
proved  that  Daad  Shah's  estimate  of  their  respective  di£G- 
calties  was  correct ;  the  Lataband  route  was  comparatively 
easy,  there  was  no  defile  as  on  the  Khurd-Kabnl  side, 
and  the  kotal,  6,000  feet  above  the  eea,  was  reached  by  a 
gradaal  ascent  from  Butkhak.  However,  I  found  the 
Ehurd-Eabul  much  less  difficult  than  I  had  imagined 
it  to  be ;  it  might  have  been  made  passable  for  carts,  but 
there  was  no  object  in  using  it,  as  the  Lataband  route 
possessed  the  additional  advantage  of  being  some  miles 
shorter;  accordingly  I  decided  upon  adopting  the  latter 
as  the  line  of  communication  with  India. 

Macpheraon  reported  that  the  country  beyond  Ehnrd- 
Kabul  was  fairly  settled,  and  that,  on  the  7th,  he  had  been 
able  to  open  communication  with  Brigadier-General 
Charlee  Gougb,  commanding  Bright's  leading  brigade.  I 
was  thus  again  brought  into  communication  with  India, 
and  in  a  position  to  clear  my  hospitals  of  those  amongst 
the  sick  and  wounded  who  were  not  progressing  favourably, 
and  could  not  soon  be  fit  for  duty. 

By  this  time  the  Inquiry  Gommission  had  completed 
its  difficult  task  of  trying  to  sift  the  truth  concerning 
the  fate  of  Gavagnari  and  his  companions  from  the  mass 
of  ffilsehood  with  which  it  was  enveloped.  The  pro- 
gress had  been  slow,  particularly  when  examination  touched 
on  the  part  Yakub  Khan  had  played  in  the  tragedy ; 
witnesses  were  afraid  to  give  evidence  openly  until  they 
were  convinced  that  he  would  not  be  re-established  in  a 
position  to  avenge  himself.  The  whole  matter  had  been 
gone  into  most  fully,  and  a  careful  perusal  of  the  proceed- 
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ings  Batisfied  me  that  the  Amir  could  not  have  been 
ignorant  that  an  attack  on  the  Reaidency  was  contem- 
plated. He  may  not  have  foreseen  or  desired  the  massacre 
of  the  Embassy,  but  there  was  no  room  for  doabt  as  to  his 
having  connived  at  a  demonstration  against  it,  which,  had 
it  not  ended  so  fatally,  might  have  served  him  in  good 
stead  as  a  proof  of  his  inability  to  guarantee  the  safety 
of  foreigners,  and  thus  obtain  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Mission. 

It  was  impossible,  onder  these  circumstances,  that  Yakub 
Ehan  could  ever  be  reinstated  as  Ruler  of  Kabul,  and  hie 
remaining  in  his  present  equivocal  position  was  irksome  to 
himself  and  most  embarrassing  to  me.  I  therefore  recom- 
mended that  he  should  be  deported  to  India,  to  be  dealt 
with  as  the  Government  might  decide  after  reviewing  the 
information  elicited  by  the  political  Court  of  Inquiry,  vhich 
to  me  appeared  to  tell  so  weightily  against  the  ex-Amir,  that, 
in  my  opinion,  I  was  no  longer  justified  in  treating  as  rebels 
to  his  authority  Afghans  who,  it  was  now  evident,  had  only 
carried  oat  his  secret,  if  not  hiB  expressed,  wishes  when 
opposing  our  advance  on  Elabul.  I  decided,  therefore,  to 
proclaim  a  free  and  complete  amnesty*  to  all  persons  not 

*  The  amneety  ProolamatioQ  ran  as  followa : 

'Kabul, 

'  12th  November,  1679. 

'  To  all  whom  it  may  concern.  On  the  12th  October  a  Proolamation 
WOB  issued  in  which  I  offered  b  reward  for  the  BOrrender  of  any  person 
who  had  fonght  against  the  British  troops  since  the  8rd  September, 
and  had  thereby  become  a  rebel  agtunst  the  Amir  Yakub  Ehan.  I 
have  now  received  information  which  tends  to  show  that  some,  at  leaat, 
of  thosawho  shared  in  the  opposition  enooontered  by  the  British  troops 
during  their  advance  on  Kabul,  were  led  to  do  so  by  the  belief  that  the 
A'"'''  waa  a  prisoner  in  my  camp,  and  bad  called  upon  the  soldiery  and 
people  of  Kabul  to  rise  on  his  behidf .     Sach  persons,  although  enemies 
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concerned,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  attack  on  the 
Besidency,  or  \vho  were  not  foand  herealter  in  poBsession 
ol  property  belonging  to  oar  coontrymen  or  their  escort, 
on  the  condition  that  they  sorrendered  their  arms  and 
retomed  to  their  homes. 

At  Daud  Shah's  suggestion,  I  sent  three  influential 
Sirdars  to  the  Logar,  Kohiatan,  and  Maidan  valleys, 
to  superintend  the  collection  of  the  amount  of  forage 
which  was  to  be  levied  from  those  districts ;  and  in 
order  to  lesBen  the  consumption  at  Kabul,  I  sent  away  all 
elephants,*   spare   bullocks,  and   sick   transport   animals. 


to  the  Britieh  Oovernment,  were  not  rebels  againat  their  own  Sovereign, 
and  the  great  British  Govercment  does  not  seek  for  vengeance  ag^st 
enemies  who  no  longer  resiBt.  It  may  be  that  few  only  of  those  who 
took  np  arms  were  thus  led  away  by  the  Btatemente  of  evil-minded 
men,  but  rather  than  pmiieh  the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  I  am  willing 
to  believe  that  all  were  alike  deceived.  On  behalf  of  the  Britiah 
Government,  therefore,  I  proclaim  a  free  and  complete  anmeaty  to 
all  persona  who  have  fought  against  Che  British  troops  since  the 
8rd  September,  provided  that  they  now  give  up  any  arms  in  their 
possession  and  retmn  to  their  homes.  The  offer  of  a  reward  for  the 
surrender  of  snch  persons  is  now  withdrawn,  and  they  will  not  for  the 
futmv  be  molested  in  any  way  on  account  of  their  opposition  to  Qie 
British  advance;  but  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  benefits  of 
this  aomeety  do  not  extend  to  anyone,  whether  soldier  or  eiviliui, 
who  was  concerned  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  attack  upon  the 
Residency,  or  who  may  hereafter  be  found  in  possession  of  any 
property  .belonging  to  members  of  the  Embassy.  To  such  persons  no 
mercy  will  be  shown.  Further,  I  hold  out  no  promise  of  psfdon  to 
those  who,  well  knowing  the  Amir's  poution  in  the  British  camp, 
instigated  the  troops  and  people  of  Kabul  to  take  up  arms  agunst  the 
British  troops.  They  have  been  guilty  of  wilful  rebellion  agunst  the 
Amir's  authority,  and  they  will  be  ooo^ered  and  treated  as  rebel* 
wherever  found.' 

*  There  was  a  slight  tall  of  snow  on  the  11th  November,  followed 
by  severe  frost,  and  the  elephants  were  beginning  to  suffer  from  the 
cold.    Three  at  them  succumbed  on  the  Latabaad  Eotal,  much  to  the 
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In  fortherance  of  the  same  object,  as  soon  as  Macpherson 
retained,  I  sent  Baker  mth  a  brigade  into  the  Maidan 
dietrict,  about  twenty  mileB  from  Kabal,  on  the  Gbazni 
road,  where  the  troops  could  more  easily  be  fed,  as  it  was 
the  district  from  which  a  large  proportion  of  oar  supplies 
was  expected,  and  I  also  despatched  to  India  all  time- 
expired  men  and    invalids  who  were  no  longer  fit  for 


Towards  the  end  of  November,  Mr.  Lake,  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  telegraph  department,  who  had  done  admir- 

annoyanoe  of  (ho  olfaotor;  narvea  of  oil  paasera-b;.  It  was  impoaaible 
to  bur;  the  huge  caxeaaee,  as  the  gronnd  was  all  rock,  and  there  was 
not  wood  enough  to  bum  them.  So  intense  was  the  cold  that  the  ink 
froze  in  mj  pen,  and  I  was  obliged  to  keep  my  inkatand  under  vay 
^llow  at  night. 

*  This  partj  marched  towards  India  on  the  14th  November,  followed 
by  a  second  conToj  of  sicklj  men  on  the  QTth  idem.  On  this  latter 
date  the  strengtii  of  the  1st  and  2nd  Divisions,  Kabul  Field  Foree,  and 
Uie  Beserre  at  Fesbawar  w^  as  follows : 


Brltlih  Faroa.           Natin  Fores. 

Offlo.™. 

•isi'o^ir 

T^p.. 

Itt  Division,  at  and  uronnd 
Kabul       .        .        -        - 

^d  Division,  on  the  Khyber 
line 

100 
90 

2,788        71 
2,866      118 

5,060 
8,690 

8,014 
11,188 

Beserve  at  Feshawar    - 

190 

6,168      189 
1,962       49 

18,660 
4,664 

19,197 
6,710 

246 

7,120  ;   288 

18,804 

26,907 

Total :—                   488  B 
7,120  B 
18,804  N 

ritisho 

ritiaht 
ativB  ti 

6BcerB. 

coops, 
oops. 

Qiand  total :—  26,907  with  60  guns,  24  with  let  Dividon,  i 
with  and  Division  and  the  Bmerve 
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able  work  throoghout  the  campaign,  reported  that  com- 
monication  was  established  with  India.  Ab,  however, 
catting  the  telegraph-wixes  was  a  fayourite  amneement  of 
the  tribesmen,  a  heliograph  was  arranged  at  suitable 
stations  between  Landi  Kotal  and  Kabul,  which  was 
worked  with  fair  success  to  the  end  of  the  war.  Had  we 
then  possesBed  the  more  perfect  heliographic  apparatus 
which  is  now  available,  it  would  have  made  ua,  in  that  land 
of  bright  sun,  almost  independent  of  the  telegraph,  so  far 
ae  connexion  with  Landi  Kotal  was  concerned. 

Hearing  that  Baker  was  experiencing  difScnlt;  in  col- 
leoting  his  BuppHes,  I  joined  him  at  Maidan  to  satisfy 
myself  how  matters  stood.  The  headmen  in  the  neigh-  . 
bourhood  refused  to  deliver  the  kkalaa  grain  they  had  been 
ordered  to  furnish,  and,  assisted  by  a  body  of  Qhilzais  from 
Ghszni  and  Wardak,  they  attacked  our  Cavalry  charged 
with  collecting  it,  and  murdered  our  agent.  Sirdar  Mahomed 
Hussein  Khan.  For  these  ofFencea  I  destroyed  the  chief 
jtuUik's  fort  and  confiscated  his  store  of  grain,  after  which 
there  was  no  more  trouble,  and  snpphes  came  in  freely.  I 
returned  to  Kabul,  and  Baker,  with  his  brigade,  followed 
me  on  the  1st  December. 

That  same  day  Yakub  Khan  was  despatched  by  double 
marches  to  India,  careful  precautions  having  been  taken 
to  prevent  his  being  rescued  on  the  way.  When  saying 
good-bye  to  him,  he  thanked  me  warmly  for  the  kind- 
ness and  consideration  he  had  received,  and  assured  me 
that  he  left  his  wives  and  children  in  my  hands  in  the 
tallest  confidence  that  they  would  be  well  treated  and  cared 
for. 

A  week  later  I  sent  off  the  two  Sirdars,  Tabia  Khan  and 
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Zak&riah  Khan,  aa  well  as  the  Wazir,  whose  guilt  had  been 
dearly  proved,  and  whoee  powerful  influence,  I  had  every 
reason  to  believe,  was  being  nsed  to  Btir  up  the  country 
against  ub.  The  Mustaufi  I  allowed  to  remain ;  be  had 
been  less  prominent  than  the  others  in  opposing  us,  and, 
besides,  I  had  an  idea  that  he  might  prove  usefal  to  me  in 
the  administration  of  the  country. 
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CHAFFEE  LV. 

Thb  general  political  Bitaation,  as  it  developed  itself  in 
the  earl;  part  of  December,  and  the  caaaeB  which  appeared 
to  me  to  have  contributed  to  produce  it,  ma;  be  brieflj 
Bommarized  as  follows.  After  the  outbreak  in  the  previous 
September  and  the  massacre  of  our  Envoy,  the  advance  of 
the  British  force  was  too  rapid  to  give  the  Afghans,  as  a 
nation,  time  to  oppose  us.  At  Oharasia,  the  troops,  aided 
by  large  numbers  of  the  disaffected  townspeople,  were 
conspicuously  beaten  in  the  open  field  ;  their  organization 
as  an  armed  body  was  at  an  end,  and  their  leaders  all 
sought  personal  safety  in  flight. 

It  appears  probable  that  at  this  period  the  general 
expectation  amongst  the  Afghans  was  that  the  British 
Government  would  exact  a  heavy  retribation  from  the 
nation  and  city,  and  that,  after  vengeance  had  been  satis- 
fied, the  army  woald  be  withdrawn. 

Thirty-seven  years  before,  a  British  massacre  had  been 
followed  by  a  temporary  occupation  of  the  eity  of  Kabul, 
and  just  as  the  troops  of  Pollock  and  Nott,  on  that  occasion, 
had  sacked  and  destroyed  the  great  bazaar  and  then  retired, 
so  in  1879  the  people  believed  that  some  signal  punish- 
ment would  again  be  socceeded  by  the  withdrawal  of  oar 
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troops.  Thus  a  period  of  doubt  and  expectation  eneaed 
after  the  battle  of  Cbarasia;  the  Afghans  were  waiting 
on  events,  and  the  time  had  not  arrived  for  a  general 
movement. 

This  pause,  however,  was  marked  by  certain  occurrencee 
which  doabtlesB  touched  the  national  pride  to  the  quick,  and 
which  were  also  susceptible  of  being  used  by  the  enemies  of 
the  British  Government  to  excite  into  vivid  fanaticism  the 
religious  sentiment,  which  has  ever  formed  a  prominent 
trait  in  the  Afghan  character. 

The  prolonged  occupation  by  foreign  troops  of  the  for- 
tified cantonment  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  late 
Amir  Sher  Ali  for  his  own  army ;  the  capture  of  the  large 
park  of  Artillery,  and  of  the  vast  munitions  of  war,  which 
had  raised  the  military  strength  of  the  Afghans  to  a 
BtandEwd  unequalled  among  Asiatic  nations ;  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  historic  fortress,  the  residence  of  their  Kings ; 
and,  lastly,  the  deportation  to  India  of  their  Amir  and  his 
principal  Ministers,  were  all  circumstances  which  united  to 
increase  to  a  high  pitch  the  antipathy  naturally  felt  towards 
a  foreign  invader. 

The  temper  of  the  people  being  in  this  inflammable 
condition,  it  was  clear  that  only  disunion  and  jealousy 
amongst  their  Chiefs  prevented  their  combining  against  us, 
and  that  if  any  impetus  could  be  given  to  their  religious 
sentiment  strong  enough  to  unite  the  discordant  elements 
in  a  common  cause,  a  powerful  movement  would  be  initiated, 
having  for  its  object  our  annihilation  or  expulsion  from 
their  country.  Such  an  impetus  was  supplied  by  the 
fervent  preaching  of  the  aged  mulla  Mushk-i-Alam,*  who 
*  Fragrance  of  tke  nniTerw. 
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denounced  the  English  in  every  moeqae  tbronghoat  the 
conntry.  The  people  were  further  ineited  to  rise  by  the 
appeals  of  the  ladies  of  Yaknb  Khan's  family  to  popolar 
sympathy,  and  bribed  to  do  so  by  the  distribntion  of  the 
concealed  treasure  at  their  command. 

The  mullas,  in  short,  became  masters  of  the  situa- 
tion, and,  having  once  succeeded  in  subordinating  private 
quarrels  to  hatred  of  the  common  foe,  the  movement  rapidly 
aasnined  the  aspect  of  a  religious  war.  The  Afghan  suc- 
cesses of  1841-42  were  cited  as  examples  of  what  might 
happen  again,  and  the  people  were  assured  that,  if  they 
would  only  act  simultaneouBly,  the  small  British  army  in 
Sherpur  would  be  overwhelmed,  and  the  plunder  of  our 
camp  would  be  part  of  their  reward. 

From  time  to  time  reports  reached  me  of  what  was  going 
on,  and,  from  the  information  supplied  to  me,  I  gathered 
that  the  Afghans  intended  to  gain  possession  of  the  city, 
and,  after  occupying  the  numerous  forts  and  villages  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sherpur,  to  surround  the  canton- 
ment. 

It  was  under  the  stimulating  influences  of  reUgious 
enthusiasm,  patriotic  and  military  ardour,  the  prestige  of 
former  success,  and  the  hope  of  remuneiation  and  plunder, 
that  the  Afghans  took  the  field  against  us  early  in 
December. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  forces  from  the  south'  shonld 
seize  the  range  of  hills  extending  from  Gharasia  to  the 
Shahr-i-Darwaza  heights,  including  the  fortifications  of 
the  upper  Bala  Hisaar  and  the  high  conical  peak  called  the 

*  Vis.,  Log&r,  Zurmat,  the  MangtJ  and  Jadron  districts,  and  tho 
Intervening  Ohilsai  country. 
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Takht-i-8hah ;  that  those  from  the  north*  should  occupy 
the  Asmai  heights  and  hilla  to  the  north  of  Kabul ;  and 
those  from  the  westt  should  make  direct  for  the  city, 

Ab  it  was  evident  to  me  that  these  several  bodies,  when 
once  concentrated  at  Kabul,  would  be  joined  by  the 
thoasandg  in  the  city,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining 
villages,  I  determined  to  try  and  deal  with  the  advancing 
forces  in  detail,  and  disperse  them,  if  poseibte,  before  the 
concentration  could  be  effected.  I  had,  however,  but  a 
very  imperfect  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  combination, 
or  of  the  enormous  numbers  arrayed  against  us.  My 
intelligence  was  most  defective ;  neither  the  nature  of  tha 
country  nor  the  attitude  of  the  people  admitted  of  extended 
reconnaissances,  and  I  was  almost  entirely  dependent  for 
information  on  Afghan  sources.  Some  of  the  Afghan 
soldiers  in  our  ranks  aided  me  to  the  best  of  their  ability,, 
but  by  the  Sirdars,  notably  Wali  Mahomed  Khan,  I  was^ 
.either  wilfully  or  from  ignorance,  grossly  misinformed  as  to- 
ttie  formidable  character  of  the  rising.  But  that  there  waa 
ftriouB  trouble  ahead  was  plain  enough  when  the  con- 
flictdng  reports  had  been  carefully  sifted,  and  I  therefore 
thought  it  only  prudent  to  telegraph  to  General  Bright  at 
Jalalabad  to  push  on  the  G-uides  Corps,  although  I  was 
very  much  averse  to  augmenting  the  Sherpur  garrison,  and 
thereby  increasing  the  drain  on  onr  supplies. 
.  In  the  meantime  immediate  action  was  necessary  to  carry 
oiit  my  idea  of  preventing  the  different  sections  of  the 
enemy  concentrating  at  Kabul.  I  accordingly  prepared 
two  columns :  one  mider  Macpherson,  whose  orders  were 
to  attack  the  tribesmen  coming  from  the  north  before  (hey 
*  EohiBlan.  f  Maidan  and  Ohtusni. 
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oould  join  those  advaDcing  trom  the  west ;  the  other  under 
Baker,  who  was  instracted  to  place  himself  across  the  line 
by  which  the  enemy  would  have  to  retreat  when  beaten,  as 
I  hoped  they  would  be,  by  Macpherson. 

Macpherson*  started  on  the  8th  towards  Eila  Ansbar, 
about  three  miles  from  Sherpur,  en  route  to  Arghandeh. 
And  on  the  following  morning  Baker,  with  a  small  force,t 
proceeded  to  Chihal  Dakhteran,  giving  out  that  hie  desti- 
nation was  the  Logar  valley,  and  that  he  would  march 
by  Charaaia,  as  I  had  directed  him  to  make  a  feint  in 
that  direction,  and  then  to  turn  to  the  west,  and  place 
himself  between  Arghandeh  and  Maidan,  on  the  Ghazni 
road. 

To  give  Baker  time  to  carry  out  this  movement,  I  halted 
Macpherson  at  Kila  Aushar  on  the  9th,  whence  he  sent  oat 
two  reconnoitring  parties — one  in  the  direction  of  Kohistan, 
the  other,  in  charge  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lockbart,! 
A.Q.M.G.,  towards  Arghandeh. 

The  intelligence  brought  in  induced  me  to  change  my 
orders  to  Macpherson.  The  first  party  reported  that  a 
very  considerable  force  of  Eohistanis  had  collected  at 
Earez-i-Mir,  about  ten  miles  north  of  Eila  Aushar,  while 
Lockhart  had  discovered  large  numbers  of  the  enemy 
moving  from  Arghandeh  and  Faghman  towards  Eohistan. 
Accordingly,  I  directed   Macpherson  to  attack  the  Eohis- 

*  MoophersoQ  had  with  him  the  tollowmg  troopH  :  4  gnaa  B.3.A. ; 
4  guns  Moontain  battery  ;  1  sqaadron  9th  LonoerB  ;  2  squadrouB  14th 
Bengal  Lancers ;  401  riflea  67th  Foot ;  609  rifles  8rd  Sikha  ;  8d8  rifles 
5th  GhurkaB. 

j-  Baker's  column  coaBiated  of :  4  gona  Mountain  batter; ;  8  troops 
5th  Punjab  Cavalry ;  2G  Sappers  and  Miners ;  400  rifles  ttSod  Ei^- 
landers  ;  460  rifles  6th  Punjab  Infantrj. 

t  Now  Lieutenant-Oeneral  Su:  William  Lookhart,  E.C.B.,  E.C.S.I. 
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tanis,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  disperse  them  before 
the  people  from  Gbazni  could  join  them ;  and,  as  the 
part  of  the  country  through  which  he  bad  to  move  was 
nnsuited  to  Horse  Artillery  and  Cavalry,  I  ordered  him  to 
leave  the  mounted  portion  of  his  column,  except  one 
squadron  of  Cavalry,  at  Eila  Auahar, 

Macpherson  made  a  rapid  advance  on  Che  morning  of  the 
10th  December,  skirting  the  fringe  of  low  hills  which 
tntervenea  between  Eohistan  and  the  Chardeh  valley. 
He  reached  the  Surkh  Eotal — which  divides  western 
Eohistan  from  the  Arghandeh  valley — without  opposition. 
From  this  point,  however,  the  Kohistanis  were  sighted, 
occupying  a  position  about  two  miles  to  his  right  front, 
their  centre  on  a  steep,  conical,  isolated  hill,  at  the  base  of 
which  lay  the  village  of  Earez-i-Mir. 

Macpherson  was  now  able  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  the 
FagbmsQ  and  Chardeh  valleys  on  his  left  and  left  rear,  and 
the  numerous  standards  planted  on  the  different  knolls 
near  the  villages  of  Faghman  gave  ample  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  the  enemy  discovered  by  Lockhart  the  previous 
day,  and  showed  him  that,  unless  he  could  quickly  succeed 
in  scattering  the  Eohistanis,  he  would  find  himself  attacked 
by  an  enemy  in  his  rear,  in  fact,  between  two  fires. 

Macpherson  made  bis  disposition  for  an  attack  with  skill 
and  rapidity.  Leaving  Lieutenant-Colonel  Money  with  one 
company  of  the  67th,  five  companies  of  the  3rd  Sikhs,  and 
two  guns,  to  hold  the  ridge,  he  sent  the  remainder  of  the 
Sikhs  to  harass  the  enemy's  left  dank  and  support  the 
Cavalry,  who  were  ordered  to  hover  about  and  threaten 
the  line  of  retreat,  while  Macpherson  himself  went  forward 
with  the  rest  of  the  force. 
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The  EohiBtanis  retreated  rapidly  before  our  stinniBhers, 
and  the  attacking  party,  protected  by  a  well-directed  fire 
from  Morgan's  gunB,  advanced  with  such  promptitude  that 
the  enemy  made  no  attempt  to  rally  until  they  reached  the 
conical  hill,  where  they  made  a  stubborn  resiBtance.  The 
hill  was  carried  by  assault,  its  defenders  were  driven  off, 
leaving  aeven  staudarda  on  the  field,  and  Morgan,  bringLng 
op  bis  Artillery,  indicted  Bevere  loss  on  the  fiying  EohiBtanis. 
On  this  occaBion  Major  Cook,  V.G.,  of  the  6th  Gm-khas, 
was  again  noticed  for  hi&  conspicuous  gallantry,  and  Major 
Gri£GthB,  ot  the  3rd  Sikhs,  greatly  distinguished  himself. 
Our  casualties  were  one  officer  (Lieutenant-Oolonel  Fitz- 
Hngh)  and  six  men  wounded. 

It  was  evident  that  the  tribesmen  from  the  directions  ot 
Arghandeh  and  Faghman  intended  to  ascend  the  Sorkh 
Eotal,  but  suddenly  they  appeared  to  change  their  minds, 
on  discovering,  probably,  that  our  troops  held  all  the 
commanding  positions  and  that  their  allies  were  in  full 
Sight. 

Soon  after  noon  on  the  10th  I  received  the  report  of 
Macpbersou's  succeBs  and  the  enemy's  retirement  towards 
Arghandeh.  I  at  once  sent  off  Lieutenant  -  Colonel  B. 
Gordon,  B.H.A.,  with  orders  to  intercept  them  with  the 
Horse  Artillery  and  Cavalry  at  Anshar ;  but  when  I  rode 
over  myself  later  in  the  day  to  that  place,  I  was  maeh 
disappointed  to  find  that  Gordon  had  not  been  able  to  give 
effisct  to  my  instructions,  as  the  enemy,  on  perceiving  bis 
troops,  dispersed  and  took  shelter  in  the  surrounding 
villages  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills. 

Macpherson  encamped  tor  the  night  between  the  Surkh 
Eotal  and  Earez-i-Mir,  and  Baker,   who   had  steadily 
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pnrsaed  his  march  along  a  very  difScult  road,  halted  a 
short  distance  west  of  Maidan  and  eight  miles  only  from 
Ar^andeb. ' 

To  Macpherson  I  sent  orders  to  march  veiy  early 
the  next  morning — the  11th — through  Faghman  towards 
Argbandeb  and  in  Baker's  direction ;  at  the  same  time  I 
informed  him  that  Massy,  whom  I  had  placed  in  command 
of  the  troops  at  Aushar,  would,  according  to  directions  from 
me,  leave  that  place  at  nine  o'clock  to  co-operate  with  him, 
vid  the  Arghandeh  and  Ohazni  road.  That  evening  Massy 
came  to  my  room,  and  I  carefully  explained  to  him  his  part 
in  the  next  day's  proceedings ;  I  told  him  that  he  was  to 
advance  cautiously  and  quietly  by  the  road  leading  directly 
from  the  city  of  Kabul  towards  Arghandeh,  feeling  for  the 
enemy ;  that  he  was  to  communicate  with  Macpherson  and 
act  in  conformity  with  that  officer's  movements ;  and  I 
impressed  upon  him  that  he  was  on  no  account  to  commit 
himself  to  an  action  until  Macpherson  had  engaged  the 
enemy. 

Up  to  this  time  the  combination  of  tribesmen,  which 
later  proved  so  formidable,  had  not  been  effected ;  Mac- 
pherson for  the  time  being  had  dispersed  the  Kobistanis 
and  checked  the  force  advancing  from  Ghazni  under  the 
leadership  of  Mahomed  Jan ;  the  Logaris  and  Ghilzais 
were  merely  watching  events,  and  waiting  to  see  how  it 
fared  with  the  Kohistani  and  Ghazni  factions,  before  com- 
mitting themselves  to  boBtilltieB ;  they  bad  but  recently 
witnessed  oar  successful  advance  through  their  country ; 
they  knew  that  their  homes  and  property  would  be  at  our 
mercy  should  we  be  victorious,  and  they  were  uncertain  as 
to  Baker's  movements. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  11th  December,"  therefore,  only 
one  section  vt&a  actually  in  opposition  to  as,  that  led  by 
Mahomed  Jan,  who  during  the  night  of  the  10th  had 
taken  up  a  position  near  the  group  of  villages  known  aa 
Eila  Eazi. 

Further,  I  felt  that  Mahomed  Jan  most  be  disheartened  at 
onr  recent  success,  and  at  bis  failure  to  induce  the  Log&ris 
to  join  him,  and  doubtless  felt  that  a  movement  towards 
Kabul  would  expose  his  left  flank  to  Maephereon,  while 
his  rear  would  be  threatened  by  Baker. 

The  strength  of  Baker's  and  Macpherson'a  columns  had 
been  carefully  considered,  as  well  as  the  routes  they  vera 
to  take.  I  was  thoroughly  well  acquainted  with  the  ground 
comprised  in  the  theatre  of  the  proposed  operations,  having 
frequently  ridden  over  it  during  the  preceding  two  months ; 
I  was  thus  able  to  calculate  to  a  nicety  the  difficulties  each 
column  would  have  to  encounter  and  the  distances  they 
would  have  to  cover,  and  arrange  with  the  utmost  pre- 
cision the  hour  at  which  each  Commander  should  move  off 

*  On  the  lltfa  December,  the  troops  at  and  around  Eabnl  aotoanted 
(0  6,863  men  and  20  guns,  which  were  thos  disposed : 

Men.  Ovn*. 

Baker's  column  ■  -  -     1,B2S        -        4 

Maopberson's  oolomn  ■  '  •    1,492        •        4 

Afassy's  column  -  •  -861-4 

AtBherpur       -  -  .  -    8,184        -        8 

S,862  -  20 
There  were  besides  at  Butkhak  and) 

L.t.b,>nd      -  .  -  )     '•M"        •        « 

And  the  Otddes  Corps,  which  reachedl 

Sherpur  on  the  evening  of  the  11th  \       679 

December     ■  -  ■  J 

Total    -  -    B,8T4  22 
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to  inaare  a  timely  jtmction.  Bo  that  when  I  left  Sberpnr 
at  ten  o'clock  on  the  lltb  December  to  take  command  of 
Uacpherson's  and  Massy's  colmnna  aa  soon  as  they  should 
nnite,  I  bad  no  misgivings,  and  was  sanguine  that  my 
oarefnlly  arranged  programme  would  result  in  the  dis- 
comfiture of  Mahomed  Jan ;  bat  the  events  which  followed 
on  that  day  afforded  a  striking  eiemplification  of  the  nn- 
certainty  of  war,  and  of  how  even  a  very  slight  divergence 
from  a  General's  orders  may  upset  plans  made  with  the 
greatest  care  and  thought,  and  lead  to  disastrous  results. 

Massy  could  not  have  clearly  understood  the  part  he  was 
meant  to  take  in  co-operation  with  Macpherson,  for  instead 
td  following  the  route  I  had  directed  him  to  take,  he 
marched  straight  across  country  to  the  Ghazni  road,  which 
brought  him  face  to  face  with  the  enemy  before  he  conid  be 
joined  by  Macpbereon.  In  his  explanatory  report  Massy 
stated  that  he  had  been  misled  by  a  memorandum*  which 
he  received  from  the  Assistant-Adjutant-Oeneral  after  his 
interview  with  me  (although  this  memorandum  contained 
nothing  contradictory  of  the  orders  I  had  given  him) ;  that 
he  understood  from  it  that  bis  business  was  to  reach  the 
Ghazni  road  at  its  nearest  point  in  the  direction  of 
Argbandeh,  and  that  he  thought  it  better,  with  a  thirty 
miles'  march  in  prospect,  to  take  the  most  direct  liue  in 
order  to  save  his  horses,  to  economize  time  iu  a  short 
December  day,  and  to  keep  as  near  as  he  could  to  the 

*  Hie  memorandum  was  as  follows  : 

'  Brigadier- Qeneral  Massy  will  atari  at  eight  a.m.  to-marrow  with  a 
sqnadroQ  of  Cavalry,  join  the  Cavalry  and  Hoibs  Artillery  now  ant 
under  Colonel  Gordon,  taldng  oonunand  thereof,  and  operating  towards 
Ar^aadeb  in  oonjonotiDn  with  Brigadier-Qeneial  Macpherson.  The 
troops  to  return  in  the  evening.' 
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colmnn  with  which  he  was  to  co-operate  ;  farther,  he  stated 
that  he  was  under  the  impression  there  was  little  Ukeli- 
hood  of  his  meeting  with  any  of  the  enemy  nearer  than 
ArgbEuideh. 

On  starting  from  Aushar  Massy  detached  a  troop  of  the 
9th  Lancers  to  commnnicate  with  Macpbereou.  ThiB 
reduced  his  column  to  247  British  and  44  Native  GavaLry, 
with  4  Horse  Artillery  guns. 

As  the  party  moved  along  the  Chardeh  valley,  a  load 
beating  of  drums  was  heard,  and  Captain  Bloomfield 
GoQ^,  9th  Lancers,  commanding  the  advance  goard,  per- 
ceived when  he  had  moved  to  about  a  mile  north  of  Eila 
Eazi,  that  the  enemy  were  occupying  hills  on  both  sidee 
of  the  (}hazni  road,  about  two  miles  to  his  left  front,  and 
smt  back  word  to  that  effect.  Massy,  not  believing  that 
the  Afghans  had  collected  in  any  considerable  numbers, 
continued  to  advance ;  but  he  was  soon  undeceived  by  the 
crowds  of  men  and  waving  standards  which  shortly  came  into 
view  moving  towards  Eila  Eazi.  He  then  ordered  Major 
Smith- Wyndbam  to  open  fire,  but  the  range,  2,900  yards, 
being  considered  by  Colonel  Gordon,  the  senior  Artilleiy 
officer,  too  far  for  his  six-pounders,  after  a  few  rounds  the 
gans  were  moved  across  the  Ghazni  road,  and  again 
brought  into  action  at  2,600  yards ;  aa  this  distance  was 
still  found  to  be  too  great,  they  were  moved  to  2,000  yards. 
The  enemy  now  pressed  forward  on  Massy's  left  flank, 
which  was  also  his  line  of  retreat,  and  the  guns  had  to  be 
retired  about  a  mile,  covered  on  the  right  and  left  by  the 
9th  Lancers  and  the  14th  Bengal  Lancers  respectively, 
and  followed  so  closely  by  the  Afghans  that  when  fire  was 
next  opened  they  were  only  1,700  yards  distant.    Four 
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Horse  Artillery  gana  eould  do  nothing  against  snoh 
nnmberB  attacking  withoat  any  regular  formation,  and 
when  the  leading  men  came  within  carbine  range,  Massy 
tried  to  stop  them  by  diBmounting  thirty  of  the  9th  Lancers ; 
bat  their  fire  '  had  no  appreciable  e£Fect.' 

It  was  at  this  critical  moment  that  I  appeared  on  the 
Bcene.  Warned  by  the  firing  that  an  engagement  was 
taking  place,  I  galloped  across  the  Chardeh  valley  as  fast 
as  my  horse  could  carry  me,  and  on  gaining  the  open 
ground  beyond  Bhagwana,  an  extraordinary  spectacle  wm 
presented  to  my  view.  An  unbroken  line,  extending  for 
about  two  miles,  and  formed  of  not  less  than  between  9,000 
and  10,000  men,  was  moving  rapidly  towards  me,  all  on 
foot  save  a  small  body  of  Cavalry  on  their  left  flank — in 
fact,  the  greater  part  of  Mahomed  Jan's  army.  To  meet 
this  formidable  array,  instead  of  Maopherson's  and  Massy 's 
forces,  which  I  hoped  I  should  have  found  combined,  there 
were  bat  4  guns,  198  of  the  9th  Lancers  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Cleland,  40  of  the  14th  Bengal  Lancers  under 
Captain  Philip  Neville,  and  at  some  little  distance  Gongh's 
troop  of  the  9th  Lancers,  who  were  engaged  in  watching 
the  enemy's  Cavalry. 

The  inequality  of  the  opposing  forces  was  bat  too  pain- 
fully apparent.  The  first  glance  at  the  situation  showed 
me  the  hopelessness  of  continuing  the  straggle  without 
Infantry.  Up  to  that  moment  oar  casualties  had  not  been 
many,  as  Aighans  seldom  play  at  long  bowls,  it  being 
necessary  for  them  to  husband  their  ammunition,  and 
when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  they  outnumber  their 
adversaries  by  fort^  to  one,  they  universally  try  to  come 
to  dose  quarters  and  use  their  knives. 
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M;  first  thought  was  how  to  seooxe  the  best  and  ahortrai 
line  of  retreat ;  it  lay  by  Seh-i-Mazang,  but  in  order  to  use 
it,  the  gorge  close  by  that  village  had'  to  be  held  ;  for  if  the 
enemy  reached  it  first  they  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
gaining  the  heights  above  Kabul,  which  would  practically 
place  the  oit^  at  their  mercy. 

I  was  very  anxious  also  to  prevent  any  panic  or  disturb- 
ance taking  place  in  Kabul  I  therefore  told  General  EUla, 
who  just  then  opportunely  joined  me,  to  gallop  to  Sherpur, 
explain  to  Brigadier-General  Hugh  Goagh,  who  had  been 
placed  in  temporary  command  of  that  place,  how  matters 
stood,  and  order  200  of  the  72nd  Highlanders  to  come  to 
Deh-i-Mazang  with  the  least  possibie  delay.  I  directed 
Hills,  after  having  delivered  this  message,  to  make  for 
the  city,  shut  the  gates,  and  do  all  in  his  power  to 
keep  the  people  quiet,  while  warning  the  Kizilbaahes*  to 
be  prepared  to  defend  their  quarter.  I  then  despatched 
my  nephew  and  A.D.G.,  Lieutenant  John  Sherston,  to 
Macpherson  to  inform  him  of  what  had  happened,  and 
deeire  him  to  push  on  with  the  utmost  speed. 

Having  taken  these  precautionary  measures,  I  sent 
another  A.D.C.,  Captain  Pole  Carew,  to  Brigadier-General 
Massy  to  direct  him  to  try  and  find  a  way  by  which  the 
guns  could  retire  in  case  of  a  necessity,  which  appeared  to 
me  to  be  only  too  probable. 

The  engagement  had  now  become  a  question  of  time. 
If  Mahomed  Jan  could  close  with  and  overwhelm  our  small 
force,  Kabul  would  be  his ;  but  if,  by  any  possibility,  his 

*  EizilbosbeH  ate  FeraiaiiB  by  natdooality  and  Shioh  Mahomedana 
by  religion.  They  formed  the  vangoord  of  Nadir  Shah's  inTading 
araiy,  and  after  Mb  death  a  number  of  them  settled  in  Kabul,  where 
they  ezeiciM  considerable  inflnenoe. 
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advance  coald  be  retarded  nntil  Macphereon  shoatd  come 
Qp,  we  might  hope  to  retain  posaeBBion  of  the  city.  It 
was,  therefore,  to  the  Afghan  leader's  interest  to  press  on, 
while  it  was  to  ours  to  delay  him  as  long  as  we  possibly 
could. 

Pole  Carew  presently  returned  with  a  message  from 
Masay  that  the  enemy  were  close  upon  him,  and  that  he 
could  not  keep  them  in  check.  I  desired  Pole  Garew  to 
go  back,  order  Massy  to  retire  the  guns,  and  cover  the 
movement  by  a  charge  of  Cavalry. 

The  charge  was  led  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cleland  and 
Captain  Neville,  the  former  of  whom  fell  dangerously 
wounded ;  but  the  ground,  terraced  for  irrigation  purposes 
and  intersected  by  nuUas,  so  impeded  oar  Cavalry  that 
the  charge,  heroic  -as  it  was,  made  little  or  no  impres- 
sion upon  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  enemy,  now 
flashed  with  the  triumph  of  having  forced  onr  guns  to 
retire.  The  effort,  however,  wae  worthy  of  the  best 
traditions  of  our  British  and  Indian  Cavalry,  and  that  it 
failed  in  its  object  was  no  fault  of  our  gallant  soldiers. 
To  assist  them  in  their  extremity,  I  ordered  two  of  Smyth- 
Windham's  four  guns  to  halt  and  come  into  action  while  the 
other  two  continued  to  retire,  but  these  had  not  gone  far 
before  they  got  into  such  difficult  ground  that  one  had  to 
be  spiked  and  abandoned  in  a  water-cut,  where  Smyth- 
Windham  found  it  when  he  came  up  after  having  fired  a 
few  rounds  at  the  fast-advancing  foe.  I  now  ordered  Smjrtb- 
Windham  to  make  for  the  village  of  Bbagwana  with  his  three 
remaining  guns,  as  the  only  chance  left  of  saving  them.  This 
he  did,  and  having  reached  the  village,  he  again  opened  fire 
from  behind  a  low  wall  which  enclosed  the  houses ;  but  the 

VOL.  n.  60 
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ammanitioD  being  nearly  expended,  and  the  enemy  close  at 
hand,  there  was  nothing  tor  it  bat  to  Umber  ap  again  and 
continae  the  retirement  throagh  the  village.  At  the  further 
side,  however,  and  forming  part  of  its  defencee,  was  a 
formidable  obstacle  in  the  shape  of  a  ditch  fully  twelve  feet 
deep,  narrowing  towards  the  bottom ;  across  this  Smyth- 
Windham  tried  to  take  bis  guns,  and  the  leading  horses 
had  just  begun  to  scramble  up  the  further  bank,  when  one 
of  the  wheelers  stumbled  and  fell,  with  the  result  that  the 
shafto  broke  and  the  gnn  stuck  fast,  blocking  the  only 
point  at  which  there  was  any  possibility  of  getting  the 
others  across. 

With  a  faint  hope  of  saving  the  guns,  I  directed 
€aptain  Stewart-Mackenzie,  who  had  assumed  command 
of  the  9th  Lancers  on  Cleland  being  disabled,  to  make  a 
second  charge,  which  he  executed  with  the  utmost 
gallantry,*  but  to  no  purpose ;  and  in  the  meanwhile 
Smyth-Windham  had  given  the  order  to  unhook  and  spike 
the  guns. 

By  this  time  the  enemy  were  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  Bbagwana,  aod  the  inhabitants  had  begun  to  fire 
at  US  from  the  roofs  of  their  houses.  I  was  endeavonr- 
ing  to  help  some  men  out  of  the  ditch,  when  the  head- 
man of  the  village  rushed  at  me  with  his  knife,  seeing 
which,  a  Mahomedanf  of  the  Ist  Bengal  Cavalry,  who 
was  following  me  on  foot,  having  just  had  his  horse  shot 
under  him,  sprang  at    my  assailant,  and,  seizing  bim 

'^  Stew  art -Mackenzie 'a  horse  was  shot,  and  fell  on  hun,  and  he  was 
astricated  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 

+  Uazi  Ali  w&B  given  the  order  of  merit  tor  his  brave  action,  and 
is  DOW  a  Native  officer  in  the  regiment. 
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roand  the  waist,  threw  him  to  the  bottom  of  the  ditch, 
thereby  saving  my  life.* 

Saddenly  the  Afghans  stayed  their  advance  for  a  few 
minutes,  thinking,  as  I  afterwards  learnt,  that  our  Infantry 
were  in  the  village — a  pause  which  allowed  many  of  oar 
Cavalry  who  had  lost  their  horses  to  escape.-f* 

*  Out  Chaplain  (Adoma),  who  had  accompanied  me  throughout  tha 
daj,  behaved  in  this  pEurtioular  place  with  conspioaauB  gallantry. 
Seeing  a  wounded  man  of  the  9th  Lancers  staggering  towards  him, 
Adams  diBmoonted,  and  tried  to  lift  the  man  on  to  his  own  charger. 
Unfortimately,  the  mare,  a  very  valuable  animal,  broke  loose,  and  was 
never  seen  again.  Adorns,  however,  managed  to  support  the  Lancer 
nntil  he  was  able  to  make  him  over  to  some  of  his  own  comrades. 

Adams  rejoined  me  in  timo  to  asBist  two  more  of  the  9th  who  were 
struggling  mider  their  horses  at  the  bottom  of  the  ditch.  Withont 
a  moment's  hemtation,  Adams  jmnped  into  the  ditch.  He  was  an 
nnumally  powerful  man,  and  hj  sheer  strength  dragged  the  Lancers 
dear  of  their  horses.  The  Afghans  meanwhile  had  reached  Bhagwana, 
and  were  so  close  to  the  ditch  that  I  tbonght  my  friend  the  padra 
could  not  possibly  escape.  I  called  out  to  him  to  look  after  himself, 
but  he  paid  no  attention  to  my  warnings  until  he  had  pulled  the  almost 
exhausted  Lancers  to  the  top  of  the  slippery  bank.  Adams  received 
the  Victoria  Cross  for  his  conduct  on  this  accasion. 

t  These  men  were  much  impeded  by  their  long  boots  and  their 
swords  dangling  between  their  legs ;  the  sight,  indeed,  of  Csvah; 
soldiers  trying  to  defend  themselves  on  toot  without  a  firearm  confirmed 
the  o^nion  I  hod  formed  during  the  Mutiny,  as  to  the  desirability  for 
tha  carbine  being  stnng  on  the  man's  hack  when  going  into  action. 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Bnshm&n  (Colonel  Cteland's  snccessor)  curiously 
enough  had  brought  with  him  from  England  a  sling  which  admitted  of 
this  being  done,  and  also  of  the  carbine  being  carried  in  the  bucket  on 
all  ordinary  occaaions.  This  pattern  was  adapted,  and  during  the 
remainder  of  the  campaign  the  men  of  the  9th  Lancers  placed  th^ 
carbines  on  their  backs  whenever  the  enemy  were  reported  to  be  io 
mght.  At  the  some  time  I  authorized  the  adoption  of  an  arrangemant 
— also  brought  to  my  notice  bj  Colonel  Bushman,  by  which  the  sword 
was  fastened  to  the  saddle  instead  at  round  the  man's  body.  This 
mode  of  wearing  the  sword  was  for  some  lime  strennonsly  opposed 
in  this  country,  but  its  utility  could  not  fail  to  be  recognized,  and  in 
1B91  an  order  was  issued  sanctioning  its  adoption  by  all  mounted  troops. 
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Directly  we  had  got  clear  of  the  village  the  Cavalry 
reformed,  and  retired  slowly  by  alternate  squadronB,  in  a 
manner  which  excited  my  highest  admiration,  and  reflected 
the  greatest  credit  on  the  soldierly  qualities  of  Stewart- 
Mackenzie  and  Neville.  From  Bhagwana,  Deh-i-Mazang 
was  three  miles  distant,  and  it  was  of  vital  importance  to 
keep  the  enemy  back  in  order  to  give  the  Highlanders  from 
Sherpur  time  to  reach  the  gorge. 

For  a  time  the  Afghans  continued  to  press  on  as  before, 
but  after  a  while  their  advance  gradually  became  alower 
and  their  numbers  somewhat  decreased.  This  change  in 
Mahomed  Jan's  tactics,  it  afterwards  turned  out,  was 
caused  by  Macpherson's  advance  guard  coming  into  colli* 
aion  with  the  rear  portion  of  his  army ;  it  was  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  us,  as  it  enabled  the  72nd  to  arrive 
in  time  to  bar  the  enemy's  passage  through  the  gorge. 
My  relief  was  great  when  I  beheld  them,  headed  by  their 
eager  Commander,  Brownlow,  donbling  through  the  gap 
and  occupymg  the  village  of  Deh-i-Mazang  and  the  heights 
on  either  side.  The  Cavalry  greeted  them  with  hearty 
cheers,  and  the  volleys  delivered  by  the  Highlanders  from 
the  roofs  of  the  houses  in  the  village  soon  checked  the 
Afghans,  some  of  whom  turned  back,  while  others  made 
for  Indiki  and  the  slopes  of  the  Takbt-i-Shah.  For  a  time, 
at  any  rate,  their  hopes  of  getting  possession  of  Kabul  had 
been  frustrated. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  orders  I  sent  to  Macpher- 
son  on  the  10th  were  that  he  was  to  march  very  early  the 
next  morning,  as  Massy  with  the  Horse  Artillery  and 
Cavalry  would  leave  Aushar  at  9  a.m.,  and  that  he  must 
join  him  on  the  Arghandeh  road.    Macpherson  did  not 
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make  bo  earl;  a  start  as  I  had  intended  ;  from  one  cauae  or 
another,  he  said,  he  was  not  able  to  leave  Earez-i-Mir  before 
eight  o'clock.  On  reaching  the  Sorkh  Kotal  he  obHerred 
dense  bodies  ol  the  enemy  hurrying  from  th«  Faghman 
and  Arghandeh  directions  towards  Kila  Kazi,  and  he 
poshed  on,  hoping  to  be  able  to  deal  with  them  individoally 
before  the;  had  time  to  concentrate.  For  the  £rat  three 
miles  from  the  foot  of  the  pass  the  view  was  obstructed  by 
a  range  of  hills,  and  nothing  could  be  seen  of  the  Horse 
Artillery  and  Cavalry ;  but  soon  after  10  a.m.  the  booming 
of  guns  warned  Macpherson  that  fighting  was  going  on, 
bat  he  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  Baker's  or  Massy's 
troops  which  were  engaged.  He  was,  however,  not  left 
long  in  doubt,  for  Lientanant  Neville  Chamberlain,  attached 
to  Macpberson  as  political  ofBcer,  and  who  had  gone  on 
with  bis  advance  guard,  sent  back  word  that  he  could 
distinguish  British  Cavalry  charging  the  Afghans,  and  as 
Baker  had  only  Native  Cavalry  with  him,  Macpberson 
knew  at  once  that  the  action  was  being  fought  by  Massy. 
Suddenly  the  firing  ceased,  and  he  was  informed  that  the 
enemy  were  advancing  on  Kabul,  and  that  their  vanguard 
had  already  reached  the  belt  of  orchards  and  enclosures, 
on  the  further  fringe  of  which  the  smoke  from  our  guns 
and  the  charge  of  our  Cavalry  had  been  seen. 

Macpberson,  feeling  that  something  serious  had  occurred, 
called  on  his  men  to  make  a  farther  effort.  At  12.30  p.m., 
less  than  an  hour  after  we  had  begun  to  retire,  he  reached 
the  ground  where  the  fight  had  taken  place.  The  dead 
bodies  of  our  officers  and  men,  stripped  and  horribly 
mutilated,  proved  how  fierce  had  been  the  struggle,  and 
the  dropping  shots  which  came  from  the  fortified  villagea 
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in  the  neighboarhood  and  from  the  raTines,  warned  the 
Brigadier-General  that  some  of  the  enemy  were  still  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Bat  these  men,  so  bold  in  the  confidBnoe 
of  overwhelming  nambers  when  attacking  Moesy's  Cavalry, 
were  not  prepared  to  withstand  Macpbereon's  Infantry; 
after  a  brief  resistance  they  broke  and  fled  in  confusion, 
some  to  Indiki,  bat  the  greater  namber  to  the  shelter  of  the 
bills  south  of  Eila  Eazi,  to  which  place  Macpherson  followed 
them,  intending  to  halt  there  for  the  night.  This  I  did  not 
allow  him  to  do,  for,  seeing  the  heavy  odds  we  had  opposed 
to  as,  and  that  the  enemy  were  already  in  possession  of  the 
Takht-i-Shah,  thus  being  in  a  position  to  threaten  the  Bala 
HisBar,  I  sent  orders  to  him  to  fall  back  npou  Deh-i- 
Uazang,  where  he  arrived  about  7  p.m. 

Meanwhile,  Macpherson's  baggage,  with  a  guard  of  the 
6th  Gurkhas,  commanded  by  Major  Cook,  V.C,  WM 
attacked  by  some  Afghans,  who  had  remained  concealed 
in  the  Faghman  villages,  and  it  would  probably  have 
Mien  into  their  hands,  as  the  Gurkhas  were  enormously 
outnumbered,  but  for  the  timely  arrival  of  four  companies 
of  the  3rd  Sikhs,  under  Major  Griffiths,  who  had  been  left 
by  Macpherson  to  see  everything  safely  down  the  pass. 
Cook  himself  was  knocked  over  and  stunned  by  a  blow,  while 
his  brother  in  the  3rd  Sikhs  received  a  severe  bullet-wound 
close  to  his  heart. 

During  the  retirement  from  Bhagwana,  Macgregor,  my 
Chief  of  the  Staff,  Durand,  Badcoek,  and  one  or  two  other 
staff  ofBcers,  got  separated  from  me  and  were  presently 
overtaken  by  an  officer  (Captain  Gerald  Martin),  sent 
by  Macpherson  to  tell  Massy  he  was  coming  to  his 
assistance  as  fast  as  his  Infantry  could  travel ;    Martin 
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informed  MBCgregor  that  as  he  rode  by  Bhagwana  he 
had  come  acrosB  our  abandoaed  guns,  and  that  there  was 
no  enem;  an;wheie  near  them.  On  hearing  this,  Macgregor 
retraced  his  steps,  andy  assisted  by  the  staff  officers  with 
him  and  a  few  Horse  Artillerymen  and  Lancers,  and  some 
Ourkhas  of  Macpherson's  baggage  guard  picked  ap  on  the 
way,  he  managed  to  rescue  the  guns  and  bring  them  into 
Bherpnr  that  night.  They  had  been  stripped  of  all  their 
movable  parts,  and  the  ammunition-boxes  had  been  emptied; 
otherwise  they  were  intact,  and  were  fit  for  use  the  next  day. 

I  found  assembled  at  Deh-i-Mazang  Wali  Mahomed  and 
other  Sirdars,  who  bad  been  watching  with  considerable 
anxiety  the  i^ue  of  the  fight,  for  they  knew  if  the  Afghans 
succeeded  in  their  endeavours  to  enter  Kabul,  all  property 
belonging  to  people  supposed  to  be  friendly  to  as  would  be 
plundered  and  their  houses  destroyed.  I  severely  upbraided 
these  men  for  havinf;  misled  me  as  to  the  strength  and 
movements  of  Mahomed  Jan's  army,  and  with  having 
failed  to  fulfil  their  engagement  to  keep  me  in  communi- 
cation  with  Baker.  They  declared  they  had  been  misin- 
formed themselves,  and  were  powerless  in  the  matter. 
It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  this  was  the  case,  and  I  was 
onwillingly  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  not  a  single 
Afghan  oould  be  trusted,  however  profuse  he  might  be  in 
his  assurances  of  fidelity,  and  that  we  must  depend  entirely 
on  our  own  reBources  for  intelligence. 

I  waited  at  Deh-i-Mazang  until  Macpherson  arrived,  and 
thus  did  not  get  back  to  Sherpur  till  after  dark.  I  was 
gratified  on  my  arrival  there  to  find  that  Hugh  Gough  had 
made  every  arrangement  that  could  be  desired  for  the 
defence  of  the  cantonment,  and  that  by  his  own  cool  and 
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fionfident  bearing  he  had  kept  the  troopa  calm  and  steady, 
notwithfitaDding  the  untoward  appearance  of  some  fugitivefl 
from  the  field  of  battle,  whose  only  too  evident  state  (d 
alarm  might  otherwise  have  cansed  a  panic. 

For  the  safety  of  Sherpar  I  never  for  one  moment  had 
the  Bmallest  apprehension  during  that  eventful  day.  It  was, 
I  believe,  thought  by  some  that  if  Mahomed  Jan,  instead 
of  trying  for  the  city,  had  made  for  the  cantonment,  it 
would  have  fallen  into  his  hands  ;  but  they  were  altogether 
wrong,  for  there  were  a  anfficient  number  of  men  within  the 
walla  to  have  prevented  such  a  catastrophe  had  Mahomed 
Jan  been  in  a  position  to  make  ao  attack ;  but  this,  with 
Macpherson'a  brigade  immediately  in  his  rear,  he  could 
never  have  dreamt  of  attempting. 

The  city  of  Kabul  remained  perfectly  quiet  while  all  the 
excitement  I  have  described  was  going  on  outside.  Hills, 
with  a  few  Sikhs,  patrolled  the  principal  streets,  and  even 
when  the  Afghan  standard  appeared  on  the  Takht-i-Shah 
ihere  was  no  sign  of  disturbance.  Nevertheless,  I  thought 
it  would  be  wise  to  withdraw  from  the  city ;  I  could  not  tell 
how  long  the  people  would  remain  well  disposed,  or  whether 
they  would  assist  us  to  keep  the  enemy  out.  I  therefore 
directed  HilU  to  come  away  and  make  over  bis  charge  to 
an  influential  Kizilbash  named  Futteh  Khan.  I  also 
telegraphed  to  General  Bright  at  Jalalabad  to  reinfonse 
Gandamak  by  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  to  hold  that 
post  in  case  it  should  be  necessary  to  order  Brigadier- 
General  Charles  Gough,  who  was  then  occupying  it,  to 
move  his  brigade  nearer  to  Kabul ;  for  I  felt  sore  that, 
nnlesB  I  could  succeed  in  driving  Mahomed  Jon  out  of  the 
neighbonrhood  of  Kabul,  excitement  would  certainly  spread 
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along  m;  line  of  conununication.  I  concluded  m;  message 
to  Bright  thus :  '  If  the  we  should  be  cut,  consider  it  a 
bad  sign,  and  posh  on  to  Gandamak,  sending  Gough's 
brigade  towards  Kabul.' 

I  could  not  help  feeling  somewhat  depressed  at  the  turn 
things  had  taken.  I  had  no  news  tram  Baker,  and  we  had 
undoubtedly  suffered  a  reverse,  which  I  knew  only  too  well 
would  give  confidence  to  the  Afghans,  who,  from  the  footing 
they  had  now  gained  on  the  heights  above  Kabul,  threat- 
ened the  Bala  Hissar,  which  place,  stored  as  it  was  with 
powder  and  other  material  of  war,  I  had  found  it  necesearsr 
to  continae  to  occapy.  Nevertheless,  reviewing  the  incidents 
of  the  11th  December,  as  I  have  frequently  done  since,  with 
all  the  concomitant  circumstances  deeply  impressed  on  my 
memory,  I  have  failed  to  discover  that  any  disposition  of 
my  force  different  from  that  I  made  could  have  bad  better 
resnlts,  or  that  what  did  occur  could  have  been  averted  by 
greater  forethought  or  more  careful  calculation  on  my 
port.  Two  deviations  from  my  programme  (which  probably 
at  the  time  appeared  unimportant  to  tiie  Commanders  in 
question)  were  the  principal  factors  in  bringing  about  the 
anfortonate  occurrences  of  that  day.  Had  Macpherson 
marched  at  7  a.m.  instead  of  8,  and  had  Massy  followed 
the  route  I  had  arranged  for  him  to  take,  Mahomed  Jan 
must  have  fallen  into  the  trap  I  bad  prepared  for  him. 

Our  casualties  on  the  11th  were  —  killed,  4  British 
officers,  16  British  and  9  Native  rank  and  file ;  wounded, 
4  British  officers,  1  Native  officer,  20  British  and  10  Native 
rank  and  file. 
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CHAPTER   LVI. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th  I  was  cheered  by  hearing 
that  the  Guides  had  arrived  during  the  night  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  F.  Jenkins — a  most  welcome  rein- 
forcement, for  I  knew  how  thoroughly  to  be  depended 
npon  was  every  man  in  that  difitinguished  corps. 

The  first  thing  now  to  be  done  was  to  endeavour  to 
drive  the  Afghans  from  the  crest  of  the  Takht-i-Shah  ;  and 
I  directed  Macpherson,  aa  soon  as  his  men  had  breakfasted, 
to  attack  the  position  from  Deh-i-Mazang.  Just  then  my 
mind  was  considerably  relieved  by  a  heliogram  from  Baker 
informing  me  that  he  was  on  his  way  back  to  Kabul.  The 
message  was  despatched  from  near  Eila  Eazi,  within  four 
miles  of  which  place  Baker  had  encamped  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  previous  day. 

MacphersoD  deputed  the  task  of  trying  to  dislodge  the 
enemy  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Money,  of  the  3rd  Sikhs,  with 
a  detachment  consisting  of  2  Mountain  guns  and  660 
British  and  Native  Infantry. 

It  was  a  most  formidable  position  to  attack.  The  slopes 
leading  up  to  it  were  covered  with  hi^  massea  of  jagged 
rock,  intersected  by  perpendicular  cliffs,  and  its  natural 
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great  strength  waB  increaBed  by  breastworka,  and  stockades 
throvn  up  at  different  points. 

After  a  gallant  and  persistent  attempt  had  been  made, 
I  ordered  the  assault  to  be  deferred ;  for  I  perceived  that 
the  enemy  were  being  reinforced  from  their  rear,  and  to 
ensure  success  without  great  loss,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
attack  them  in  rear  as  well  as  in  the  front.  The  arrival 
of  Baker's  brigade  made  it  possible  to  do  this.  I  there- 
fore ordered  Macpherson  to  hold  the  ground  of  which  he 
had  gained  possession  onttl  Baker  could  co-operate  with 
him  next  morning  from  the  Beni  Hissar  side. 

Daring  the  night  Mahomed  Jan,  who  had  been  joined  by 
several  thousands  from  Logar  and  Wardak,  occupied  the 
villages  sitnated  between  Beni  Hissar  and  the  Bala  Hissar 
and  along  the  Bong-i-nawithta  road.  Baker,  who  started 
at  8  a.m.  on  the  13tb,*  had,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to 
gain  the  high  ground  above  these  villages,  and,  while 
holding  the  point  over-looking  Beni  Hissar,  to  wheel  to  his 
right  and  move  towards  the  Takht-i-Shah. 

When  he  had  proceeded  some  little  distance,  his  advance 
guard  reported  that  targe  bodies  of  the  enemy  were  moving 
up  the  slope  of  the  ridge  from  the  villages  near  Beni  Hissar. 
To  check  this  movement,  and  prevent  the  already  very 
difficalt  Afghan  position  being  still  further  strengthened, 
Major  White,  who  was  in  command  of  the  leading  portion 
of  the  attacking  party,  turned  and  made  for  the  nearest 
point  on  the  ridge.     It  was  now  a  race  between  the  High- 

*  His  foree  conBisted  of  4  gtme,  Field  Artillerj';  4  Monntaui  guns;' 
1  squadron  9tb  Lancers;  6th  Punjab  Cavalry;  6  oompanies  9^d 
Hi^ilandera ;  T  oompanies  Guides ;  and  800  Srd  Bikbs ;  and  aub- 
■eqnentlf  it  was  strengthened  bj  150  of  the  5th  Punjab  InEsntiy. 
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landers  acd  the  Afghans  as  to  who  should  gain  the  crest  of 
the  ridge  first.  The  ArtiUery  come  into  action  at  a  range 
of  1,200  yards,  and  under  cover  of  their  fire  the  92nd, 
supported  by  the  Guides,  rushed  up  the  steep  slopes. 
They  weie  met  by  a  furious  onslaught,  and  a  desperate 
conflict  took  place.  The  leading  officer,  Lieutenant 
Forbes,  a  lad  of  great  promise,  was  killed,  and  Colour- 
Sergeant  Drummond  fell  by  his  side.  For  a  moment  even 
the  brave  Highlanders  were  staggered  by  the  numbers  and 
fury  of  their  antagonists,  but  only  tor  a  moment.  Lieu- 
tenant Dick  Cunyngham*  sprang  forward  to  cheer  thmn 
on,  and  confidence  was  restored.  With  a  wild  about  the 
H^hlanders  threw  themselves  on  the  Aighane,  and  quickly 
succeeded  in  driving  them  down  the  further  side  of  the 
ridge. 

By  this  successful  movement  the  enemy's  line  was  cat 
in  two,  and  while  the  Cavalry  and  a  party  of  the  3rd  Sikhs 
prevented  their  rallying  in  the  direction  of  fieni  Hissar, 
the  92nd  and  Guides,  protected  by  the  Mountain  guns, 
which  had  been  got  on  to  t^ie  ridge,  and  the  Field 
Artillery  from  below,  advanced  towards  the  Takht-i-8hah. 
The  Afghans  disputed  every  inch  of  the  way,  but  by 
11.S0  a.m.  White's  men  had  reached  the  foot  of  the 
craggy  eminence  which  formed  the  enemy's  main  position. 
They  were  here  joined  by  some  of  the  72nd  Highlanders, 
8rd  Sikhs,  and  5th  Gurkhas,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Money,  who  had  fought  their  way 
from  the  upper  Bala  Hissar. 

A  brilliant  charge  by  the  combined  troops  now  took 

*  Dick  CunynfthBin  received  the  Viotoria  Cross  for  couspiouons 
gkllantrf  and  (loolness  on 
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place,  the  two  Highland  corps  vying  with  each  other  tor 
ihe  honour  of  reaching  the  Bmnmit  first.  It  fell  to  the 
72iid,  Colour-Sergeant  Yale*  of  that  regiment  being  the 
foremost  man  on  the  top.  The  enemy  made  a  most  deter- 
mined stand,  and  it  wbb  only  after  a  severe  struggle  and 
heavy  loss  that  they  were  driven  off  the  heights. 

From  my  position  at  Sherpur  I  bad  the  Batisfaction  o( 
witnessing  this  saccess.  This  satisfaction,  however,  was 
Bhort-lived,  for  almost  immediately  I  received  a  report  from 
the  city  that  the  inhabitants  had  joined  the  i^ribesmen,  and 
that  the  cantonment  was  being  threatened  ;  indeed,  I  could 
see  large  bodies  of  armed  men  emerging  from  the  city  and 
moving  towards  Siah  Sang,  whence  the  road  between  the 
Bala  HisBar  and  Sherpur  would  be  commanded. 

Havmg  only  too  evidently  lost  control  over  the  city,  the 
value  of  Deh-i-Mazang  was  gone,  so  I  ordered  Macpherson  to 
abandon  it  and  move  to  the  8hahr-i-Darwaza  heights,  taking 
with  him  six  companies  of  the  67th  Foot  for  the  protection 
of  the  Bala  Hissor,  to  which  it  was  desirable  to  hold  on  as 
long  as  possible-  The  remainder  of  his  troops  I  ordered  to 
be  sent  to  Sherpur.  To  Baker  1  signalled  to  leave  a  party 
on  the  Takht-i-Shah  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Money,  and 
to  move  himself  towards  the  cantonment  with  the  rest  of 
his  troops,  driving  the  enemy  off  the  Siah  Sang  on  the  way. 

But  from  his  point  of  vantage  on  the  heights  Baker  could 
see,  what  I  could  not,  that  the  Afghans  had  occupied  two 
strongly  fortified  villages  between  Siah  Sang  and  the  Bala 
Hissar,  from  which  it  was  necessary  to  dislodge  them 
in  the  first  instance,  and  for  this  service  he  detached  the 

*  Thia  gallant  non-oommiBsioDed   ofBcer  was  killed  the  following 
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6th  Punjab  Infantry  and  a  batter;  ol  Artillery.  It  was 
carried  oat  in  a  masterly  manner  by  Major  Pratt,  who 
soon  gained  poaBeBsion  of  one  village.  The  other,  however, 
was  resolately  held,  and  the  Artillery  failing  to  effect  a 
breach,  the  gates  were  set  on  fire ;  bnt  even  then  a  satis- 
factory opening  was  not  made,  and  the  place  was  eventually 
captured  by  means  of  Bcaling-taddere  hastily  made  of  poles 
tied  together  with  the  Native  soldiers'  turbans. 

Baker  was  now  able  to  turn  his  attention  to  Siah  Sang, 
so  I  despatched  the  Cavalry  under  MasBy,  to  act  with  him 
when  a  signal  success  was  achieved.  The  enemy  fought 
stubbornly,  but  were  at  last  driven  off.  The  6th  Punjab 
Cavalry,  led  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Williams  and  Major 
Hammond,  greatly  distinguished  themselves,  and  a  grand 
charge  was  made  by  the  Guides  and  9th  Lancers,  in  which 
Captain  Buteon,  of  the  latter  regiment,  was  killed,  also  the 
troop  Sergeant- Major  and  3  men  ;  and  Captain  Chisholme,* 
Lieutenant  Trower,  and  8  men  were  wounded. 

This  ended  the  operations  on  the  ISth.  Our  losses 
during  the  day  were  :  killed,  2  British  officers  and  12  men ; 
wounded,  2  British  officers  and  48  men,  British  and  Native. 

I  was  in  great  hopes  that  our  successes  and  the  heavy 
losses  the  enemy  had  sustained  would  result  in  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  combination  against  ua ;  but  in  case  these 
hopes  should  not  be  realized,  I  decided  to  do  away  with 
some  of  the  smaller  posts  on  the  line  of  communication, 
and  order  up  more  troops.  Accordingly,  I  telegraphed  to 
General  Bright  to  send  on  Charles  Gough's  brigade,  and  I 

*  Notwithstaading  that  hia  wound  was  moat  aeveie,  Captain 
Chisholme  tenuined  in  the  saddle,  and  brought  the  regiment  out  of 
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directed  the  detachment  at  Butkhak  to  return  to  Kabul, 
taxi  that  at  Seb  Baba  to  fall  back  on  Lataband.  Having 
great  confidence  in  its  Commander,  Colonel  Hadaon,  I 
determined  to  bold  on  to  Lataband  for  a  time,  though  hjeo 
doing  the  numbers  I  might  otherwise  have  had  at  Sherpur 
were  considerably  diminished.  Lataband  was  the  most  im- 
portant link  in  the  chain  of  communication  between  Kabul 
and  Jalalabad ;  it  was  in  direct  heliographic  connexion 
with  Kabul;  it  had  sufficient  ammunition  and  supplies 
to  last  over  the  date  on  which  Gough  should  arrive  at 
gherpnr,  and  its  being  held  would  be  a  check  on  the 
Ghilzais,  and  prevent  his  encountering  any  serious  oppo- 
sition. At  the  same  time,  I  could  not  disguise  from  my- 
self that  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  risk  attached  to 
leaving  so  small  a  garrison  ui  this  somewhat  isolated 
position. 

The  night  of  the  13th  passed  quietly,  but  when  day 
dawned  on  the  14th  crowds  of  armed  men,  with  nomerous 
standards,  could  be  seen  occupying  a  hill  on  the  Kohistan 
road ;  and  as  day  advanced  they  proceeded  in  vast  numbers 
to  the  Asmai  heights,  where  they  were  joined  by  swarms 
from  the  city  and  the  Chardeh  valley.  It  then  became 
apparent  that  the  combination  was  much  more  formidable 
than  I  had  imagined,  and  that  the  numbers  of  the  enemy 
now  in  opposition  to  us  were  far  greater  than  I  had  dreamt 
was  possible.  Foiled  in  their  attempt  to  close  in  upon  us 
from  the  sonth  and  west,  the  tribesmen  had  concentrated  to 
the  north,  and  it  was  evident  they  were  preparing  to  deUver 
an  attack  in  great  strength  from  that  quarter.  I  quickly 
decided  to  drive  the  enemy  oS  the  Asmai  heights,  to  eat 
their  communication  with  Kohistan,  and  to  operate  towards 
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the  north,  mnch  aa  I  had  operated  the  previoas  day  to  the 
BOath  of  Sherpor. 

At  9  a.m.  I  deBpatched  Brigadier-Geiieral  Baker  to  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Aamai  range  with  the  foUoviog  troops  : 
4  gans.  Field  Artillery ;  4  gans,  Mountain  Artillery  ;  14U) 
Bengal  Lancers;  72nd  Highlanders  (192  rifles);  92ad 
Highlanders  (100  rlfiea) ;  Gtuides  Infantry  (460  rifles) ;  and 
5th  Ponjab  Infantry  (470  rifles). 

Covered  by  the  fire  of  his  Artillery,  Baker  seized  the 
conical  hill  which  formed  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
AliAbad  Kotal,  thas  placing  himself  on  the  enemy's  line  of 
oomiQunication,  and  preventing  them  from  being  reinforced. 
He  then  proceeded  to  attack  the  Aamai  heights,  leaving 
2  Mountain  guns,  64  men  of  the  72nd,  and  60  G-uides,  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  H.  Clarke,  to  hold 
the  hill. 

To  aid  Baker  in  his  difficult  task,  I  brought  four  guns 
into  action  near  the  north-west  comer  of  the  cantonment, 
and  I  signalled  to  Macpherson  to  give  him  every  possible 
assistance.  Macpherson  at  once  sent  the  67th  across  the 
Eabnl  river  to  threaten  the  enemy's  left  rear ;  while  the 
marksmen  of  the  regiment  and  the  Mountain  guns  opened 
flre  from  the  northern  slope  of  the  Bala  Hissar  heights. 

The  enemy  fought  with  the  greatest  obstinacy,  but 
eventually  our  troops  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  where,  on 
the  highest  point,  a  number  of  ghazis  had  taken  their  stand, 
determined  to  sell  their  lives  dearly. 

All  this  I  eagerly  watched  from  my  place  of  observation. 
There  was  a  fierce  struggle,  and  then,  to  my  intense 
relief,  I  saw  our  men  on  the  topmost  pinnacle,  and  I  knew 
the  position  was  gained. 
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It  wa3  DOW  a  little  past  noon,  and  I  was  becoming 
anziooB  about  the  party  left  on  the  conical  hill,  aa  Mac- 
pherBOD  had  heliogr&pbed  that  very  large  bodiee  of 
Afghans  were  moving  northwards  from  Indiki,  with  the 
intention,  apparently,  of  effecting  a  junction  with  the 
tribesmen  who  were  occnpying  the  hills  in  the  Eohistan 
direction.  I  therefore  signalled  to  Baker  to  leave  the  67th 
in  charge  of  the  Asmai  heights,  and  himself  return  to  the 
lower  ridge,  giving  him  my  reasons. 

Baker  at  once  despatched  a  detachment  of  the  6th 
Punjab  Infantry,  under  Captain  Hall,  to  reinforce  Clarke, 
who  I  could  see  might  soon  be  hard  pressed,  and  I  sent 
200  rifles  of  the  8rd  Sikhs  (the  only  troops  available  at  the 
moment)  to  his  assistance. 

I  watched  what  was  taking  place  on  the  conical  hill 
through  my  telescope,  and  was  startled  to  perceive  that  the 
enemy  were,  unnoticed  by  him,  creeping  close  np  to  Clarke's 
poBition.  I  could  just  see  a  long  Afghan  knife  appear  above 
the  ridge,  steadily  mounting  higher  and  higher,  the  bearer 
of  which  was  being  concealed  by  the  contour  of  the  hill,  and 
I  knew  that  it  was  only  one  of  the  many  weapons  which  were 
being  carried  by  our  enemies  to  the  attack.  The  reinforce- 
ments were  still  some  distance  off,  and  my  heart  sank  within 
me,  for  I  felt  convinced  that  after  our  recent  victories  the 
Afghans  would  never  venture  to  cross  the  open  and  attack 
British  soldiers  unless  an  overwhelming  superiority  of 
numbers  made  success  appear  to  them  a  certainty.  Next  I 
heard  the  boom  of  guns  and  the  rattle  of  maeketry,  and  a 
minute  or  two  later  (which,  in  my  anxiety,  seemed  an 
eternity  to  me),  I  only  too  plainly  saw  our  men  retreat- 
ing down   the  hill,  closely  followed  by  the  enemy.     The 
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retirement  was  being  conducted  steadily  and  slowly,  but 
from  that  moment  I  realized,  what  ia  hard  for  a  Britiah 
soldier,  how  muclr  harder  for  a  Britiah  commander,  to 
realize,  that  we  were  over-matched,  and  that  we  could  not 
bold  our  ground. 

Clarke,*  as  well  as  every  man  with  him,  fought  aplendidly; 
the  Afghans  by  force  of  numbers  alone  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  position  and  captured  two  gnna.  f 

While  all  that  I  have  described  was  going  on,  the  enemy 
began  to  collect  again  on  Siah  Sang,  and  to  make  their 
way  round  the  eastern  flank  of  the  cantonment  towards 
Kohistan. 

I  had  sent  orders  in  the  morning  to  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Williams,  who  was  quartered  with  hia  regiment  {the  5th 
Fonjab  Cavalry)  in  the  Eing'a  Garden,  between  8herpur 
and  the  ci^,  to  be  on  the  look-out,  and  not  to  allow  any  of 
the  enemy  to  pass  in  that  direction.  About  1  p.m.  some 
400  Afghans  were  observed  moving  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  :  these  were  met  by  Captain  Vonaden  of  the  same 

*  Clarke  never  recovered  the  loss  at  this  post.  He  and  I  had  been 
endetB  together  at  Sandhurst,  and  I  often  visited  him  while  he  was  ia 
hospital  at  Sherpur.  He  was  apparently  suffering  from  no  disease, 
but  gradually  faded  away,  and  died  not  long  after  he  reached  India. 

f  General  Baker,  in  his  despatch,  stated  that '  No  blame  for  the  loss 
of  these  guns  is  in  any  way  to  be  attached  to  the  officers  and  men  of 
No.  3  Mountain  Battery.  .  .  .  Every  credit  ia  due  to  Captain 
Swinley,  the  late  Lieutenant  Montanaro,  and  Lieutenant  Liddell,  and 
tiie  several  Native  officers,  non-commisBioned  officers  and  men  com- 
posing the  gun  detachments,  for  the  gallant  manner  in  which  they 
stood  to  their  guns  to  the  last,  and  it  was  only  on  the  sudden  rush  of 
this  OTerwhelming  force  of  the  enemy  that  they  had  to  retire  vnth  the 
loss  of  two  guns.' 

Of  the  men  composing  the  gun  detachments,  one  was  killed  and 
six  wounded,  and  Surgeon-Major  Joshua  Duke  was  specially  men- 
tioned tor  his  attention  to  the  wounded  under  heavy  fire. 
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r^i;iment,  who  with  one  troop  was  employed  in  recon- 
noitring ;  he  moBt  gallantl;  charged  in  amongst  them  with 
only  twelve  of  his  men,  the  remainder  being  efifectually 
Btopped  by  a  heavy  fire  opened  upon  them  from  behind  a 
low  wall.  Yousden  saeceeded  in  dispersing  these  heavy 
odds,  and  in  inflicting  severe  loss  upon  them — a  very 
brilliant  service,  for  which  he  received  the  Victoria  Gtosb. 

My  object  throughout  these  operations  had  been,  aa  I 
hope  I  have  made  clear,  to  break  up  the  combination 
by  dealing  with  the  enemy  in  detail,  and  preventing  them 
getting  possession  oi  the  city  and  the  Bala  Hissar. 

Up  till  noon  on  the  14th  I  had  no  idea  of  the  extra- 
ordinary numbers  they  were  able  to  bring  together,  and  I 
had  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  be  poesible  for 
them  to  cope  with  disciplined  troops ;  but  the  manner  in 
which  the  conical  hill  had  been  retaken  gave  me  a  more 
correct  idea  of  their  strength  and  determination,  and  shook 
my  confidence  in  the  ability  of  my  comparatively  small 
force  to  resist  the  ever  -  increasing  hordes,  on  ground 
which  gave  every  advantage  to  numerical  superiority.  It 
was  a  bitter  thought  that  it  might  be  my  duty  to  retire 
for  a  time  within  the  defences  of  Sherpur,  a  measure  which 
would  involve  the  abandonment  of  the  city  and  the  Bala 
Hissar,  and  which  I  knew,  moreover,  would  give  heart  to 
the  tribesmen. 

I  bad  to  decide  at  once  on  the  coarse  I  ought  to  pursue, 
for,  if  I  continued  to  act  on  the  defensive,  food  and  ammu- 
nition must  be  sent  before  dark  to  Macpherson's  brigade 
occupying  the  hills  above  the  city,  and  arrangements  must 
be  made  for  Baker's  retention  of  the  Asmai  heights.  I 
heliographed   to   Macpherson    to  inquire   the  direction  in 
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which  the  enemy  were  moving,  and  whether  their  numbers 
were  etill  inoreaaing.  He  replied  that  large  maeBee  were 
steadily  advancing  from  north,  eouth,  and  west,  and  that 
their  numbers  were  momentarily  becoming  greater,  to 
which  the  young  officer  in  charge  of  the  aignalling  etation 
added,  '  The  crowds  of  Aighans  in  the  Chardeh  valley 
remind  me  of  Epsom  on  the  Derby  day.' 

This  decided  me;  I  determined  to  withdraw  from  all 
isolated  positionB,  and  concentrate  my  force  at  Sherpur, 
thereby  securing  the  safety  of  the  cantonment  and  avoiding 
what  had  now  become  a  useless  sacrifice  of  life.  I  only  too 
thoroughly  recognized  the  evils  of  the  measure,  but  I  con- 
sidered that  no  other  coarse  would  be  justifiable,  and  that 
I  must  act  for  the  present  entirely  on  the  defensive,  and 
wait  until  the  growing  confidence  of  the  enemy  should 
afford  me  a  favourable  opportunity  for  attacking  them,  or 
nntil  reinforcements  could  arrive. 

The  inevitable  order  reached  the  two  Generals  at  2  p.m., 
and  the  retirement  was  begun  at  once.  The  Afghans 
speedily  discovered  the  retrograde  movement,  and  no  sooner 
had  each  post  in  its  torn  been  evacuated  than  it  was 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  who  pressed  our  troops  the  whole 
way  back  to  the  cantonment.  There  was  hand-to-hand 
fighting,  and  many  splendid  acts  of  courage  were  performed, 
Major  Hammond,  of  the  G-nides,  earning  the  Victoria  Cross ; 
but  throughout  there  was  no  hurry  or  confusion,  all  was 
conducted  with  admirable  coolness  and  skill,  and  shortly 
after  dark  the  troops  and  baggage  were  safe  inside  Sherpur, 
That  night  the  Afghans  occupied  the  city  and  the  Bala 
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It  iB  comparatively  easy  for  a  small  body  of  veil-trained 
soldiers,  such  as  those  of  which  the  army  in  India  is  com- 
posed, to  act  on  the  offensive  against  Asiatics,  however 
powerful  they  may  be  in  point  of  numbers.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  determined  advance  of  a  compact,  diaoiplioed 
body  of  troops  which  they  can  seldom  resist.  But  a  retire- 
ment is  a  different  matter.  They  become  full  of  confidence 
and  valour  the  moment  they  see  any  signs  of  their  opponents 
being  unable  to  resist  them,  and  if  there  is  the  smallest 
symptom  of  unsteadiness,  wavering,  or  confusion,  a  disaster 
is  certain  to  occur.  It  may  be  imagined,  therefore,  with 
what  intense  anxiety  I  watched  for  hours  the  withdrawal. 
The  ground  was  all  la  favour  of  the  Afghans,  who,  un- 
impeded by  impedimenta  of  any  kind,  swarmed  down  upon 
the  mere  handful  of  men  retreating  before  them,  shouting 
cries  of  victory  and  brandishing  their  long  knives  ;  but  our 
brave  men,  inspired  by  the  undaunted  bearing  of  their 
officers,  were  absolutely  steady.  They  took  up  position 
after  position  with  perfect  coolness ;  every  movement  was 
oarried  out  with  as  much  precision  as  if  they  were 
manceuvring  on  an  ordinary  field-day ;  and  the  killed  and 
wounded  were  brought  away  without  the  slightest  hurry 
or  confusion.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  the  hazardous 
operation  was  most  successfully  and  admirably  carried 
out ;  and  as  each  regiment  and  detachment  filed  through 
the  Eead-Quarters  gateway  I  was  able  to  offer  my  warm 
congratulations  and  heartfelt  thanks  to  my  gallant 
comrades. 

Onr  losses  during  the  day  were:  19  killed,  including 
Captain  Spens  and  Lieutenant  Gaisford,  72nd  Highlanders, 
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and  68  wounded,  amongst  whom  were  Captain  Gordon, 
92nd  Highlanders,  Lieutenant  Egerton,  72nd  HighlandeFB, 
and  Captain  Battye,  of  the  Quides.* 

*  The  same  offleer  who  bo  gallantly  met  hu  death  during  the  recent 
Chitral  campaign,  while  commanding  the  regiment  of  which  he  mu  to 
joBtly  proud,  and  in  which  two  brave  brothers  hod  been  killed  before 
Um — Qtiinton  M  Delhi,  and  Wigram  during  the  firat  phase  of  the 
A^^umwar. 
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The  moment  the  gates  were  closed  I  telegraphed  the 
result  of  the  day's  operations  to  the  Viceroy  and  Gom- 
mander-in- Chief,  for  I  knew  that  the  enemy's  first  thought 
would  be  to  stop  communication  with  India  by  cutting  the 
telegraph-wires.  I  reported  that  I  had  ordered  Brigadier- 
Cleneral  Charles  Gough's  brigade  to  push  on  from  Gan- 
dam&k  as  fast  as  possible ;  and  I  recommended  that 
Geoeral  Bright  should  have  more  troops  sent  up  to  him,  to 
allow  of  his  keeping  open  the  route  to  Kabul,  and  of  his 
reinforcing  me  should  I  find  it  impossible  to  clear  the 
country  with  the  force  at  my  disposal.  It  was  a  satisfac- 
tion to  be  able  to  assure  the  authorities  in  these,  to  me, 
otherwise  painful  telegrama,  that  there  was  no  cause  for 
anxiety  as  to  the  safety  of  the  troops ;  that  sufficient 
supplies  for  men  were  stored  in  Sherpur  for  nearly  four 
months,  and  for  animals  for  sis  weeks ;  that  there  was 
abundance  of  firewood,  medicines,  and  hospital  comforts, 
and  sufficient  ammunition  both  for  guns  and  rifles  to  admit 
of  an  active  resistance  being  carried  on  for  between  three 
and  four  months. 

It  was  fortunate  there  was  no  lack  of  provisions,  for  out 
numbers  were  considerably  increased  by  the  presence  of 
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Wall  Mahomed  Eb&n  aad  man;  other  Sirdars,  who  begged 
for  shelter  in  Sherpnr,  on  the  plea  that  their  lives  would  not 
be  safe  were  they  to  return  to  the  city.  They  were  far  from 
being  welcome  guests,  for  I  could  not  trust  them ;  ostensibly, 
however,  they  were  oui  friends,  and  I  could  not  refuse 
their  petition.  I  therefore  admitted  them,  on  condition 
that  each  Sirdar  should  only  be  accompanied  by  a  specified 
number  of  followers. 

The  stormy  occurrences  of  the  14th  were  succeeded  by  a 
period  of  comparative  calm,  during  which  the  entrench- 
ments were  strengthened,  and  the  heavy  guns  found  in  the 
Kabul  arsenal  were  prepared  for  service. 

The  great  drawback  to  Sherpur,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, was  its  extent  and  the  impossibility  of  reducing  the 
line  of  defences  owing  to  the  length  of  the  Bimaru  ridge: 
The  cantonment  was  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  with 
the  Bimaru  heights  running  along,  and  protecting,  the 
northern  side.  Between  this  range  and  the  hills,  which 
form  the  southern  boundary  of  Kobistan,  lay  a  lake,  or 
rather  jhil,  a  barrier  between  which  and  the  commanding 
Bimaru  ridge  no  enemy  would  dare  to  advance. 

The  massive  wall  on  the  south  and  west  faces  was  twenty 
feet  high,  covered  at  a  distance  of  thirty  feet  by  a  lower 
wall  fifteen  feet  high ;  the  southern  wait  was  pierced  at 
intervals  of  about  700  yards  by  gateways,  three  in  number, 
protected  by  lofty  circular  bastions,  and  between  these  and 
at  the  four  comers  were  a  series  of  low  bastions  which 
gave  an  admirable  flanking  fire.  The  wall  on  the  western 
flank  was  of  similar  construction,  but  had  been  consider- 
ably damaged  at  the  northern  end,  evidently  by  an  ex- 
plosion of  gunpowder. 
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The  weak  part  of  oar  defence  wae  on  the  eastern  face, 
where  the  wall,  which  had  never  been  completed,  was  only 
seven  feet  high,  and  did  not  extend  tor  more  than  700 
yards  from  the  sonth-eaBt  comer ;  the  line  then  ran  to  the 
Qorth-weat,  and,  skirting  the  village  of  Bimaru,  ended  at  the 
foot  of  the  ridge. 

From  this  description  it  will  be  seen  that,  though  the 
perimeter*  of  Sherpur  was  rather  too  large  for  a  force  of 
7,000  effective  men  to  defend,  its  powers  of  resistance,  both 
nataral  and  artificial,  were  considerable.  It  was  absolutely 
neceSBaiy  to  hold  the  Bimaru  ridge  for  its  entire  length ; 
to  have  given  tip  any  part  of  it  would  have  been  to  repeat 
the  mistake  which  proved  so  disastrous  to  Elphinetone's 
army  in  1841.  In  fact,  the  Bimaru  heights  were  at  once 
the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  position.  So  long 
as  we  could  hold  the  heights  we  were  sate  from  attack 
from  the  north ;  but  if  we  had  been  forced,  either  from 
the  weakness  of  onr  own  garrison,  or  from  any  other  cause, 
to  relinquish  the  command  of  this  natural  barrier,  the 
whole  of  the  cantonment  must  have  lain  open  to  the 
enemy,  and  must  forthwith  have  become  untenable. 

The  question  of  how  Sherpur  could  best  be  defended  had 
been  carefully  considered  by  a  committee,!  assembled  by 
my  orders  soon  after  our  arrival  in  Kabul ;  and  a  scheme 
had  been  drawn  up  detailing  the  measures  which  should 
be  adopted  in  case  of  attack. 

On  the  recommendation  of  this  committee  six  towers  had 
been  constructed  on    the    Bimaru    heights,  and  shelter 

*  Fonr  Kxi  a  half  miles. 

i  The  oommittee  consisted  of  BrigMlier- General  T.  D.  Baker, 
Identenant- Colonel  M.  Perkiiu,  commanding  Boyal  Engineen,  and 
Lieutenant- Colonel  B.  Oordon,  oommanding  Royal  AriiUer;. 
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trenches  and  gunpite  made  at  the  pointa  where  Infantry 
and  Artillery  fire  could  be  used  with  the  greatest  advantage. 
These  trenches  were  now  deepened  and  prolonged,  so  as  to 
form  one  continuous  line  of  defence,  protected  by  an  abattis ; 
and  the  defences  in  the  depresBion  between  the  heights  were 
so  arranged  that  fire  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  an  enemy 
advancing  from  the  north.  To  strengthen  the  north-east 
comer,  a  battery  was  thrown  up  on  the  slope  of  the  ridge, 
which  was  connected  with  the  tower  above  and  the  village 
below.  The  village  itself  was  loop-holed,  the  outlying 
buildings  to  the  front  made  defensible,  and  the  open  space 
to  the  north-east  secured  by  abattis  and  wire  entangle- 
ments. The  Native  Field  Hospital  was  strengthened  in 
like  manner,  and  aand-bag  parapets  were  piled  upon  the 
roof,  which  was  somewhat  exposed. 

The  unfinished  wall  on  the  eastern  face  was  raised  by 
logs  of  wood,  and  abattis  and  wire  entanglements  were 
placed  in  front.  In  the  open  space  lying  between  the 
Bimarn  ridge  and  the  north-west  circular  bastion,  a  defence 
on  the  laager  system  was  constructed  out  of  gun-carriages 
and  limbera  captured  from  the  enemy  ;  while  the  village  of 
Ghulam  Hasan  Ehan,  which  formed  an  excellent  flanking 
defence  along  the  northern  and  western  faces,  was  hdd 
as  an  independent  post. 

I  divided  the  whole  of  the  defences  into  five  sections, 
onder  the  snperintendence  of  five  different  commanders : 
Brigadier- General  Macpherson,  Colonel  Jenkins,  Brigadier- 
General  Hugh  Gough,  Major-General  Hills,  and  Colonel 
Brownlow.  Brigadier-6«neral  Massy  was  given  the  centre 
of  the  cantonment,  where  were  collected  the  forage  and  fire- 
wood ;  and  Brigadier-General  Baker  commanded  the  reserve, 
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which  waB  formed  up  at  the  depreraion  in  the  Bimam  heights 
mentioned  above,  that  he  might  be  able  to  move  rapidlj  to 
either  end  of  the  ridge,  the  weakest  pointe  in  oar  defences. 

The  several  sections  were  connected  with  each  other  and 
with  my  Head-Qnarters  b;  a  telegraph-wire,  and  visoal 
signalling  was  established  at  all  important  points. 

In  my  arrangements  for  the  defence  of  Sherpor  I  relied 
to  a  great  extent  on  the  advice  of  my  accomplished  Chief 
Engineer,  Colonel  ^neas  Perkins,  and  it  was  mainly  owing 
to  him,  and  to  the  exertions  of  his  competent  staff,  that  the 
work  was  carried  on  as  rapidly  and  satisfactorily  as  it  was. 

During  these  days  of  preparation  the  enemy  remained 
comparatively  inactive,  bemg  chiefly  employed  in  looting 
the  city  and  emptying  the  Amir's  arsenal.  The  gun- 
powder had  been  destroyed  as  far  as  possible ;  but  a  great 
deal  still  remained,  and  many  tons  of  it  were  carried  off  by 
the  army  of  Mahomed  Jan,  who  had  now  become  the 
practical  leader  of  the  Afghan  combination,  and  bad  lately 
proclaimed  Yakub  Khan's  eldest  son,  Musa  Khan,  Amir. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  16th  I  received  the  welcome 
news  that  Colonel  Hudson  had  suecesefully  resisted  an 
attack  on  his  position  by  tbe  Ghilzais — welcome  because 
I  could  now  feel  assured  that  Lataband  could  be  depended 
upon  to  hold  its  own. 

For  the  next  five  days  nothing  of  much  importance  was 
done  on  either  side.  The  enemy  took  up  positions  daily 
in  the  neighbouring  forts  and  gardens,  causing  a  few 
oasuftlties,  and  some  of  oar  troops  moved  oat  to  dislodge 
them  from  those  places  from  which  they  could  specially 
annoy  as.  I  destroyed  some  of  the  forts,  and  removed 
other  cover  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  walls ;  but  I 
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did  not  tmdertake  any  large  sorties,  for  to  have  attempted  to 
drive  the  enemy  out  of  the  outlying  postB,  which  I  could  not 
then  have  held,  would  have  been  a  useless  waste  of  strength. 
My  chief  trouble  at  this  time  was  the  presence  of  the 
Aighan  Sirdars  within  the  cantonment.  I  had  good  reason 
to  believe  that  some  of  them,  though  full  of  protestationB 
of  friendship,  had  been  in  communication  with  Mahomed 
Jan,  the  high-priest  Mashk-i-Alam,  and  other  Afghan 
leaders,  so  that  I  felt  sure  that  neither  they  nor  their 
followers  were  to  be  depended  upon.  I  was  also  some- 
what anxious  about  the  Pathan  soldiers  in  our  ranks,  a 
feeling  which  I  was  unwilling  to  acknowledge  even  to 
myself,  for  they  had  hitherto  behaved  with  marked  loyalty, 
and  done  splendid  service ;  but  they  were  now  being  ex- 
posed to  a  most  severe  trial,  in  that  they  were,  as  I  knew, 
being  constantly  appealed  to  by  theii  co-religionists  to  join 
in  the  jaliad  against  us,  and  bitterly  reproached  for  serving 
their  infidet  mastera  Whether  they  would  be  strong 
enough  to  resist  aach  appeals,  it  was  impossible  to  tell ;  but 
it  would  have  been  most  unwise,  as  well  as  most  painful  to 
me,  to  show  the  slightest  suspicion  of  these  fine  soldiere. 
It  happened  that  the  Corps  of  Guides  and  6th  Punjab 
Infantry,  which  had  of  all  regiments  the  largest  number  of 
Mahomedans  amongst  them,  were  located  at  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  Bimaru  range,  the  points  most  likely  to  be 
attacked ;  to  have  made  any  change  in  the  disposition 
would  have  been  to  show  that  they  were  suspected,  so  I 
determined  (after  taking  their  commanding  officers.  Colonels 
Jenkins  and  McQueen,  into  my  confidence)  to  leave  them 
where  they  were,  and  merely  to  strengthen  each  post  by  a 
couple  of  companies  of  Highlanders. 
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I  was  also  considerably  exercised  aboat  the  safety  of  the 
large  stacks  of  firewood,  grain,  and  forage,  for  if  auythii^ 
had  happened  to  tbem  we  could  not  have  continned  to  hold 
Bherpur.  There  were  not  enough  British  soldiers  to  furnish 
guards  for  these  stacks,  so  I  was  obliged  to  have  them 
watched  for  a  time  by  officers ;  an  opportune  fall  of 
snow,  however,  on  the  night  of  the  18th,  rendered  in- 
oeodiarism  impossible. 

One  other  extremely  unpleasant  precaution  I  felt  it  my 
duty  to  take  ^ras  the  placing  of  Daud  Shah,  Yakub  Khan's 
Commander-in-Chief,  under  arrest.  I  liked  the  man,  and 
he  bad  mixed  freely  with  ue  all  for  more  than  two 
months.  He  was  not,  however,  absolutely  above  suspicion : 
some  of  his  near  relatives  were  the  most  prominent  amongst 
our  enemies ;  and  I  had  been  struck  by  a  change  in  his 
manner  towards  me  of  late.  In  trusting  him  to  the  extent 
I  had  done,  I  acted  against  the  opinion  of  almost  everyone 
about  me,  and  now  that  I  had  a  doubt  myself,  I  felt  I  was 
not  justified  in  leaving  him  at  liberty,  for  if  he  were  disposed 
to  make  use  of  hie  opportunities  to  our  disadvantage,  his 
unrestrained  freedom  of  movement  and  observation  would 
be  certainly  a  source  of  great  danger. 

For  three  or  four  days  cloudy  weather  prevented  helio- 
graph communication  with  Lataband,  and  messengers  sent 
by  Hadson  had  failed  to  reach  Sherpur,  bo  that  we  were 
without  any  news  from  the  outer  world  ;  but  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  18th  I  received  a  letter  from  Brigadier-General 
Charles  Gough,  conveying  the  disappointing  intelligence 
that  he  had  only  got  as  far  as  Jagdalak,  twenty-one  miles 
from  Gandamak,  and  that  he  did  not  consider  himself 
strong  enough  to  advance  on  Kabul. 
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Gongb  no  doubt  felt  himself  in  an  awkward  position. 
The  line  to  bis  rear  was  weakly  beld,  tbe  telegraph-wire  on 
both  sides  of  him  was  cut,  his  rear  goard  had  been  attacked 
near  Jagdalak,  there  was  a  considerable  collectioo  of  men 
on  the  hills  to  his  front,  and,  as  be  reported,  '  tbe  whole 
country  was  up.'  Moreover,  Major-General  Bright,  under 
whom  Gough  was  immediately  serving,  shared  bis  opinion 
that  it  would  be  wiser  for  him  to  wait  until  reinforcements 
came  up  from  tbe  rear. 

Gough,  however,  had  with  bim  4  Mountain  guns  and  125 
Artillerymen,  73  Sappers  and  Miners,  222  Native  Cavalry, 
487  BritiBb  Infantry,  and  474  Gurkhas ;  in  all,  1,S61  men, 
besides  S6  officers — not  a  very  large  force,  but  composed  of 
excellent  material,  and  large  enough,  I  considered,  aug- 
mented, as  it  would  be,  by  the  Lataband  detachment,  to 
move  safely  on  Kabul.  T  had  no  hesitation,  therefore,  in 
sending  Gough  peremptory  orders  to  advance  without 
delay,  thus  relieving  bim  of  all  responsibility  in  tbe  event 
of  anything  unexpected  occurring. 

Hudson,  at  Lataband,  as  has  already  been  recorded,  was 
only  victualled  until  tbe  23rd,  before  which  date  I  had 
calculated  that  Gougb  would  surely  have  relieved  tbe 
garrison  and  brought  the  troops  away.  But  now  all  was 
nnoertain,  and  it  was  incumbent  upon  me  to  send  them  food. 
Tbe  difficulty  as  to  bow  to  get  supplies  to  Lataband  was 
solved  by  some  Hazaras,  who  had  been  working  in  our 
camp  for  several  weeks,  volunteering  to  convey  what  was 
necessary,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  provisions  should 
be  sent  with  two  parties,  one  on  tbe  Idth,  the  other  on  tbe 
20tb.  Tbe  first  got  through  safely,  but  tbe  second  almost 
entirely  fell  into  tbe  bands  of  tbe  enemy. 
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On  the  2lBt  a  heliogram  from  Hudson  informed  me  that 
Gougb's  brigade  was  expected  tbe  next  day;  but  as  it 
had  been  found  necessary  to  drop  bis  Cavalry  at  the 
sereral  posts  he  passed  on  tbe  way  for  their  better  pro- 
tection, I  deemed  it  expedient  to  send  him  the  12th  fiengal 
Gavaby,  for  be  had  to  pass  through  some  fairly  open 
country  near  Butkhak,  where  they  might  possibly  be  of 
use  to  him.  Accordingly,  tbey  started  at  8  a.m.  on  the 
22nd,  with  instraetions  to  halt  at  Butkhak  should  that 
post  be  mioccupied,  otherwise  to  push  on  to  Lataband. 

Finding  the  former  place  in  pOBsession  of  the  Afghans, 
Major  Qreen,  who  was  .in  command  of  the  regiment,  made 
for  the  further  post,  where  he  arrived  with  tbe  loss  of  only 
three  men  killed  and  three  wounded. 

It  was  not  easy  to  get  reliable  information  as  to  the 
movements  or  intentions  of  tbe  enemy  while  we  were  aur- 
toonded  in  Sherpur ;  but  from  spies  who  managed  to  pass 
to  and  from  the  city  under  cover  of  night,  I  gathered  that 
plans  were  bemg  made  to  attack  us. 
.  It  was  not,  however,  until  tbe  2lBt  that  there  were  any 
very  great  signs  of  activity.  On  that  and  tbe  following 
day  tbe  several  posts  to  the  east  of  the  cantonment  were 
occupied  preparatory  to  an  attack  from  that  quarter ;  and 
I  was  told  that  numbers  of  scaling-ladders  were  being  c<m- 
strueted.  This  looked  like  business.  Next,  information 
was  brought  in  that,  in  all  the  mosques,  mullas  were 
making  frantic  appeals  to  the  people  to  unite  in  one  final 
effort  to  exterminate  the  infidel ;  and  that  the  aged  Musbk- 
i-Alam  was  doing  all  in  his  power  to  fan  tbe  flame  of 
fanaticism,  promising  to  light  with  bis  own  hand  at  dawn 
on  the  28rd  (the  last  day  of  the  Mobarram,  when  religious 
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exaltation  amongst  MahomedauB  is  at  ite  height)  the 
beacon-fire  vhich  was  to  be  the  eignal  for  assault. 

The  night  of  the  22nd  was  nndiaturbed,  save  by  the  aonga 
and  orieB  of  the  Afghans  ontside  the  walls,  but  just  before 
day  the  flames  of  the  signal-fire,  ahooting  upwards  from 
the  topmost  crag  of  the  Aamai  range,  were  plainly  to  be 
seen,  followed  on  the  instant  by  a  burst  of  firing. 

Our  troops  were  already  under  arms  and  at  their  posts, 
waiting  for  the  assault,  which  commenced  with  heavy  firing 
against  the  eastern  and  southern  faces.  The  most  deter- 
mined  attack  was  directed  against  the  two  sections  com- 
manded  by  Brigadier-General  Hugh  Gough  and  Colonel 
Jenkins,  who  by  their  able  dispoBitions  proved  themselves 
worthy  of  the  confidence  I  had  reposed  in  them. 

It  was  too  dark  at  first  to  see  anything  in  front  of  the 
walls,  and  orders  were  given  to  reserve  fire  until  the 
advancing  masses  of  the  assailants  could  be  clearly  made 
out.  Gongb's  Mountain  guns,  under  Lienteoant  Sherries, 
then  fired  star-shells,  which  disclosed  the  attacking  force  up 
to  a  thousand  yards  off.  The  28th  Punjab  Infantry  were 
the  first  to  open  fire  ;  then  the  Guides,  the  67th,  and  92ncl, 
each  in  their  turn,  greeted  by  their  volleys  the  ghazit  who 
approached  close  to  the  walls.  Guns  from  every  battery 
opened  on  the  foe  moving  forward  to  the  attack,  and  from 
7  to  10  a.m.  the  fight  was  carried  on.  Repeated  attempts 
were  made  to  scale  the  south-eastern  wall,  and  many  times 
the  enemy  got  up  as  far  as  the  abattis,  but  were  repulsed, 
heaps  of  dead  marking  the  spots  where  these  attempts  had 
been  most  persistent.* 

*  A  onrionH  exemplification  of  the  passive  coorage  and  indiSareiiM 
to  danger  of  tame  Nativeo  was  the  behaviour  of  an  old  Mahomedan 
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Soon  after  10  a.m.  there  was  a  slight  lull  in  the  fighting, 
leading  ub  to  believe  that  the  Afghans  were  recoiling  before 
the  breechloaderB.  Ad  hour  later,  however,  the  assault 
grew  hot  aa  ever,  and  finding  we  could  not  drive  the  enemy 
back  by  any  fire  which  could  be  brou^t  against  them  from 
the  defences,  I  resolved  to  attack  them  in  Hank.  Accord- 
ingly, I  directed  Major  Craster,  with  four  Field  Artillery 
guns,  and  Lieutenant  -  Colonel  Williams,  with  the  6th 
Punjab  Cavalry,  to  move  out  over  the  hollow  in  the 
Bimaru  range  and  open  fire  on  a  body  of  the  enemy 
collected  in  and  around  the  village  of  E.urja  Eila.  This 
fire  had  the  desired  effect ;  the  Afghans  wavered  and  broke. 

From  that  moment  the  attacking  force  appeared  to  lose 
.  heart,  the  assault  was  no  longer  prosecuted  with  the  same 
vigour,  and  by  1  p.m.  it  had  ceased  altogether,  and  the 
enemy  were  in  full  flight. 

This  was  the  Cavalry's  opportunity.  I  ordered  Massy 
to  follow  in  pursuit  with  every  available  man,  and  before 
nightfall  all  the  open  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sherpur  was  cleared  of  the  enemy.  Simultaneously  with 
the  movement  of  the  Cavalry,  a  party  was  despatched  to 
destroy  some  villages  near  the  southern  wall  which  had 
caused  ns  much  trouble,  and  whence  it  was  necessary  the 
enemy  should  be  driven,  to  facilitate  the  entrance  of 
Brigadier-General  Charles  Gough  the  nest  day,  for  that 

aervuit  of  mine.  At  this  jancture,  just  at  the  time  when  the  fight 
was  hottest,  and  I  Was  receiving  reports  everj  few  seoonds  from  the 
offiowB  oommanding  the  several  posts,  Eli  Bux  (a  brother  of  the  man 
who  had  bsen  with  me  througboat  the  Mutiny)  whiaparad  in  my  ear 
that  my  bath  was  ready.  He  was  quite  onmoved  by  the  din  and  shot*, 
and  was  oarrying  oa  hie  ordinary  duties  as  if  nothing  at  all  onoanal 
was  ocenrring. 

VOlh  n.  52 
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ofBcer  h&d  arrived  with  his  brigade  within  about  six 
mileB  of  Sberpur,  where  I  ooald  see  his  tents,  and  gathered 
from  the  fact  of  his  pitching  them  that  he  meant  to  halt 
there  for  the  night.  The  villages  were  foand  to  be  occupied 
by  ghazit,  who  refaaed  to  surrender,  preferring  to  remain 
and  perish  in  the  buildings,  which  were  then  blown  up. 
Two  gallant  Engineer  officers  (Captain  Dundas,  Y.C.,  aod 
Lieutenant  C.  Nugent)  were  most  unfortunately  killed  in 
carrying  out  this  duty. 

The  relief  I  felt  when  I  had  gathered  my  force  inside  the 
walls  of  Sherpur  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  December  was 
small  compared  to  that  which  I  experienced  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  24th,  when  I  realized  that  not  only  had  the 
assault  been  abandoned,  but  that  the  great  tribal  combina- 
tion had  dissolved,  and  that  not  a  man  of  the  many 
thousands  who  had  been  opposed  to  us  the  previous  day 
remained  in  any  of  the  villages,  or  on  the  surrounding 
hills.  It  was  difficult  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  the 
DumberB  opposed  to  us.  As'the  Contingent  from  the  more 
distant  districts  advanced,  they  received  accessions  from 
every  place  they  passed,  and  as  they  neared  Kabul  they 
were  joined  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  numerous  villages, 
and  by  the  disaffected  in  the  city.  It  was  calculated  by 
those  best  able  to  judge  that  the  combined  forces  exceeded 
100,000,  and  I  myself  do  not  think  that  an  excessive  com- 
putation. 

Our  casualties  between  the  15th  and  the  23rd  were  re- 
markably few :  2  officers,  9  men,  and  7  followers  killed, 
and  5  officers,  41  men,  and  22  'followers  wounded ;  while 
the  enemy  lost  not  less  than  3,000. 

I  think  I  had  great  reason  to  be  proud  of  my  force.    All 
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night  and  every  night,  the  ground  covered  with  snow  and 
the  thermometer  marking  sixteen  degrees  of  frost,  officers 
and  men  were  at  their  poats,  and  each  day  every  available 
man  bad  to  be  hard  at  work  strengthening  the  defences. 
Native  and  European  soldiers  alike  bore  the  hardships  and 
expoaore  with  the  atmoet  cheerfulness,  and  in  perfect 
confidence  that,  when  the  assault  should  take  place,  victory 
would  be  ours. 

Early  on  the  24th  the  fort  of  Mahomed  Sharif  was 
occupied,  and  a  force  moved  out  to  escort  Charles  Groogh's 
brigade  into  Sherpur,  a  precaution  which,  however,  wae 
hardly  necessary,  as  there  was  no  enemy  to  be  seen. 

I  next  set  to  work  to  re-open  conimanication  with  India. 
Batkhak  was  re-occupied,  find  the  relaying  of  the  telegraph 
was  taken  in  hand.  Greneral  Hills  resumed  his  position  as 
military  Governor  of  Kabul ;  the  dispensary  and  hospital 
were  re-established  in  the  city  under  the  energetic  and 
intelligent  guidance  of  Surgeon-Captain  Owen  ;*  and  in  the 
hope  of  reassuring  the  people,  I  issued  the  following 
Proclamation : 

'At  the  instigatioii  at  some  saditiouB  men,  the  ignorant  people, 
generally  not  oonsidering  the  result,  raised  a  rebellion.  Now  many  of 
the  inBUTgents  have  received  their  reword,  and  as  subjects  are  a  trust 
from  Ood,  (he  BritUh  GoTemment,  which  is  just  and  merciful,  as  well 
as  strong,  has  forgiven  their  gnilL  It  is  now  proclaimed  that  all  who 
oome  in  without  delay  wiU  be  pardoned,  eicepting  only  Mahomed  Jui 

*  This  hospital  was  admirably  managed,  and  was  attended  by  a 
large  nmnber  of  patients,  half  of  whom  were  women.  The  disease 
most  prevalent  in  Babul  was  ophthalmia,  caased  by  dust,  dirt,  and  ex- 
pOBOret  while  oataract  and  Other  aSsotionH  of  the  eye  were  very  common. 
Dr.  Owen,  amongst  his  other  many  qualifications,  excelled  as  an 
oculist,  and  his  marvellous  cures  attracted  sufferers  from  all  parts  of 
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of  Waidak,  Mir  Bacha  of  KobiHlan,  Som&ndar  Shan  of  Logor,  Ohnlam 
Hyder  of  Chardeh,  and  the  murdererB  of  Sirdar  Mahomed  Hasscui 
EhMi.  Come  and  make  your  BubmisBion  without  fear,  al  whatsoever 
tribe  yon  may  be.  Yoa  can  then  remain  in  your  houses  in  comfort 
and  safety,  and  no  harm  will  befall  you.  The  Britdsh  Oovermnent 
has  no  enmity  towards  the  people.  Anyone  who  rebek  again  will,  of 
eonrse,  be  punished.  This  condition  is  neoessary.  But  all  who  come 
in  without  delay  need  have  no  fear  or  suspicion.  The  BritiBh  Govern- 
ment speaks  only  that  which  is  in  its  heart.' 

The  effect  of  this  Proclamation  vas  most  satisfaotory :  the 
city  and  the  surrounding  country  quieted  rapidly,  shops 
were  re-opened,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year  the  bazaars 
were  as  densely  thronged  as  ever.  Most  of  the  principal 
men  of  Logar  and  Eohistan  came  to  pay  their  respects  to 
me;  they  were  treated  with  dne  consideration,  and  the 
political  officers  did  all  they  could  to  find  out  what  they 
really  wanted,  so  that  some  basis  of  an  arrangement 
for  the  peaceful  administration  of  the  countiy  might  be 
arrived  at. 

While  taking  these  measures,  which  I  thought  would 
create  confidence  in  our  clemency  and  justice,  I  endeavoured 
in  other  ways  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  further  seriooa 
troubles.  Snow  was  still  deep  on  the  ground,  but  I  did 
not  let  it  prevent  my  sending  General  Baker  to  destroy  a 
fort  about  twenty  miles  off,  where  dwelt  an  influential 
malik,  who  was  one  of  the  chief  ringleaders  in  the  revolt. 
All  walled  enclosures  within  1,000  yards  of  the  cantonment 
were  razed  to  the  ground,  roads  fit  for  guns  were  made 
all  round  the  outside  walls  and  towards  the  several  gates  of 
the  city  and  Siah  Sang,  while  two  bridges,  strong  enough  for 
Artillery  to  pass  over,  were  thrown  across  the  Kabul  River. 

The  increased  numbers  to  be  accommodated  on  the 
arrival  of  Gough's  brigade  necessitated  the  re-occupation 
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of  the  Bala  Hiesar,  the  defences  of  which  were  teoon* 
Btraoted  so  ae  to  give  a  continaous  line  of  fire,  and  admit 
of  free  oirealation  round  the  walla ;  roads  were  made 
through  the  lower  Bala  Hisaar,  and  redoubts  and  towers 
were  built  on  the  Shahr-i-Darwaza  range. 

A  strong  fort — Fort  Roberts — was  constructed  on  the 
south-west  point  of  Siah  Sang,  which  commanded  the 
Bala  HisHsr  and  the  city  ;  a  smaller  one  was  built  at  the 
crossing  of  the  river ;  and  as  these  two  forts  were  not  withm 
si^t  of  each  other,  a  tower  to  connect  them  was  constructed 
at  the  north-west  extremity  of  Siah  Sang. 

Sberpur  was  thus  made  safe ;  but  for  the  absolute  pro- 
tection of  the  city  against  an  enemy  operating  from  the 
Chardeh  direction,  a  third  fort  was  erected  on  the  Asmai 
heights,  which  completed  a  formidable  line  of  defencea 
most  skilfully  carried  out  by  Ck)lonel  Perkins  and  his  staff. 
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The  oatlook  in  AighaniBtEin  on  the  Ist  January,  1880,  was 
fairly  eatiefactory  ;  the  tidings  of  the  defeat  and  dispersion 
of  the  tribesmen  bad  spread  far  and  wide,  and  had 
apparently  had  the  effect  of  tranquillizing  the  cotmtry 
■even  in  remote  Kandahar,  where  the  people  had  been 
^eatly  excited  by  the  news  of  our  retiring  within  Sherpur, 
and  by  the  exaggerated  reports  of  their  countrymen's 
^Buecess.  No  complications  now  existed  anywhere,  and  pre- 
j>arations  were  commenced  for  8ir  Donald  Stewart's  force 
in  Bonthem  Afghanistan  to  move  towards  Ghazni,  in  antici- 
pation of  the  carrying  out  of  a  complete  and  connected 
scheme*  for  the  pacification  of  the  country,  and  an  early 

*  In  reply  to  a  reference  made  to  me  on  the  subject,  I  represented 
th&t,  before  operatioDB  could  be  undertaken  on  so  extensive  a  scale  M 
wu  proposed,  it  would  be  necessar;  to  reinforce  the  Kabul  garrison  and 
the  several  poBts  on  the  Eyber  line  by  : 

One  batter;  of  Horso  or  Field  Artillery. 

One  Heavy  battery. 

One  Mountain  battery. 

A  detachment  of  Oarrison  Artillery. 

A  brigade  of  Cavalry. 

Three  companies  of  Sappers  and  Miners. 

Two  regiments  of  British  Infantry. 

Six  regiments  of  Native  Infantry. 

Drafts  sufficient  to  raise  each  Infantry  regiment  at 
Kabul  to  eOO  men. 
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withdrawal  from  northern  Aighanistan.  No  withdrawal, 
however,  would  be  posBible  until  dorable  foundationa  had 
been  laid  for  the  fatnre  safety  of  the  Indian  frontier, 
and  reliable  goarantees  given  for  the  continued  good  be- 
haviour of  India's  Afghan  neighbours. 

The  two  qneationfl,  therefore,  which  chiefly  exercised  the 
minds  of  people  in  authority,  both  in  England  and  in 
India,  with  regard  to  Afghan  a&irs  were.  What  was  to 
be  done  with  Afghanistan  now  we  had  got  it  ?  and.  Who 
could  be  set  up  as  Baler  with  any  chance  of  being  able  to 
hold  hia  own  ? 

The  second  queetion  depended  a  good  deal  on  the  decision 
which  might  be  arrived  at  with  regard  to  the  first,  tor  the 
selection  of  a  Baler  coald  hardly  be  considered  until  it  had 
been  determined  whether  the  several  provinces  of  Afghan- 
istan were  to  be  again  formed  into  one  kingdom,  or  whether 
the  pohtical  scheme  for  the  future  government  of  the 
country  should  be  based  on  the  separation  of  the  several 
States. 

I  myself  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  after  much  de- 
liberation and  anxious  thought,  that  the  latter  course  was 
the  least  dangerous  for  us  to  adopt.  Disintegration  had 
been  the  normal  condition  of  Afghanistan,  except  for  a 
short  period  which  ended  as  far  back  as  1818.  Dost 
Mahomed  was  the  first  since  that  time  to  attempt  its  unifi- 
cation, and  it  took  him  (the  strongest  Amir  of  the  century) 

ThlB  yme  agreed  to ;  the  reinforcements  were  sent  op  by  degrees,  and 
R  second  dirisioa  was  formed  at  Kabul,  to  the  command  of  which 
Major-Oeneral  J.  Boss,'  C.B.,  was  appointed. 

'  Now  General  Sir  John  Boss,  G.C.B. 
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eigbt  years  after  his  reBtoratlon  to  establish  his  supremae; 
over  Afghan-Turkestaii,  fourteen  years  before  Kandahar 
acknowledged  his  anthority,  and  twenty-one  years  ere  he 
got  possession  of  Herat,  a  oonsmnmation  which  was 
achieved  only  jast  before  bis  death.  His  snccessor,  Sher 
AH,  was  five  years  making  himself  master  of  Afghanistan, 
and  he  could  never  have  attained  that  position  but  for  the 
material  assistance  he  received  from  ub.  I  felt  it  would  be 
in  the  future  as  it  had  been  in  the  past,  and  that  there 
would  always  be  the  danger  of  a  Buler,  made  supreme  by 
the  aid  of  our  money  and  our  arms,  turning  against  ub  for 
Borne  supposed  grievance,  or  at  the  inatigation  of  a  foreign 
Power,  as  had  happened  with  Sher  Ali.  A  strong,  united 
Afghanistan  was  very  desirable,  no  doubt,  could  we  be 
certain  that  its  interests  and  ourB  would  always  remain 
identical;  but,  in  addition  to  the  chance  of  its  strength 
and  unity  being  used  against  us,  there  was  the  certainty 
that,  even  if  the  man  we  might  choose  as  Amir  were  to 
remain  perfectly  loyal,  at  his  death  Afghan  history  would 
repeat  itself ;  the  BucceBsion  to  the  throne  would  be  dis- 
puted,  and  the  unification  would  have  to  begin  all  over 
again.  For  these  reasons  I  had  no  hesitation  in  giving  it 
as  my  opinion  that  Afghanistan  should  be  disintegrated, 
and  that  we  should  not  again  attempt  to  place  the  whole 
country  under  any  one  Sovereign. 

My  views  must  have  commended  themselves  to  the 
Government  of  India,  for  in  their  despatch  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  dated  7th  January,  1880,  they  indicated  them  as 
the  line  of  policy  they  proposed  to  adopt  in  pursuance 
of  the  object  they  had  at  heart,  viz.,  the  safety  of  the 
Indian  Empire  and  the  tranquillity  of  its  northern  frontier ; 
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and  in  the  conuannication  to  myeelf,  conveying  their  idea 
of  the  general  principles  apon  which  the  permanent  settle- 
ment of  Afghanistan  should  be  based,  the  Foreign  Secretary 
wrote  that  all  arrangements  for  the  establishment  of  a 
durable  Goyemment  at  Eabol  depended  on  the  selection 
of  a  suitable  Baler  tor  that  province ;  and  that,  as  it  was 
essential  to  clear  away  any  apprehension  that  the  British 
Government  contemplated  territorial  annexation,  which 
might  be  caused  by  a  prolonged  interregnum,  it  would 
be  very  advantageous  if  one  of  the  principal  Sirdars,  quali- 
fied by  his  family  connezione,  his  local  infinence,  and  his 
personal  following,  could  be  selected  as  the  Baler  of  the 
Kabul  State. 

There  was  another  very  strong  reason  why  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  sboald  wish  to  find  some  one  to  whom 
the  administration  of  the  country  could  safely  be  made 
over.  The  first  warning  notes  of  a  General  Election  were 
heard  in  India  early  in  January.  Afghan  affairs  were  being 
made  a  party  question,  and  the  policy  of  the  Beaconsfield 
Government  with  regard  to  them  was  being  severely  and 
adversely  criticized.  Lord  Lytton  was,  therefore,  most 
anxious  that  a  definite  conclusion  should  be  arrived  at  as 
to  the  administration  of  Afghanistan,  and  a  period  put  to 
oar  occupation  of  the  northern  province  before  the  meeting 
of  Parliament  should  take  place. 

The  difficulty  was  to  find  the  right  man.  Abdar  Bahman, 
who  I  had  reason  to  beUeve  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
army,  was  far  away,  I  could  not  find  out  where,  and  I 
could  thihk  of  no  one  else  at  all  suitable.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, I  deemed  it  advisable  to  open  negotiations  with 
the  several  leaders  of  the  late  combination  against  us,  who 
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were  congregated  at  Ghazni,  and  had  with  them  the 
young  Heir  -  apparent,  Musa  Khan.  In  the  middle  of 
January  I  had  received  two  communieationB  from  theae 
people,  one  OBtensibly  written  by  Musa  Khan  himself,  the 
other  signed  by  seventy  of  the  most  influential  chiefs ;  the 
tenor  of  both  was  the  same ;  they  demanded  Yakub  Khan's 
restorationt  and  asserted  his  innocence  as  to  the  massacre 
of  the  Embassy.  I  replied  that  Yakab  Khan's  return  was 
impossible,  and  that  they  must  consider  his  abdication 
final,  as  he  himself  had  declared  that  he  wished  it  to  be,* 
and  a  few  days  later  I  deputed  the  Mnstaafit  to  visit  Ghozni, 

*  As  the  deportation  of  Yftkub  'Khan  was  believed  to  be  one  of  the 
obief  causes  of  the  recent  disturbances,  and  as  a  powerful  par^  in  the 
coantry  HtUl  looked  forward  to  having  him  back  as  their  Buler,  I  was 
directed  to  make  it  clear  to  his  adherents  that  the  ex-Amir  wonld 
never  be  allowed  to  return  to  Afghanistan,  and  that  hie  abdication 
must  be,  as  he  himself  at  the  time  wished  it  to  be,  considered 
irrevocable.  In  enpport  of  this  decision,  I  was  informed  that  the 
nnajitmnim  verdlot  of  guilty  of  mordcr,  recorded  agunst  Yakub  Kbaa 
by  Colonel  Macgregor'e  Commission,  was  substantially  endorsed  by  the 
Chief  Justice  of  Calcutta  and  the  Advocate -General ;  and  ihat,  although 
Other  authorities  who  had  eonsidered  the  evidence  did  not  go  quite  so 
far  as  these  two  high  legal  functionaries,  the  general  conclusion  come 
to  was  that,  if  the  Amir  did  not  connive  at  the  massaore  of  the  MisBioQ, 
he  made  no  attempt  whatever  to  inteipoee  on  its  behalf,  and  that 
hi«  whole  conduct  on  that  occasion  betrayed  a  culpable  indifference  to 
the  fate  of  Sir  Loais  Cavagnari  and  his  companions,  and  a  total  dis- 
regard of  the  solemn  obligation  which  he  had  contracted  with  the 
British  Oovemment. 

f  I  had  released  the  Mustanfi  from  confinement  when  the  general 
amnesty  was  pubhshed  on  the  26tb  December,  and  he  tuui  subsequently 
been  usefully  employed  assisting  the  poUtical  officers  in  revenue 
matters.  I  did  not  suppose  that  he  had  any  great  love  for  the  British, 
but  he  was  anxious  to  see  us  out  of  the  country,  and  was  wise  enough 
to  know  that  no  armed  opposition  could  effect  his  purpose,  and  that  it 
oould  only  he  accomplished  by  the  establishment  of  a  stable  govern- 
ment, under  a  Ruler  that  we  could  acoopt. 
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in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  iiulace  l^e  leaders  (0 
make  some  more  feasible  sa^^ticm  for  the  govermneDt  of 
the  country. 

The  MustauE  had  scarcely  started,  before  what  seemed 
to  be  a  reliable  report  reached  me  that  Abdur  Bahnum 
was  at  Kandnz,  on  his  way  to  Badakhshan,  and  I  im- 
mediately communicated  this  news  to  Lord  Lytton. 

A  fortnight  later  Abdur  Bahman's  mother,  who  resided 
at  Kandahar,  informed  Sir  Donald  Stewart  that  Ayab  Khan 
had  received  a  letter  from  her  son,  in  answer  to  an  ofiFer 
from  Ayub  to  join  him  at  Balkh  and  march  with  him 
against  the  British.  In  this  letter  Abdur  Bahman  had 
replied  that  he  wonld  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  of 
Sher  Aii's  family,  who  had  deceived  him  and  dealt  with 
him  in  the  same  treacherous  manner  that  characterized 
Sher  Ali's  dealings  with  the  British ;  further,  that  he  had 
no  intention  of  opposing  the  British,  knowing  full  well  he 
was  not  strong  enough  to  do  so ;  that  he  could  not  leave 
Bnssian  territory  without  the  permission  of  the  Buasians, 
whose  pensioner  he  was ;  and  that,  even  if  he  got  that 
permission,  he  could  not  come  either  into  Turkestan  or 
Eabnl  without  an  invitation  from  us,  but  that,  if  he  re- 
ceived such  an  invitation,  he  would  obey  it  as  an  order. 
He  concluded  by  advising  Ayub  Khan  to  make  his  suh- 
mission  to  the  British,  as  opposition  was  useless.  Sir 
Donald  Stewart  telegraphed  the  substance  of  this  com- 
munication to  the  Foreign  Secretary,  adding  that  Abdur 
Bahman's  family  were  well  disposed  towards  us,  and  that 
there  would  be  no  difSculty  in  communicating  with  the 
Sirdar  through  them. 

In  the  meantime,  I  had  been  careful  to  acquaint  the 
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Govemmeiit  of  India  with  my  failare  to  come  to  any  con- 
clueioD  with  the  Ghazni  faction  ae  to  the  future  government 
of  the  country,  and  the  hopelesaness  of  finding  anyone  of 
Bufficient  strength  of  character  to  set  up  as  Baler  of  Eabol ; 
and  I  had  suggested,  failing  a  really  strong  man,  the  alter- 
native of  letting  the  Afghans  choose  for  themselves  some 
Bnler,  other  than  Yakub  Kfaan,  and  thas  leave  us  free  to 
evacuate  the  country. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Lyall,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  came 
to  Kabul  on  a  visit  to  me,  and  Captain  West  Ridgeway  * 
took  the  place  of  my  Political  Secretary,  Mr.  Dorand,  who 
left  me  to  join  the  Foreign  Office  at  Simla,  Mr.  (now  Sir) 
Lepel  GrifiSn,  Secretary  to  the  Punjab  Government,  being 
appointed  Chief  of  the  political  statF  at  Eabol. 

Lyall  told  me  that  the  Indian  Government  folly  appre- 
ciated the  difficulty  I  was  in  about  finding  a  Euler  for  the 
province,  and  that,  unless  Abdnr  Bahman  could  be  brought 
within  negotiable  distance,  the  alternative  I  had  suggested 
would  have  to  be  acted  upon. 

Lord  Lytton,  however,  was  very  sanguine  about  Abdnr 
Bahmsn,  and  he  warned  Mr.  Griffin,  before  he  started 
for  Kabul,  that  the  Sirdar's  letter  to  Ayub  Khan  indicated 
possibiUties  that  might  have  the  most  important  bearing  on 
the  solution  of  the  difficult  problem  to  be  dealt  with  in 
northern  Afghanistan.  It  was  Lord  Lytton's  wish  to  place 
Abdur  Bahman  on  the  throne  of  Kabul,  or,  at  least,  to  afford 
him  the  best  opportunity  of  winning  his  own  way  to  that 
position.  The  difficulty  was  to  get  at  him,  in  the  first 
instance,  and,  in  the  second,  to  convince  him  of  our  wish 
and  power  to  help  him  ;  while  a  not  unnatural  hesitation  on 
*  Now  Colonel  Sir  Wert  KdgBway,  K.C3. 
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the  Sirdar'B  part  to  enter  Afghanistan  withoat  Bassia's 
pemuBsion  had  to  be  considered. 

Lord  Lytton  impressed  upon  Mr.  Griffin  the  neeesBity  lor 
overcoming  these  difficultiea  in  time  to  enable  as  to  with- 
draw from  northern  Afghanistan  in  the  early  autumn  at 
latest ;  and  he  desired  Sir  Oliver  St.  John  (Sir  Donald 
Stewart's  political  officer,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Calcutta), 
immediately  on  his  return  to  Kandahar,  to  eommtmieate 
with  Abdur  Bahman,  through  his  mother,  the  Viceroy's 
willingness  to  make  him  Buler  of  Kabul  and  Turkestan, 
if  he  would  accept  the  terms  offered  to  him  withoat  delay. 

The  Viceroy  commanicated  his  views  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  the  following  telegram : 

'  NeceftBOry  to  find  without  delay  some  Native  authorit;  to  which  we 
can  restore  northani  Afghamstan  without  risk  of  iiiunedjat«  anarchy 
on  our  evacuation  of  Kabul  not  later  than  next  autumn,  and  if  possible 
earUer.  No  prospect  of  finding  in  the  country  any  man  strong  enou^ 
for  this  purpose.  I  therefore  advocate  early  public  recognition  of 
Abdnr  Bahman  as  legitimate  halt  of  Dost  Mahomed,  and  open  deputa- 
tion of  Sirdars  with  British  oonourrenoe  to  offer  him  throne  of 
Afghanistan  as  sole  means  of  saving  the  country  from  anarchy.  Do 
yon  approve  ?' 

Lord  Cranbrook's  reply  was  as  follows : 

<  Asanming  that  Abdur  Bahman  is  acceptable  to  the  country,  and 
that  be  woiild  be  content  yrith  northern  Afghanistan,  it  ia  desirable  to  - 
support  bim  at  Eabnl ;  the  more  spontaneous  any  advances  to  him  on 
the  part  of  the  Sirdars,  and  the  less  appearance  of  British  influence, 
the  better.  But  where  is  he  ?  And  bow  do  yon  propose  to  leu^n  hie 
wishes  and  intentions?  If  invited  by  Chiefs,  every  inducement  to 
bring  him  to  Kabul  should  be  then  held  out.  Public  recognition 
should  not  precede,  but  follow,  his  adoption  by  Sirdars,  and  his 
acceptance  of  the  position.' 

By  the  end  of  March  aathentic  intelligence  was  received 
that  Abdur  Bahman  had  made  himself  master  of  Afghan- 
Turkestan,  and  was  corresponding  with  the  representative 
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Sirdars  at  Kabul.  It  seemed,  therefore,  that  the  time  had 
arrived  when  distinct  overtureB  might  be  made  to  Abdur 
Rahman  ;  accordingly,  on  the  let  April  Mr.  Griffin  addressed 
to  him  the  following  letter  : 

'  It  has  bocome  known  that  700  bave  entered  AfghaniBtan,  and  con- 
seqnentlj  this  letter  ia  gent  yon  by  a  confidential  mesBenger,  in  order 
that  you  may  submit  to  the  British  officers  at  Kabul  any  reproMnta- 
tiouB  that  you  may  desire  to  make  to  the  Sritiab  Government  with 
regard  to  your  object  in  entering  Afghanistan.' 

Abdur  Bahman,  in  his  friendly  but  guarded  reply,*  ex- 
preeaed  in  general  terms  his  hope  of  being  recognized  as 
Amir.  He  greatly  desired,  he  wrote,  the  friendship  of  the 
British,  and  their  assiBtance  in  restoring  peace  and  order 
to  Afghanistan  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  he  hinted  thnt  hia 
obligations  to  the  Bnssian  Government  for  the  hospitality 
they  had  extended  to  him  placed  him  in  some  doubt  as  to 
the  terms  upon  which  our  friendship  might  be  accorded 
to  him,  and  while  he  expressed  a  desire  for  the  permanent 
establishment  of  Afghanistan,  with  our  assistance  and 
sympathy,  he  let  it  be  nnderetood  that  he  wished  to 
consider  himself  under  the  protection  of  Bussia  ae  well 
as  of  Great  Britain. 

In  a  verbal  message,  however,  he  added  that  he  was 
ready  to  cross  the  Hindu  Kush  to  discuss  matters  with  oar 
officers,  and  be  begged  that  he  might  be  furnished  with 
information  as  to  the  '  nature  of  our  friendship '  and  '  its 
conditions.' 

In  answer,  Mr.  Griffin  was  directed  to  inform  Abdur 
Bahman  that  the  relatione  of  Afghanistan  to  the  British 
and  Bussian  Empires  was  a  subject  the  Government  of 

■  Abdur  Bahmaa's  letter  is  given  in  the  Appendix, 
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India  must  decline  to  disoasB  with  him,  and  to  explain  that 
their  declared  determination  had  been  the  esclusion  of 
loreign  influence  and  interference  from  Afghanistan,  a 
cardinal  condition  '  which  had  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circnmstances  been  deemed  essential  for  the  permanent 
securit;  of  Her  Majesty's  Indian  Empire,'  a  condition, 
moreover,  which  had  always  been  accepted  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Czar,  which  bad  repeatedly  renewed  those 
asBorancea,  solemnly  given  to  Her  Majesty's  Ministers, 
that '  Russia  considered  Afghanistan  as  entirely  beyond  the 
sphere  of  her  influence.'* 

Early  in  April  the  Mustanfi  (whom,  it  will  be  remembered, 
I  had  sent  to  Ghazni  to  communicate  with  the  Cbiefs,  and 
ascertain  their  ideas  and  desires  as  to  the  future  govern- 
ment of  Kabul)  returned  without  having  achieved  much 
success.  He  had  persuaded  some  of  the  leading  men  to 
accompany  him  as  far  as  Maidan,  whence  a  few  repre- 
sentatives came  on  to  Kabul  as  bearers  of  a  document 
signed  by  Mahomed  Jan,  twelve  other  Sirdars,  and  189 
influential  tribesmen,  setting  forth  their  views  and  wishes ; 
but  as  these  were  all  based  upon  the  restoration  of  Yakub 
Khan,  their  proposals  could  not  be  entertained. 

On  the  Idth  April  I  held  a  durbar,  at  which  I  received 
this  deputation ;  all  the  Sirdars,  Chiefs,  and  maliki  of 
Kabul  and  many  Hazaras  being  present.  Mr.  Griffin,  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  told  them  that  Yakub  Khan 
could  not  be  allowed  to  return  to  Afghanistan,  but  that  the 
names  of  any  Sirdars,  approved  of  by  a  large  proportion  of 
the  people  for  the  Amirship,  would  be  laid  before  the 

'  *  This  letter  from  the  Foreign  Secratarj  to  Mr.  Griffin  is  giveii  in 
full  in  the  Appendix. 
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Viceroy ;  that  there  was  no  intention  of  annexing  A^han* 
istan,  and  that  there  would  be  no  occnpation  of  any  places 
except  such  as  were  necessary  for  the  safety  of  oar  Indian 
frontier.  They  were  further  informed  that  the  British 
army  would  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  country  had 
settled  down  peacefully  and  an  Amir,  amicably  disposed 
towards  ua,  had  been  selected ;  but  that  Kandahar  would 
not  again  be  united  to  Kabul. 

The  effect  produced  was  good.  The  deputation  was 
greatly  disappointed  that  Xakub  Khan  was  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  return,  but  all  present  felt  that  they  had  received 
a  definite  reply. 
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CHAPTEB  LIX. 

Bra  Donald  Stewikt's  division,  which,  I  have  mentioned, 
it  had  been  decided  should  be  eent  to  Kabul  to  take  part  in 
the  pacification  of  northern  Afghanistan,  left  Kandahar*  on 
the  80th  March,  and  was  expected  to  arrive  at  Ghazni 
about  the  2l8t  April.  On  the  16th  I  received  a  letter 
from  Sir  Donald,  dated  six  days  before,  asking  me  to 
send  supplies  to  meet  him.  I,  therefore,  that  same  day 
despatched  a  small  column,  under  the  command  of  Major- 
General  Boss,  G.B.,  with  the  articles  of  food  required  ;  and 
as  I  thought  it  likely  that  my  object  in  sending  this  force 
might  be  misunderstood,  the  deputation  which  attended  the 
durbar  was  told  to  explain  matters  to  the  Chiefs  at  Maidan, 
and  assure  them  that  the  advance  would  be  peaceful  unless 
hostilities  should  be  provoked  by  their  own  action.  Not- 
withstanding this  precaution,  I  thought  it  quite  pORsible  the 
column  would  be  opposed,  for  the  news  concerning  Abdur 
Bahman's  advent  was  causing  considerable  excitement; 
and  whilst  the  soldiers  and  a  proportion  of  the  tribesmen 
were  disposed  to  welcome  him  as  a  deliverer,  those  from 
Wardak  and  Logar  resented  his  appearance  on  the  scene 

*  Sir  Donald  Stewart's  division  was  replaced  at  Ksjidahar  by  troops 
from  Bombay. 
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as  putting  an  end  to  their  hopes  of  having  Yakab  Khan 
reinstated. 

With  a  view,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  Logarie  from 
joining  an;  attack  which  might  be  made  on  General  Boss, 
I  sent  a  party,  1,300  strong,  under  Colonel  Jenkins,  in  the 
direction  of  Charasia. 

On  the  22nd  April  Boss  reached  Sar-i-top,  forty-one 
miles  from  Ghazni ;  8ir  Donald  Stewart  having  arrived 
that  Bame  day  at  the  latter  place,  heliographic  com- 
munication was  at  once  opened  with  him,  and  the 
welcome  news  was  signalled  that  Sir  Donald  had  fought 
an  engagement  at  Ahmedkhel  on  the  19th,  and  had 
been  entirely  successful.  On  receipt  of  this  intelligence 
I  ordered  a  Boyal  salute  to  be  fired  in  honour  of  the 
victory,  the  announcement  of  which  I  hoped  might  have 
a  quieting  effect  on  the  excitement  which  prevailed  around 
Kabul. 

In  this  I  was  disappointed.  On  the  evening  of  the  24th, 
Jenkins,  who  was  encamped  at  Charasia,  heard  that  he 
was  about  to  be  attacked  by  the  Logsris,  under  Mahomed 
Hasan  Khan.  At  once  striking  his  tents,  and  collecting  his 
baggage  in  a  sheltered  spot,  he  ordered  a  party  of  Cavalry 
to  reconnoitre  up  the  Logar  valley,  strengthened  bis 
piquets,  and  sent  off  an  express  messenger  to  inform  me 
of  the  situation. 

I  immediately  despatched  Brigadier-General  Macpherson 
to  Jenkins's  assistance.  By  9  a.m.  he  had  started,  with 
four  Mountain  guns  and  962  Infantry,  followed  later  by  two 
more  guns  and  a  troop  of  the  3rd  Punjab  Cavalry  ;  and  as 
a  Bupport  to  Macpherson,  Brigadier-General  Hugh  Gough, 
with  the  Cavalry  brigade  and  four  Horse  Artillery  guns. 
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was  ordered  to  take  up  a  poaitioii  half-way  between  Kabul 
and  Charssia. 

At  1  p.m.  on  the  25th  MacpherBon  arrived  on  the  high 
gtoond  beyond  the  sang-i-nairiskta  gorge,  whence  he 
obtamed  a  good  view  of  JenkiaB's  position ;  and  seeing 
that  the  enemy  formed  a  complete  eemicircle  roand  it,  be 
pashed  on.  Jenkins  had  stood  on  the  defensive  from  the 
early  morning,  and  the  Afghans,  who  had  advanced  to 
within  a  eoaple  of  hundred  yards,  were  only  kept  at  bay 
by  the  steadiness  of  his  fire. 

MacphersoD  first  sent  back  the  baggage  to  Sherpur,  bo  as 
to  free  all  hande  for  action,  and  then  proceeded  to  attack 
the  left  horn  of  the  eemicircle.  The  enemy  broke,  fell 
back,  and  were  completely  scattered  by  a  well -directed 
Artillery  fire  ;  the  sorroonding  hilU  were  speedily  cleared, 
and  the  Cavalry  and  Horse  ArtUlery  pursned  for  four 
miles.  By  four  o'clock  not  a  single  Uving  Afghan  was  to 
be  seen ;  more  than  200  had  been  killed ,  while  oar  casaalties 
were  only  four  killed  and  thirty-four  wounded. 

I  came  up  just  as  the  fight  was  over ;  and  being  sure 
from  the  decisive  character  of  the  defeat  that  a  retirement 
could  not  be  misunderstood,  I  ordered  the  troops  to  return 
to  Kabul. 

In  anticipation  of  Sir  Donald  Stewart's  arrival,  and  the 
GOUBequent  necessity  for  my  making  over  to  him,  as  my 
senior,  the  supreme  command  of  the  Kabul  field  Force, 
I  prepared  a  report*  for  his  information,  which  e.\plained 
the  general  military  situation  in  northern  Afghanistan,  and 
contained  a  statement  of  economic  details  which  I  thought 

*  The  part  of  tlie  report  which  deob  with  economic  detoili  is  given 
in  the  Appendix ;  the  mihtar;  portion  is  omitted,  as  it  was  only 
intended  for  Sir  Donald  Stewart's  information  at  the  tinio. 
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vonld  be  of  ase  to  the  Government,  and  concerning  which 
an  experience  of  eighteen  montbB  in  the  field  enabled  me 
to  give  an  opinion  with  some  confidence. 

The  strength  of  the  Kabul  Field  Force  at  the  end  of 
April  amounted  to  nearly  14,000  men  and  thirty-eight 
guns,  with  12,500  foUowerB;*  besides  16,000  men  and 
thirty  guns  on  the  Khyber  line,  under  the  immediate 
command  of  Hajor-General  Bright. 

Sir  Donald  reached  Kabul  on  the  Sth  May.  On  the 
same  day  we  heard  that  the  Beaconafield  Administration 
had  come  to  an  end ;  that  a  new  Ministry  had  been  formed 
under  Mr.  Gladstone ;  that  Lord  Lytton  had  resigned,  and 
was  to  be  succeeded  by  the  Marquis  of  Bipon ;  and  that  the 
Marquis  of  Hartington  had  become  Secretary  of  State  for 
India. 

Notwithstanding  the  pleasure  of  meeting  an  old  friend 
in  my  new  Commander,  that  Sth  of  May  was  altogether  not 
a  happy  day  for  me.  Lord  Lytton's  approaching  departure 
was  a  source  of  real  sorrow.  Personally,  I  felt  that  I  was 
deeply  indebted  to  him  for  the  confidence  he  had  reposed 
in  me,  and  for  the  warm  support  he  had  invariably 
accorded  me.  I  had  hoped  that  he  would  have  had  the 
gratification  of  seeing,  while  in  office,  the  campaign  in 
which  he  was  bo  much  interested  satisfactorily  concluded, 
and  with  the  prospect  of  permanent  results ;  and  I  dreaded 
that  a  change  of  Government  might  mean  a  reversal  of  the 
policy  which  I  believed  to  be  the  best  for  the  security  of 
oar  position  in  India.    Moreover,  it  was  not  in  human 

*  Of  these,  more  than  8,000  were  doolie -bearera,  Mid  neulj-  8,000 
were  latcet  of  Native  Cavalry  rcgimenta,  and  men  belonging  to  the 
Transport  and  other  DeportmentH. 
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natore  to  feel  absolute  satisEaction  in  yielding  up  the 
supreme  command  I  had  bo  greatly  delighted  in,  into  the 
hands  of  another,  even  thoi^h  that  other  was  one  for 
vhom  I  had  bo  great  a  personal  regard,  and  ander  whom  I 
had  already  served  in  the  field. 

The  amalgamated  troops  were  now  styled  the  Northern 
Afghanistan  Field  Force,  and  I  retained  the  command  of 
the  two  divisions  at  Kabul,  with  Major-General  John  Boss 
as  second  in  command;  while  Major-General  Hills  was 
given  the  brigades  from  Eandahar,  which  now  became  the 
third  division  of  the  Force. 

The  idea  in  bringing  Stewart  away  from  Eandahar  was 
that  he  should  occupy  Ghazni  and  Kabul ;  that  my 
divisions  should  operate  in  Eohistan  and  in  the  direction 
of  Bamian ;  that  General  Bright  should  move  against  the 
Ghilzais;  and  that  a  column  from  Karam  should  march 
over  the  Shutargardan  to  Kabul.  It  was  hoped  that 
these  operations  would  have  the  effect  of  quieting  the 
country,  and,  by  the  time  they  bad  been  carried  out,  it 
would  be  possible  to  evacuate  northern  Afghanistan. 

With  a  view  to  having  my  divisions  thoroughly  efficient 
and  mobile  for  the  service  they  were  expected  to  perform, 
I  had  largely  replenished  the  numbers  of  my  transport 
animals,  which  had  suffered  greatly  from  the  strain  pat 
upon  them  in  supplying  the  troops  with  food  and 
other  necessaries  during  the  winter  months ;  they  had 
been  continuously  at  work  in  the  most  inclement  weather, 
numbers  had  died,  and  those  that  remained  required  to  be 
carefully  looked  after  and  given  complete  rest  to  render 
them  fit  for  the  contemplated  operations.  Major  Mark 
Heathcote,   who  bad    taken,  at    my  particular    request. 
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the  arduous  charge  of  thia  department,  wished  to  revert  to 
regimental  duty,  so  I  applied  lor,  and  obtained,  the  services 
of  LientenaDti-Golonel  B.  Low*  as  Director  of  Transport, 
under  vhose  energetic  and  intelligent  management  the 
transport  service  was  rendered  as  perfect  as  it  was  possible 
to  make  it.  In  the  end,  circumstances  prevented  the  con- 
certed movements  for  which  these  preparations  were  made 
being  carried  ont,  but  I  reaped  the  benefit  of  them  when 
later  in  the  year  I  was  required  to  undertake  a  rapid 
march  to  Kandahar,  which  could  not  possibly  have  been 
successfully  accomplished  had  my  transport  not  been  in 
such  admirable  condition. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  great  pressure  put  upon  the  Com- 
missariat Department  by  having  to  provide  for  the  in- 
creased number  of  troops  at  Kabul,  and  with  a  view  to 
opening  up  the  roads  upon  which  traffic  bad  been  more  or 
less  impeded  for  some  months,  it  was  considered  desirable 
to  send  a  strong  brigade  towards  Maidan,  which  I  accom- 
panied, and  remained  away  from  Kabul  for  some  weeks. 
On  my  return,  I  found  a  considerable  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  political  situation.  The  Mustaufi  had  been 
deported  to  India ;  the  correspondence  between  Abdur 
Bahman  and  Mr.  Griffin  had  taken  rather  an  unsatis- 
factory turn,  and  the  Sirdar's  dealings  with  the  leading 
Chiefs  and  tribesmen  had  given  cause  to  fear  that,  if  he 
came  to  Kabul  during  our  occupation,  it  might  be  as  an 
enemy  rather  than  a  friend. 

The  Mustaufi  was  a  firm  adherent  of   the   Sher  AH 

faction,  and,  finding  there  was  no  hope  of  Yakub  Khan 

being  reinstated,  and  that  we  were  negotiating  with  Abdur 

*  Now  Mftjor-General  Sir  Robert  Low,  Q.C.B. 
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Rahman,  he  had  espoused  the  caaae  of  Yakub's  younger 
brother,  Ayub  Ehan,  and  had  been  proved  guilty  of  inoiting 
the  Sirdars  and  Chiefs  to  oppose  us.  For  this  he  vas 
very  properly  sent  out  of  Afghanistan  ;  nevertheleee,  I 
looked  upon  his  removal  as  a  misfortune,  for  it  broke  np 
the  only  party  that  could  possibly  be  formed  to  counter- 
balance Abdar  Rahman,  who  was  astute  enoogh  to  see  that 
the  weaker  our  position  became,  the  more  chance  there  was 
of  his  being  able  to  get  his  own  terms  from  as. 

From  the  letters  he  had  written  to  his  friends  and  rela- 
tions in  northern  Afghanistan  (the  majority  of  which  had 
fallen  into  our  hands),  it  was  evident  that  he  was  doing  all 
be  could  to  strengthen  himself,  even  at  our  expense,  and 
that  he  greatly  disliked  the  idea  of  Kandahar  being 
separated  from  the  kingdom  of  Kabul.  Indeed,  in  one  of 
his  communications  to  Mr.  Griffin  he  had  made  it  clear 
that  he  expected  the  whole  inheritance  of  his  grandfather, 
Goat  Mahomed  Khan,  to  be  made  over  to  him. 

The  uncertainty  as  to  the  result  of  the  correspondence 
with  Abdur  Bahman,  the  rumours  in  circulation  regarding 
his  real  disposition  and  plans,  and  the  general  excitement 
throughout  the  country,  suggested  such  grave  doubts  of  the 
Sirdar's  good  faith  that,  in  some  quarters,  the  question  was 
seriously  discussed  whether  it  might  not  be  necessary  to 
break  off  negotiations  with  him,  and  reinstate  Yakub 
Khan,  or  else  set  up  his  brother,  Ayub  Khan,  as  Amir. 

I  myself  was  altogether  opposed  to  Yakub  Khan's  restora- 
tion, and  as  to  Ayub  Khan,  we  were  in  total  ignorance  of 
his  character  and  proclivities,  even  if  he  had  been  near 
enough  to  treat  with.  It  appeared  to  me,  moreover,  that 
we  had  gone  too  far  with  Abdur  Rahman  to  throw  him 
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over  because,  in  confonuity  nith  Afghan  character  and 
tradition,  he  wae  not  running  quite  straight.  I,  therefore, 
gave  it  as  mj  opinion  that  we  should  not  change  oar 
tactics  unless  it  was  found  impossible  to  come  to  terms 
with  him,  or  unless  it  was  made  evident  on  his  nearer 
approach  to  Kabul  that  the  majority  of  his  coontrymen 
were  averse  to  have  him  as  their  Buler. 

Soon  after  this  the  situation  began  to  improve,  and  early 
in  July  Mr.  Griffin  was  able  to  inform  the  Government  of 
India  that  '  the  probabihties  of  a  settlement  with  Abdur 
Bahman  appear  far  more  favourable  than  they  did  last 
week.  ,  .  .'  *  Abdur  Eahman  has  seen  that  we  have  been 
fully  informed  of  the  game  he  has  been  playing,  that 
trickery  and  treachery  would  not  be  tolerated,  and  that, 
if  he  intends  coming  to  a  settlement  with  us  at  all,  he 
must  be  prepared  to  accept  our  terms  rather  than  dictate 
his  own.' 

A  few  days  later  a  letter  was  received  from  Abdur 
Bahman,  announcing  his  arrival  in  Kohistan.  His  near 
approach,  and  the  report  that  he  was  willing  to  accept  our 
terms,  excited  a  keen  and  hopeful  interest  throughout  the 
country,  for  the  Afghans  bad  at  length  become  convinced 
that  the  only  chance  of  getting  rid  of  us  was  by  agreeing 
to  any  form  of  settled  government  we  might  establish,  and 
they  had  grown  heartily  tired  of  perpetual  fighting  and  of 
having  to  maintain  bands  of  ghazxs  to  oppose  us,  who  were 
eating  them  out  of  house  and  home.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Sher  Ali  faction,  therefore,  whose  interests  were 
directly  opposed  to  his,  Abdur  Bahman's  advent  was  wel- 
comed by  the  people,  and  several  of  the  most  influential 
amongst  them  went  to  meet  him. 
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To^rarde  the  end  of  July  Sir  Donald  Stewart  was  em- 
powered to  conclude  all  political  and  military  arrange- 
ments preparatory  to  withdrawing  from  northern  Afghan- 
iatan.  Abdur  Rahman  was  to  be  recognized  as  '  Amir^of 
Kabul ';  he  was  to  be  provided  with  a  aufficient  number 
of  gnna  to  Btrengthen  effectively  bis  occupation  of  the 
city,  and  he  was  to  be  given  as  much  money  (witbin  a 
maximum  of  ten  lakhs)  aa  was  thought  necessary  to  meet 
his  present  wants.  It  was  to  be  clearly  explained  to  Abdur 
Bahman  that  the  Government  of  India  would  not  engage 
to  give  him  a  regular  subsidy,  or  a  continuous  supply  of 
arms  or  money,  and  that  after  he  had  taken  po^ession  of 
his  capital  he  would  have  to  rely  upon  his  own  reaourcea 
for  holding  it.  There  was  to  be  no  treaty,  and  all  ques- 
tions of  reciprocal  engagements  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments were  to  be  postponed  until  some  settled  and  respon- 
sible adminietration  had  been  consolidated. 

General  Stewart  was  directed  to  make  the  best  arrange- 
ments he  could  with  Abdur  Bahman  for  the  protection  of 
.the  tribes  and  individuals  who  had  asaisted  us,  and  the 
Sirdar  was  to  be  informed  that,  if  he  desired  our  goodwill, 
he  could  give  no  better  proof  of  his  friendly  diapoaition 
than  by  his  behaviour  towarda  those  of  hia  own  nation  in 
whom  the  Britiah  Government  were  interested. 

Sir  Donald  Stewart  considered  that  the  best  way  of  giving 
effect  to  these  instructions  was  to  publicly  proclaim  Abdur 
Bahman  aa  Amir  of  Kabul ;  for  thia  purpose  he  held 
a  durbar  on  the  22nd  July,  at  which  the  Sirdar's  repre- 
sentativea  were  received.  Sir  Donald,  in  a  few  words, 
gave'  his  reasons  for  summoning  them  to  meet  him, 
and  Mr.  Griffin  then  explained  more  fully  the  motives  by 
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which  the  Government  of  India  were  actuated  in  acknow- 
ledging the  claims  of  Abdur  Bahman.  Immediately  after 
the  durbar  orders  were  issued  for  an  early  retirement. 

I  was  to  withdraw  my  column  by  the  Kuram  route ;  but 
being  anxious  to  see  something  of  the  Khyber  line  while 
I  had  the  opportunity,  I  started  ofF  the  following  day  to 
ride  through  the  Jagdalak  Pass  to  Gandamak,  where  I 
was  entertained  by  General  Bright  and  his  staff.  The 
next  day  I  went  on  to  Jalalabad,  and  was  greatly  interested 
in  wandering  over  the  place  where  Sir  Bobert  Sale  in  some 
measure  redeemed  the  lamentable  failures  of  the  first 
Afghan  war. 

My  intention,  when  I  left  Kabul,  was  to  ride  as  far  as  the 
Ehyber  Pass,  but  suddenly  a  presentiment,  which  I  have 
never  been  able  to  explain  to  myself,  made  me  retrace 
my  steps  and  hurry  back  towards  Kabul — a  presentiment 
of  coming  trouble  which  I  can  only  characterize  as 
instinctive. 

The  feeling  was  justified  when,  about  half-way  between 
Butkhak  and  Kabul,  I  was  met  by  Sir  Donald  Stewart  and 
my  Chief  of  the  Staff,*  who  brought  me  the  astounding 
news  of  the  total  defeat  by  Ayub  Khan  of  Brigadier-General 
Burrows's  brigade  at  Maiwand,  and  of  Lieutenant-General 
Primrose,!  with  the  remainder  of  his  force,  being  besieged 
at  Kandahar. 

'"'  Colonel  Macgregor  imd  LieutenEmt-Colonel  Chapman  had  changed 
places,  the  former  joining  Sir  DoneJd  Stewart  aa  Chief  of  the  Staf^  and 
the  latter  taking  up  the  some  poHition  with  me. 

t  Lieutenant -General  Primrose  succeeded  Sir  Donald  Stewart  in 
command  of  the  troops  at  Kandahar. 
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.  Fob  more  than  six  months  ramonrs  had '  been  afloat  of 
Ayub  Ehan'a  determination  to  advance  on  Kandahar ;  but 
little  attention  wae  paid  to  them  by  the  authorities  at  that 
place  ontil  towards  the  end  of  May,  when  a  Sirdar,  named 
Sher  Ali,*  who  had  been  a  few  days  before  formally  in- 
stalled as  Wali,  or  Ruler,  of  Kandahar,  informed  the  political 
officer,  Lieutenont-Cotonel  St.  John,  that  the  British  occu- 
pation of  Kabul  had  had  the  effect  of  brmging  about  a 
reconciliation  between  the  various  chiefs  at  Herat,  who  had 
placed  themselves  under  the  leadership  of  Ayub  Khan  and 
induced  him  to  proclaim  ajaliad.  Sher  Ali,  who  evidently 
considered  this  news  authentic,  declared  his  belief  that  his 
own  troopB,t  who  were  then  engaged  in  collecting  revenue 
in  Zamindawar,  would  desert  to  Ayub  Khsn  as  he  ap- 
proached Kandahar,  and  he  begged  that  a  brigade  of 
British  soldiers  might  be  sent  to  Oirishk  to  support  him. 

On  General  Primrose  communicating  this  information  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India,  he  recommended  to  the 

*  Siidar  Sher  Ali  had  been  appointed  Oovemor  ot  Kandahar  by  ths 
Amii  Yakab  Ehan  after  the  lieatj  of  Gandamak,  and  hod  since 
MNBted  Sir  Donald  Stewart  in  the  civil  adminiBtration  of  the,province. 

t  Local  Native  levies. 
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Governmeut  that  the  Bombay  reserve  diviBion,  located  at 
Jacobabad,  Hyderabad,  and  Karachi,  should  be  mobilized 
80  soon  as  it  became  certain  that  Ayub  Ehan  really  con- 
templated this  move,  as  in  his  opinion  the  garriBon  at 
Kandahar  would  be  leEt  dangerously  weak  after  a  brigade 
had  been  detached  for  Girishk. 

Ayub  Khan'e  movements,  however,  were  not  ascertained 
until  the  27th  June,  when  he  had  advanced  halfway  to  the 
Helmand ;  it  was  too  late  then  to  mobilize  troops  eo  far 
off  as  Jacobabad,  Hyderabad,  and  Karachi  with  any  chance 
of  their  being  in  time  to  check  his  onward  march.  The 
news  of  his  approach  spread  rapidly,  and  had  the  most 
disturbing  effect  in  Kandahar  and  its  neighbourhood. 
The  Governor's  authority  daily  diminished,  and  many  of 
the  inhabitants  left  the  city. 

Ayub  Khan  had  with  him,  when  he  started  from  Herat 
on  the  15th  June,  7,500  men  and  ten  guns  as  the  nucleus  of 
an  army,  which  he  calculated,  as  he  moved  forward,  would 
be  strongly  reinforced  by  tribesmen,-  levies,  and  ghazia. 

On  the  4th  July  a  brj^de,  under  the  command  of 
Brigadier-General  Burrows,  started  from  Kandahar,  and 
reached  the  Helmand  on  the  11th,  encamping  on  the  near 
bank  of  the  river  opposite  Girishk.  On  the  further  bank 
Sirdar  Sher  All's  troops  were  located,  having  with  them 
six  guns.  Two  days  afterwards  these  troops  deserted  in  s 
body  to  the  enemy,  but  did  not  succeed  in  taking  their 
Artillery  with  them,  as  Burrows,  on  perceiving  their  inten- 
tion, crossed  the  river  and  captured  the  guns. 

Brigadier-General  Burrows's  position  had  now  entu*ely 
changed ;  instead  of  there  being  a  loyal  force  under  the 
Wali,  with  which  to  co-operate  and  prevent  Ayub  Khan 
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croBsing  the  Helmand,  he  found  himself  with  an  inadequate 
iiamber  of  troops,  the  Wall's  men  gone  over  to  the  enemy, 
and  the  Wali  himself  a  fugitive  in  the  British  camp.  The 
Helmand  was  fordable  everywhere  at  that  season,  making 
it  easy  for  Ayub  to  cat  off  Burrows's  retreat ;  the  first 
twenty-five  of  the  eighty  miles  by  which  he  was  separated 
from  Kandahar  was  a  desert,  and  no  supplies  were  forth- 
coming owing '  to  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  people. 
Burrows  therefore  determined  to  retire  to  Khuahk-i- 
Nakhud,  an  important  position  half-way  to  Kandahar, 
covering  the  road  from  Girishk,  and  where  supplies  and 
water  were  plentiful. 

Burrows  reached  Khushk-i-Nakhud  on  the  16th  July. 
On  the  22nd  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India,  who  had 
been  inquiring  from  General  Primrose  whether  there  were 
'any  routes  from  the  Helmand  passing  by  the  north  to 
Ghazni,  by  which  Ayub  Khan  might  move  with  his  guns,' 
telegraphed  to  Primrose:  'You  will  understand  that  you 
have  full  liberty  to  attack  Ayub,  if  you  consider  you  are 
strong  enough  to  do  so.  Government  consider  it  of  the 
highest  political  importance  that  his  force  should  be  dis- 
persed, and  prevented  by  all  possible  means  from  passing 
on  to  Ghazni.' 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  26th  information  was  received 
by  Brigadier- General  Burrows  that  2,000  of  the  enemy's 
Cavalry  and  a  large  body  of  ghazis  bad  arrived  at 
Maiwand,  eleven  miles  off,  and  that  Ayub  Khan  was 
about  to  follow  with  the  main  body  of  his  army. 

To  prevent  Ayub  Khan  getting  to  Ghazni,  General 
Burrows  had  to  do  one  of  two  things,  either  await  him  at 
Khushk-i-Nakhud,  or  intercept  him  at  Maiwand.     After 
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oonsulting  with  Colonel  St.  John,  he  determined  to  adopt 
the  latter  course,  as  he  hoped  thus  te  he  able  te  ddal  with 
the  ghazia  before  the;  were  joined  by  Ayub  Khan. 

The  brigade  started  soon  after  6  a-m.  on  the  27th.  It 
was  encumbered  by  a  large  number  of  baggage  animals, 
which  Burrows  considered  could  not  be  left  behind  because 
of  the  hostile  state  of  the  country,  and  the  impossibility 
of  detaching  any  part  of  his  already  too  Wall  force  for 
their  protection. 

At  10  a.m.,  when  about  half-way  to  Maiwand,  a  spy 
brought  in  information  that  Ayub  Khan  had  arrived  at 
that  place,  and  was  occupying  it  in  force ;  Greneral  Burrows, 
however,  considered  it  then  too  late  to  tarn  back,  and 
decided  to  advance.  At  a  quarter  to  twelve  the  forces 
came  into  collision,  and  the  fight  lasted  until  past  three 
o'clock.  The  Afghans,  who,  Burrows  reported,  nambered 
25,000,  soon  outflanked  the  British.  Our  Artillery  expended 
their  ammunition,  and  the  Native  portion  of  the  brigade 
got  out  of  hand,  and  pressed  back  on  the  few  British 
Infantry,  who  were  unable  to  hold  their  own  against  the 
overwhelming  numbers  of  the  enemy.  Our  troops  were  com- 
pletely routed,  and  had  to  thank  the  apathy  of  the  Afghans 
in  not  following  them  up  for  escaping  total  annihilation. 

Of  the  2,476  men  engaged  at  Maiwand,  984  nere  killed 
and    175    were    wounded    and    missing;*    the    remnant 
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struggled  oa  throughout  the  night  to  Kandahar,  where  the 
first  of  the  fagitivee  arrived  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
28th.  Brigadier-General  Burro^e,  who  had  two  horaes 
shot  under  him  during  the  engagement,  was  amongst  the 
last  to  reach  Kandahar. 

This  lamentable  story  imparted  to  me  by  Stewart  almost 
took  my  breath  away,  and  we  eagerly  discussed  the  situa- 
tion as  we  rode  back  together  to  Sherpur.  It  was  impossible 
to  predict  how  the  news  would  affect  the4recent  arrange- 
ments entered  into  with  Abdur  Rahman,  or  what  the 
attitude  of  the  tribesmen  would  be ;  but  wc  agreed  that, 
whatever  might  happen  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood, 
the  only  means  of  affording  speedy  relief  to  the  Kandahar 
garrison  was  by  sending  a  forae  from  Kabul. 

It  soon,  however,  became  apparent,  by  telegrams  received 
from  Simla,  that  the  Oovemment  were  in  doubt  as  to  the  best 
course  to  pursue,  and  looked  to  Quetta  rather  than  Kabul 
as  the  place  from  which  Kandahar  could  be  most  con- 
veniently and  rapidly  succoured.  This  was  not  altogether 
surprising,  for  the  authorities  naturally  hesitated  to  weaken 
Kabul  until  matters  had  been  finally  settled  with  Abdur 
Bahman,  and  it  was  only  to  be  expected  that,  after  what 
had  occurred  at  Maiwand,  they  should  be  alarmed  at  the 
idea  of  a  force  being  cut  off  from  all  communication  with 
India  during  the  four  weeks,  or  thereabouts,  it  would  take 

Of  the  regimental  followers  331  were  lulled  and  7  were  miBsing ; 
466  transport  followers  tmd  drivers  were  reported  as  killed  or  nuesing, 
but  &  Durc^er  of  these,  being  Afghans,  probably  joined  the  oaemy. 

A  large  qnantitj  of  anna  and  ammunition  was  lost,  including  over 
1,000  rifles  and  carbines,  and  600  or  700  ewords  and  bayonets. 

301  horses  were  killed,  and  1,676  cameU,  855  ponies,  24  mules, 
291  donkeys,  and  79  bullocks,  were  not  forthcoming. 
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to  reach  Kandahar.  But  there  was  really  no  alternative, 
for,  as  Major-General  Fhayre*  (commanding  in  Bain- 
chistan)  reported,!  the  troops  available  for  Field  Service 
were  but  few  in  number,  it  would  require  at  least  fifteen 
days  to  equip  them,  and  there  was  no  organized  transport 
at  hand,  the  animaU  having  been  sent  to  distant  grazing- 
gronnds  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  water  and  forage. 

I  knew  nothing  as  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  troops 
in  Balnchistan,  except  that,  as  belonging  to  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  they  could  not  be  composed  of  the  best  fighting 
races,  and  I  had  a  strong  feeling  that  it  would  be  extremely 
unwise  to  make  use  of  any  but  the  most  proved  Native 
soldiers  against  Ayub  Khan's  superior  numbers,  elated  as 
his  men  must  be  with  their  victory  at  Maiwand. 

The  disaster  to  our  arms  caused,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
considerable  excitement  all  along  the  border ;  indeed, 
throughout  India  the  announcement  produced  a  certain 
feeling  of  uneasiness — a  mere  surface  ripple — but  enough 
to  make  those  who  remembered  the  days  of  the  Mutiny 
anxious  for  better  news  from  the  north. 

To  me  it  seemed  of  such  supreme  importance  that 
Kandahar  should  be  relieved  without  delay,  and  the  reverse 
to  our  arms  retrieved,  that  I  made  up  my  mind  to  com- 
municate my  views  to  the  Viceroy  through  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  in  the  hope    that,  when    he    realized  that  a 

*  Now  General  Sir  Robert  Phayre,  G.C.B. 

t  General  Phsyre  reported  on  the  28th  July  thut  there  were  only 
seven  Native  regimenta  in  BoliiGliiBtBii,  three  of  which  were  required 
for  the  linea  of  communication,  leaving  only  four  availsible  tor  Field 
S«rvi(se  ;  and  that  a  battalion  of  British  Infantry  and  a  battery  of  Field 
Artillery  required  for  hie  column  were  a  long  way  off,  being  still  in 
Sind. 
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thoroaghly  efficient  force  was  ready  and  willing  to  start 
from  Efibul,  he  would  no  longer  he^tste  as  to  what  was 
best  to  do. 

On  the  SOtfa  July  I  dined  with  Stewart,  and,  leaving  hie 
mess-tent  at  an  early  hoar,  I  retired  to  my  own  qaarters, 
and  wrote  oat  the  following  telegram  in  cipher,  bat,  before 
despatching  it,  I  showed  it  to  Stewart,  for,  although  I 
knew  that  his  viaws  were  in  accord  with  mine,  I  coold  not 
with  propriety  have  aent  it  without  his  knowledge : 

'  To  btuoR-GBiTBaAL  GBKATsa,*  Adjutant- Obnebai.  ik  India,  Simla. 
'  Kabul, 

'  Both  July,  1880. 

'  Personal  and  secret.  I  strongly  recommend  that  a  force  be  sent 
from  this  to  Kandahar.  Stewart  has  organized  a  very  complete  one 
eonsistiDg  of  nine  regiments  of  Infantry,  three  of  Cavalry,  and  three 
Mountain  batteriea.  This  will  suffice  to  overcome  all  opporition 
en  route  ;  it  will  have  the  best  poasible  efieet  on  the  coontry,  and  will 
be  ready  to  go  anywhere  on  reaching  Kandahar,  being  fully  equipped 
in  all  respects.    He  proposes  sending  me  in  conmiand. 

*  I  am  sure  that  but  few  Bombay  regiments  are  able  to  cope  with 
Afghans,  and  once  the  Kabul  Field  Force  leaves  this  country,  the  chance 
of  sending  a  thoroughly  reliable  and  well-equipped  column  will  be  lost. 
The  movement  of  the  remainder  of  the  Kabul  troops  towards  India 
shonld  be  simultaneous  with  the  advance  of  my  divimon  towards 
Kandahar,  it  being  most  desirable  to  linut  the  area  of  onr  responsibilities 
M  toon  M  possible ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  imperative  that  we  shonld 
now  show  our  strength  throughout  Afghanistan.  The  withdrawal, 
under  existing  circumstances,  of  the  whole  force  from  Kabul  to  India 
would  certainly  be  misunderstood,  both  is  Afghanistan  and  elsewhere. 
Too  need  have  no  fears  about  my  division.  It  can  take  care  of  iteelt, 
u>d  will  reach  Kandahar  under  the  month.  I  will  answer  for  the 
loyalty  and  good  feeling  of  the  Native  portion,  and  would  propose  to 
inform  them  that,  as  soon  as  matters  have  been  satisfactorily  settled  at 
Kandahar,  the;  will  be  sent  straight  back  to  India.  Show  this  to 
Lyall.' 

•  Now  General  Sir  George  Greavea,  G.C.B.,  O.G.M.G. 
VOL.  n.  64 
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Exaggerated  reports  of  the  Maiwand  afEair  being  rife  in 
the  Kabul  bazaars,  which  were  daily  becoming  crowded 
with  armed  Aighana  from  Abdur  Hahman'B  camp,  and 
the  prospect  of  troops  having  to  leave  at  once  for  Kan- 
dahar, made  it  more  than  ever  necessar;  to  bring  the 
negotiations  with  the  new  Amir  to  a  speedy  conclusion. 
It  was  accordingly  arranged  that  Mr.  Griffin  should 
meet  him  at  Zimma,  about  sixteen  miles  from  Kabul. 
This  interview  had  the  happiest  results,  and  must  have 
been  extremely  gratifying  to  Mr.  Griffin,  whom  we  all 
heartily  congratulated  on  the  successful  ending  to  the  very 
delicate  and  difficult  negotiations  which  he  hod  carried  on 
with  so  much  skill  and  patience. 

In  taking  leave  of  Hie  Highness,  Mr.  Griffin  invited  him 
to  come  to  the  British  camp  the  following  day  to  be 
received  by  Sir  Donald  Stewart.  Abdur  Bahman  himself 
was  quite  willing  to  come,  and  some  of  his  supporters  were 
in  favour  of  his  doing  so,  but  others  vehemently  opposed 
the  idea,  and  '  swore  by  their  faith  they  would  leave 
him  if  he  persisted.'  After  a  stormy  meeting  with  his 
Chiefs,  the  Amir  wrote  to  Mr.  Griffin  as  follows :  '  If  you 
really  wish  me  to  come  to  you,  irrespective  of  the  opinion 
of  the  people,  I  am  quite  ready  to  do  so.  Please  write 
and  let  me  know  your  wishes.  I  am  in  the  hands  of 
ignorant  fools,  who  do  not  know  their  own  interests,  good 
or  bad.    What  can  I  do  ?     I  am  moat  anxious  to  meet  you.' 

Upon  receipt  of  this  note  Stewart  decided  that  it  would 
be  impolitic  to  press  for  an  interview,  for,  instead  of 
strengthening  the  Amir,  as  had  been  the  intention,  it  was 
evident  it  would  have  the  opposite  effect,  so  the  meeting 
was  given  up. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  3rd  Auguali  the  telegram  arrived 
from  Lord  Bipon,  which  I  had  been  bo  anxioasly  expecting, 
aathorizing  the  despatch  of  a  force  to  Kandahar,  and 
directing  that  I  should  be  placed  in  command. 

I  heard  afterwards  that  my  message  to  the  Adjutant- 
General  was  received  at  Simla  at  a  most  opportune 
moment  Lyall  took  it  without  dela;  to  Lord  Ripon,  who 
from  the  first  had  been  in  favour  of  a  force  being  seat  from 
Kabul,  but  had  retrained  from  ordering  the  movement  in 
deference  to  the  views  held  by  some  members  of  his 
Council,  whose  longer  experience  of  India,  His  Excellency 
considered,  entitled  their  opinions  to  be  treated  with 
respect. 

I  set  to  work  at  once  to  organize  the  column  which  I 
was  to  have  the  great  honour  of  commanding.  In  this 
most  congenial  duty  I  received  every  possible  assistance 
and  encouragement  from  Stewart;  he  gave  me  carte- 
blancbe,  and  I  should  only  have  had  myself  to  blame  if 
eveiy  unit  had  not  been  as  efficiently  equipped  as  circum- 
stances would  admit. 

I  wished  that  the  force  should  be  comppsed,  as  far  as 
possible,  of  those  who  had  served  with  me  throughout  the 
campaign  ;  but  as  some  of  the  regiments  (more  especially 
Native  corps)  had  been  away  from  their  homes  for  two 
years,  and  had  had  more  than  their  share  of  fighting, 
besides  having  suffered  heavy  losses  in  action  and  through 
sickness,  I  considered  it  right  to  consult  their  commanders 
before  detailing  the  troops.  With  the  exception  of  three, 
who  thought  that  their  regiments  had  been  long  enough 
away  from  India,  all,  to  my  great  delight,  eagerly  re- 
sponded to  my  call,  and  I  took  upon  myself  to  promise 
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the  men  that  they  should  not  be  left  to  ganiBon  Kandahar, 
but  should  be  sent  back  to  India  as  soon  as  the  fighting 
ceased. 

When  the  several  regiments  were  decided  upon,  every 
man  not  likely  to  stand  the  strain  of  prolonged  forced 
marches  was  weeded  out,  and  the  scale  of  baggage,  tents, 
and  impedimenta  was  reduced  to  a  minimum.* 

I  had  no  fear  as  to  the  officers  and  men  ably  and 
cheerfully  performing  their  part  of  the  task  ;  we  had  been 
long  enough  together  to  enable  us  thoroughly  to  under- 
stand and  trust  each  other,  and  I  felt  that  I  could  depend 
upon  each  and  all  to  respond  heartily  to  whatever  call  I 
might  make  upon  them. 

The  question  of  supplies  was  my  greatest  anxiety,  and  I 
had  many  consultations  with  my  experienced  Commissariat 
officer,  Major  Badcock,  before  I  could  feel  satisfied  in  this, 
respect. 

The  transport,  as  I  have  already  recorded,  was  in  good 
order  ;  it  was  fortunate  that  the  soldiers  had  been  practised 
in  loading,  leading,  and  tending  the  animals,  for  the 
Afghan  drivers  deserted  to  a  man  a  march  or  two  from 
l^bul,  and  the  Hazaras  followed  then*  example  on  reaching 
their  own  country.  Sir  Donald  Stewart's  account  of  the 
troubles  he  had  encountered  during  his  march  from  Ean- 

*  Each  British  soldier  vaa  allowed  for  kit  and  camp- 
equipage,  including  great-coat  and  waterproof  sheet  SO  lbs. 
Each  Native  soldier  -                                    <            •  20  ,. 
Each  public  and  private  toUower                  -            -  10  .. 
Each  European  officer           .            .            .            .  i  nnile.. 
Every  eight  officers  for  mesa                                     -  1    .. 
Each  staff-otficer  for  ofQce  purposes  ■                        -  80  lbs. 
Each  Native  officer  -            ■                                    -  SO  ., 
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dohar  was  not  very  encouraging,  and  I  should  have  been 
glad  if  I  could  have  taken  a  larger  amount  of  supplies  ;* 
but  on  this  point  I  had  to  be  guided  b;  the  number  of 
animals  that  could  be  allotted  to  the  column,  which  was 
necessarily  limited,  as  carriage  had  to  be  provided  simul- 
taneously for  the  withdrawal  of  the  rest  of  the  army  of 
occupation. 

The  strength  of  the  force  placed  at  my  disposal  consisted 
of  9,966  men  of  all  ranks  and  eighteen  guns,  divided 
into  three  brigades  of  Infantry,  one  brigade  of  Cavalry, 
and  three  batteries  of  Mountain  Artillery.     There  were, 

*  The  Bmount  of  snpi^es  taken  with  the  force  waa  tta  followa : 

Fob  Bkitish  Tboops. 

Breftd-atuff  -  S  days. 

Preserved  vegetables  ■  -  -  16    „ 

Tea,  sugar,  salt,  and  ram  -  -  30    „ 

FOK  Native  Troops  anu  Followbbb. 
Flour  -  ■  -  -      6  days. 

Dal  and  salt    -  .    80    „ 

Bum  for  spirit -drinkiiig  men  -  ■  -       8     „ 

Sheep,  ten  days'  supply  for  British  troops  and  foor  issues  for 
Native  troops,  with  20  per  cent,  spare.  Nearly  5,000  sheep 
were  pvirchased  on  the  march.  N.B.— There  are  no  homed 
cattle  in  Afghanistan,  except  those  used  for  the  ploogh  or 
transport. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  small  reserve  of  lime-juice,  pea-soup,  and 
tinned  meat  was  token ;  these  proved  most  useful,  and  might  have 
been  increased  with  advantage  had  carriage  bees  available. 

I  gave  strict  orders  that  the  reserve  of  bread-stnff,  flour,  and  sheep 
was  never  to  be  used  without  my  sanction,  and  that  wherever  possible 
food  for  the  day's  consumption  was  to  be  purchased.  We  had  occa- 
sionally to  trench  upon  (he  reserve,  but  we  nearly  made  it  up  at  other 
places,  and   we   arrived   at   Kandahar   with   three   days'   supplies   in 
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besides,  over  8,000  followerB*  and  2,S00  horses  and  gun- 
mules. 

It  was  designated  the  Eabal-Eandahar  Field  Force. 

Major-General  3.  Boss,  C.B.,  was  given  the  command  of 
the  Infantry  division,  his  three  Brigadier-Generals  being 
Herbert  Macpherson,  T.  D.  Baker,  and  Charles  Maogregor. 
Brigadier-General  Hugh  Gougfa  commanded  the  Cavalry 
brigade;  Colonel  Alured  Johnson  the  Artillery;  while 
Colonel  M.  Perkins  held  the  position  of  Commanding  Boy&l 
Engineer;  Deputy -Surgeon -General  J.  Hanbury  that  of 
Principal  Medical  Officer;  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  F. 
Chapman,  Chief  of  the  Staff. 

Prom  the  detail  of  the  force  given  below,  t  it  will  be 

*  Ihe  followers  consisted  of : 

Doolie -bearers .  -  -  -  ■    2,192 

Transport  and  other  departments  4,898 

Private  eervanta,  and  taicM  of  Native  Cavali; 
regimentB     .  -  -  -  .    1,344 


Total   - 

t  DETAIL  OF  FOBCE. 

Ibt  Infantry  Bbiqadb. 


8,184 


BritUh. 

Native. 

93nd  Highlanders .            .            -            -         651 

— 

28rd  Pioneers         .            .            .            -          _ 

701 

24th  Punjab  Nati™  Infantr;V                               — 

576 

2nd  Qurkhae          ....          — 

601 

Total  -                     651 

1.777 

2»D  Ihfahtbt  Brioase. 

Brilith. 

Native. 

and  Sikh  InfMitrj-              .            .            .          _ 

612 

8rd  Bikh  Infwitrj- -             .             .             .            _ 

070 

5th  Gurkbae          ....           — 

661 
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seen  that  there  was  no  wheeled  Artillery,  and  that  the 
nomber  of  guns  was  not  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of 
the  other  branches.  This  was  my  own  doing ;  I  waa  presaed 
to  take  more  and  heavier  guns,  but,  after  due  consideration, 
I  decided  that  I  would  only  have  Mountain  batteries.  We 
coold  not  tell  how  long  the  Kandahar  garrison  would  be  able 
to  bold  out,  so  that  oar  first  object  must  be  to  reach  that 

8rd  Infantrt  Bbioadb. 

British.    Native. 
eoth  Bifles,  2Dd  Battalion 
ISlh  Sikha . 

SStb  Punjab  Native  Infantry 
4tli  Qnrkhaa 

Total 

Cavalry  Bbioadb. 

Britiih,  Native. 
9th  Queen's  Boyol  Lancers            ■            -         818  — 

8rd  Bengal  Cavalry  -  -  ■  —  894 

8rd  Punjab  Cavaky  -  -  -  —  408 

Central  India  Horse  ...  —  405 

Total  -  818       1,297 

Abttllbbt  DiYiaioH. 

Britiih.  Native.  Ouni. 

a-8th  Boyal  Artillery— screw  guns        95  189  6 

11-flth  Boyal  Artillery       -            -        95  189  6 

No.  2  Mountain  Batterj'    .            .        —  140  6 

Totol  ■      190  418  18 

Total  of  Forcb. 

British  troops             .....  <],Q63 

Native      „                  7,161 

Britiah  officers            .....  373 

aons  .--....  18 

Cavalry  horses            .....  1,779 

Artilleiy  mules           .....  4eo 
Two  hundred  rounds  of  ammunition  were  taken  for  each  Infantry 
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[dace  with  the  least  possible  delay,  and  wheeled  Artillery 
would,  in  a  conntry  where  there  were  practically  no  roads, 
have  only  prevented  onr  moving  as  rapidly  as  we  might 
otherwise  have  done. 

For  the  equipment  of  the  force,  inclusive  of  carriage 
for  footsore  soldiers*  and  followers,  and  allowing  ten 
per  cent,  spare,  more  than  8,000t  animals  were  re- 
quired. 

soldier  :  aeventy  rounds  were  carried  by  each  man,  thirtj  rouoda  wore 
in  reserve  with  the  regiment,  and  a  hundred  rounds  ia  the  Field  Park. 
Each  Monntoin  battery  had : 
Common  ahell  -  -  ■  -    264 

Double  shell  -  -  •  -      00 

Shrapnel  shell  -    144 

etar  shell       ......      Si 

Case  shot  -  -  -      48 

Total  -  -  -    540  rounds. 

And  thirty  rounds  per  gun  in  the  Field  Park. 

*  British  -troops  were  sUowed  ponies  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  of 
strength. 

Native  troops  were  sUowed  ponies  at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent,  of 
strength. 

FollowerB  were  allowed  ponies  at  the  rate  ot  1^  per  cent.  <rf 
strength. 


S" 

Mulo. 

DoDlu;.. 

OUHI*. 

t  Number  of  animals  that 

left  Kabul 

1,589 

4,610 

1,244 

912 

6> 

Purchaaed    during    the 

208 

Number  of  animola  that 

reached  Kandahar     - 

1,179 

4,298 

1,188 

1,078 

177 

Casualties    during   the 

march 

446 

21B 

106 

42 

'  With  hospital  equipment. 

*  Only  twice  had  animals  to  be  taken  against  the  will  of  the  owners, 

id  on  both  occasions  the  matter  was  amicably  settled  in  the  end. 
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Fortunately,  it  turned  oat  that  a  fair  amount  of  Indian 
com  in  the  ear  was  almost  everywhere  procurable,  which 
was  so  nutritious  that  a  large  majority  of  the  Cavalry 
horses  and  transport  animals  reached  Kandahar  in  ex- 
cellent condition. 

Throughout  the  march  great  difficulties  were  experienced 
in  procuring  food,  but  they  were  always  overcome,  with 
the  able  assistance  of  Major  Hastings  and  his  political 
staff,*  and  by  means  of  the  admirable  arrangements 
made  by  the  CommisBariat  f  and  Transport  I  officers,  who 
were  quite  untiring,  and  after  the  longest  march,  and 
with  the  prospect  of  having  to  start  again  at  an  early 
hour  the  following  morning,  had  often  to  work  far  into 
the  night. 

The  want  of  fuel  was  our  chief  drawback.  We  had 
on  many  occasions  to  purchase  houses  and  pull  them  to 
pieces  for  the  sake  of  the  wood  to  be  got  out  of  them,  and 
frequently  there  was  nothing  to  cook  with  save  tiny  roots 
of  southernwood,  which  had  to  be  dug  out  and  collected 
after  a  long  day's  march  before  the  men  could  prepare 
their  food  and  satisfy  their  hunger. 

One  day's  corn  was  carried  by  eaoh  animal,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  load,  and  as  far  as  Ghazni  grain  was  tolerably 

*  Major  E.  HaBtinga,  C^ittuit  Westf  Bidgeway,  Uajor  Euan  Smith, 
C.S.I. ,  and  Major  M.  Frotheioe, 

t  Major  A.  Badc[>ck,  Captain  A.  Bind,  asd  Lieutenaats  G.  Fitz- 
gerald, H.  HawkoB,  and  H.  Lyone- Montgomery,  all  of  the  Bengal  Staff 

I  Lieutenant-Colonel  B.  Low,  Bengal  Staff  Corps;  Captain  W. 
Wynter,  88rd  Foot ;  CaptmnB  G.  H,  Eliot  and  C.  B.  Macgregor,  Bengal 
Staff  Corps ;  Lieutenants  L.  Booth,  83rd  Foot,  H.  Blverson,  2nd  Foot, 
R.  Fisher,  10th  Hussars,  R.  'WilBon,  10th  HussarB,  and  C.  Bobertaon, 
SthFoot. 
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plentiful ;  beyond  that  we  bad  to  depend  for  forage  on  the 
orops  etill  standing.  At  the  end  of  tbe  day's  marob, 
certain  fields  'were  told  off  to  tbe  several  brigades ;  from 
tbese  all  tbat  was  required  was  cut  and  carried  away,  tbe 
fields  were  then  measured  and  assessed,  and  compensation 
was  awarded  by  tbe  political  officers,  wbo  also  adjusted  all 
claims  on  acconnt  of  wrecked  bouses,  and  fruit,  vegetables, 
etc.,  brougbt  in  tor  tbe  troops. 

On  Sunday,  tbe  8tb  August,  the  force  moved  into  camp 
by  brigades,  my  Head-Quarters  being  with  tbe  first  and 
third  Infantry  brigades  at  Beni  Hissar,  on  the  way  to  tbe 
Logar  valley,  which  ronte  I  bad  chosen  instead  of  the 
slightly  shorter  line  by  Maidan,  on  acconnt  of  the  greater 
facility  it  afforded  tor  supplies. 

Sir  Donald  Stewart  paid  ub  a  farewell  visit  in  the  after- 
noon, and  at  6  a.m.  the  following  morning  we  began  the 
march  to  Kandahar. 
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Bbfobe  daybreak  on  the  11th  Augnat,  as  I  was  starting 
from  camp,  I  received  my  last  commumcation  from  the 
oatside  world  in  the  Bhape  of  a  telegram  from  my  wife, 
sent  off  from  a  little  village  in  SomerBetahire,  congratalat- 
ing  me  and  the  force,  and  wishing  us  all  God  speed.  She 
had  taken  our  children  to  England  a  few  months  before, 
thinking  that  the  war  in  Afghanistan  was  over,  and  that  I 
would  soon  be  able  to  follow. 

Four  days  brought  as  to  the  end  of  the  Logar  valley,  a 
distance  of  forty-six  mites.  So  far  the  conntry  was  easy 
and  supplies  plentiful.  I  thought  it  wise,  however,  not 
to  attempt  long  distances  at  first,  that  both  men  and 
animals  might  become  gradually  hardened  before  entering 
on  the  difficult  and  scantily  cultivated  ground  between 
Ghilzai  and  Kelat-i-Ghilzai,  where  I  knew  that  forced 
marches  were  inevitable,  and  that  their  powers  of  endur- 
ance would  be  sorely  taxed.  Moreover,  it  was  necessary 
to  begin  quietly,  and  organize  some  system  by  which  con- 
fusion in  the  crowded  camping-grounds  might  be  avoided, 
and  the  physical  strain  npon  everyone  Ughtened  as  mach 
as  possible. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  daily  supply  for  over 
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18,000  men  and  11,000  animalB  had  to  be  drawn  from  the 
country  after  arrival  in  camp,  that  food  had  to  be  dia- 
tribnted  to  every  iadividnai,  that  the  fuel  with  which  it  was 
cooked  had  often  to  be  brought  from  long  distances,  and 
that  a  very  limited  time  waB  available  for  the  preparation 
of  meals  and  for  rest,  it  will  readily  be  understood  how 
essential  it  was  that  even  the  stapidest  follower  should  be 
able  to  find  his  place  in  camp  speedily,  and  that  everyone 
should  know  exactly  what  to  do  and  how  to  set  about 
doing  it. 

On  the  march  and  in  the  formation  of  the  camps  the 
same  principles  werei  as  far  as  possible,  applied  each  day. 
The  '  rouse '  sounded  at  2.45  a.m.,  and  by  four  o'clock 
tents  had  been  struck,  baggage  loaded  up,  and  every- 
thing was  ready  tor  a  start. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  Cavalry  covered  the  movement  at 
a  distance  of  about  five  miles,  two  of  the  four  regiments 
being  in  front,  with  the  other  two  on  either  flank.  Two  of 
the  Infantiy  brigades  came  next,  each  accompanied  by 
a  Mountain  battery  ;  then  followed  the  field  hospitals, 
Ordnance  and  Engineer  parks,  treasure,  and  the  baggage, 
massed  according  to  the  order  in  which  the  brigades  were 
movmg.  The  third  Infantry  brigade  with  its  Mountain 
battery  and  one  or  two  troops  of  Cavalry  formed  the  rear 
guard. 

A  halt  of  ten  minutes  was  made  at  the  end  of  each  hour, 
which  at  eight  o'clock  was  prolonged  to  twenty  minutes  to 
give  time  for  a  hasty  breakfast.  Being  able  to  sleep  on  the 
shortest  notice,  I  usually  took  advantage  of  these  intervals 
to  get  a  nap,  awaking  greatly  refreshed  after  a  few  minutes' 
sound  sleep. 
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On  arrival  at  the  resting-place  (or  the  night,  the  front 
face  of  the  camp  was  told  off  to  the  brigade  on  rear  guard, 
and  this  became  the  leading  brigade  of  the  column  on  the 
next  day's  march.  Thus  every  brigade  had  its  torn  of 
rear  guard  duty,  which  was  very  arduous,  more  particu- 
larly after  leaving  Uhazni,  the  troops  so  employed  seldom 
reaching  the  halting-gronnd  before  six  or  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  and  sometimes  even  later. 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  duties  of  the  rear  guard 
was  to  prevent  the  followers  from  lagging  behind,  for  it 
was  certain  death  for  anyone  who  strayed  from  the  shelter 
of  the  column ;  numbers  of  Afghans  always  hovered  about 
OD  the  look-out  for  plunder,  or  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
send  a  Kafir,  or  an  almost  equally-detested  Hindu,  to 
eternal  perdition.  Towards  the  end  of  the  march  particu- 
larly, this  duty  became  most  irksome,  for  the  wretched 
followers  were  so  weary  and  footsore  that  they  hid  them- 
selves in  ravines,  making  up  their  minds  to  die,  and 
entreating,  when  discovered  and  urged  to  make  an  effort, 
to  be  left  where  they  were.  Every  baggage  animal  that 
could  possibly  be  spared  was  used  to  carry  the  worn-out 
followers ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  and  the  care  taken  by 
officers  and  men  that  none  should  be  left  behind,  twenty 
of  these  poor  creatures  were  lost,  besides  four  Native 
soldiers. 

The  variation  of  temperature  (at  times  as  much  as  eighty 
d^rees  between  day  and  night)  was  moat  trying  to  the 
troops,  who  had  to  carry  the  same  clothes  whether  the 
thermometer  was  at  freezing-point  at  dawn  or  at  110°  Fahr. 
at  mid-day.  Scarcity  of  water,  too,  was  a  great  trouble  to 
them,  while  constant  sand-storms,  and  the  Buffocating  dust 
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raised  by  the  column  in  its  progress,  added  greatly  to  their 
discomfort. 

Daily  reports  regarding  the  health  of  the  troops,  toHowers, 
and  transport  animals  were  brought  to  me  each  evening, 
and  I  made  it  my  business  to  ascertain  how  many  men 
had  fallen  out  dunng  the  day,  and  what  had  been  the 
number  of  casualties  amongst  the  aoimalB. 

On  the  12th  August  the  Head-Qnarters  and  main  body 
of  the  force  halted  to  allow  the  Cavalry  and  the  second 
Infantry  brigade  to  push  on  and  get  clear  over  the  Zam- 
burak  Eotal  (8,100  feet  high)  before  the  rest  of  the  colnmn 
attempted  its  ascent.  This  kotal  presented  a  serious 
obstacle  to  our  rapid  progresB,  the  gradient  being  in  many 
places  one  in  four,  and  most  difficult  for  the  baggage 
animals ;  but  by  posting  staff  officers  at  intervals  to  control 
the  flow  of  traffic,  and  by  opening  out  fresh  paths  to  relieve 
the  pressure,  we  got  over  it  much  more  quickly  than  I 
had  expected. 

On  the  16th  we  reached  Ghazni,  ninety-eight  miles  from 
Kabul,  a  place  of  peculiar  interest  to  me  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  for  his  share  in  its  capture,  forty-one  years  before, 
that  my  father  was  given  the  C.B. 

I  was  met  by  the  Qovemor,  who  handed  me  the  keys  of 
the  fortress,  and  I  placed  my  own  guards  and  sentries  in 
and  around  the  city  to  prevent  collisions  between  the  in- 
habitants and  our  troops,  and  also  to  make  sure  that  our 
demands  for  supplies  were  complied  with.  Up  to  this 
point  we  had  been  fairly  well  off  for  food,  forage,  and 
water. 

Our  next  march  was  across  a  barren,  inhospitable  track 
for  twenty  miles  to  a  place  called  Yarghati.    On  the  way 
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we  passed  Ahmedkhel,  where  Sir  Donald  Stewart  won  hia 
victory;  the  name  had  beeu  changed  by  the  Natives  to 
'  the  Besting-place  of  Martyrs,'  and  the  numerous  freshly- 
covered-in  graves  testified  to  the  ghazW  heavy  losses.  The 
remains  of  the  few  British  soldiers,  who  had  heen  buried 
where  they  had  fallen,  had  been  desecrated,  and  the  bones 
were  exposed  to  view  and  scattered  about. 

At  Chardeh,  our  next  baiting-place,  a  communication 
from  Colonel  Tanner,  Commanding  at  Xelat-i-Ghilzai,  was 
brought  to  me  by  a  Native  messenger ;  it  was  dated  the 
12th  August,  and  informed  me  that  Kandahar  was  closely 
invested,  but  that  the  garrison  had  supplies  for  two  months 
and  forage  for  fifteen  days. 

On  the  2lBt  we  arrived  at  a  point  thirty  mO^  from 
Kelat-i-Ghilzai,  whence  we  opened  heliograph  communi- 
cation with  that  place,  and  were  told  of  an  unsuccessful 
sortie  made  from  Kandahar  five  days  before,  in  which 
General  Brooke  and  eight  other  British  officers  had  been 
killed. 

On  the  23rd  Kelat-i-Ghilzai  was  reached.  The  garrison* 
had  been  well  taken  care  of  by  Colonel  Tanner,!  and  a 
large  quantity  of  food  for  man  and  beast  had  been 
collected ;  but  I  thought  it  unadvisable  at  present  to 
continue  to  hold  the  place,  and  have  to  keep  open  com- 
munication between  it  and  Kandahar,  and  as  I  could  see 
no  compensating  advantage  in  doing  so,  I  determined  to 
withdraw  the  troops  and  take  them  along  with  me. 

•  The  garrison  cooBisted  ot  2  guns  o(  C/2,  Eoyal  Artillery,  145  rifles 
of  the  eetb  Foot,  100  of  the  8rd  Sind  Horse,  and  the  2nd  Baluoh 
Begimeot,  689  stroag. 

■f  Now  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Oriel  Tanner,  K.C.B. 
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Colonel  Tanner's  report  Batisfied  me  there  was  no  im- 
mediate danger  to  be  apprehended  at  Kandahar,  so  I 
decided  to  halt  for  one  day ;  both  men  and  animals 
greatly  needed  rest  after  a  continuous  march  of  225 
miles. 

I  bad  endeavoured  to  keep  the  Government  of  India  in- 
formed of  my  progress  by  a  message  from  Ghazni,  and  one 
from  Oba  Earez  on  the  18th  August,  but  neither  reached  - 
its  destination.  I  now  despatched  a  message  which  was 
more  successful,  and  was  delivered  at  Simla  on  the  80th 
August.    It  was  as  follows  : 

>  Eblat-i-Gbilzai, 

'  Wrd  Au^utt,  1880. 

'  The  force  noder  my  command  ftirived  here  this  morning.  The 
anthorilJeB  at  Kandahar  having  stattd  on  the  17th  instioit  that  they 
hftve  abundant  supplies  and  can  make  forage  last  until  Ist  September, 
I  halt  to-morrow  to  rest  troops,  and  more  especially  the  transport 
animals  and  camp-followers.  The  force  left  Q-hazni  on  the  16th, 
and  has  marched  1^  miles  durinfi!  the  lost  eight  days ;  the  troops 
are  in  good  health  and  spirits.  From  this  I  purpose  moring  by 
regular  stages,  bo  that  the  men  may  arrive  fresh  at  Kandahar.  I 
hope  to  be  in  heUographic  communication  with  Kandahar  from  Robat, 
distant  twenty  milea,  on  the  29th.  If  General  PhaiTe  reaches 
Takht.i-Pul,  I  should  also  hope  to  communicate  with  him  and  arrange 
a  combined  movement  on  Kandahar.  I  am  taking  the  Kelat-i-GhilEai 
garrison  with  me,  making  the  Fort  over  to  Mahomed  Sadik  Khan,  a 
Toki  Chief,  who  had  charge  of  the  place  when  we  arrived  in  1679 ;  the 
present  Governor,  Sirdar  Sherindil  Khan,  refuses  to  remain.  We  have 
met  with  no  opposition  during  the  march,  and  have  been  able  to  make 
satisfactory  arrangements  for  supplies,  especially  forage,  which  at  this 
season  is  plentiful.  The  Cavalry  horses  and  ArtiUery  muleearein  excel- 
lent order;  our  casualties  to  date  are,  one  soldier  72nd  Highlanders, 
one  sepoy  28rd  Pioneers,  one  2nd  Sikhs,  two  sepoys  8rd  Sikhs  dead, 
one  sepoy  4th  Onrkhas,  two  sepoys  24th  Fonjab  Native  Infantry, 
one  l>ufEadar  8rd  Punjab  Cavalry  missing,  six  camp- folio wers  dead, 
five  missing.  The  missing  men  have,  I  fear,  been  murdered.  1 
telegraphed  from  Ghazni  on  the  16th,  and  from  Oba  Earez  on  the 
18th  August.' 
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I  wrote  also  to  Major-General  Phayre,  telling  him  of 
the  date  on  which  I  expected  to  reach  Kandahar,  and  that 
if  I  heard  of  his  being  anywhere  near  I  would  arrange 
mj  movements  to  Buit  his,  in  order  that  the  two 
forces  might  make  a  combined  attack  on  Ayub  Ehan's 
position. 

As  I  was  afraid  the  supplies  at  Kandahar  would  be  in- 
Bofficient  for  the  additional  troope  about  to  be  collected  there, 
I  sent  General  Pha3rre  a  memorandum*  of  the  amount  of 
food  required  daily  by  my  force,  and  begged  him  to  get 
poshed  up  from  the  rear  such  articles  as  were  more 
particularly  wanted.    I  pointed  oat  that  we  were  badly 

*  Eatunate  of  daily  reqairements  tot  the  Eabal-Eanclahiu'  Field 
Force  and  the  Eelftt-i-Qhilzfti  gurisoii : 

Eniopeans  .....  8,200 

NatiTe  troops      .....  8,000 

FoUowMB  .....  8,600 

Hones  .....  2,800 

Transport — yabns    1,592,  mnles  and  ponisB  6,926,  oamela  400, 
donkeys  400. 

Meat 4,000  lbs. 

Bread-stuff 
Vegetables 

Salt 

Tea 


Dall 
Ghee 


EBLAT-i-OHmzu, 
a4f  A  Atigtut, 


40 
4,000  lbs. 


SOgoUons. 
820  mannds. 

l»i     ,. 
8J       „ 


BADCOCK,  Major, 
Deputy  CommJHHftry-General. 


>  A  maimd  is  equivalent  to  60  Ibe. 
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off  for  bootB,  and  that  the  92nd  Highlanders  had  only  one 
hundred  great-coate  fit  for  wear,  which  were  used  by  the 
men  on  night  duties. 

On  the  25th  we  marched  to  Jaldak,  seventeen  miles,  and 
the  same  distance  the  nest  day  to  Tirandaz,  where  I 
received  a  letter  from  Lieutenant-General  Frimr(»e,  in- 
forming me  that  Ayub  Ehan  had  raised  the  siege  on  the 
28rd,  and  was  entrenching  himself  at  Mazra,  beyond  the 
Baba  Wali  Eotal,  in  the  valley  of  the  Arghandab. 

I  awoke  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  feeling  very  miwell, 
and  Boon  found  I  was  in  for  an  attack  of  fever.  The  heat 
during  the  day  was  becoming  more  and  more  overpowering 
as  we  proceeded  south,  and  I  had  lately  been  feeling  some- 
what knocked  up  by  it  and  by  exposure  to  the  san.  I  had 
now  to  give  in  for  the  time  being,  and  was  compelled  to 
perform  the  march  in  a  doolie,  a  most  ignominious  mode  of 
conveyance  for  a  General  on  service ;  but  there  was  no  help 
for  it,  for  I  could  not  sit  a  borse. 

That  day  the  Srd  Bengal  and  3rd  Punjab  Cavalry 
marched  thirty-tour  miles  to  Robat,  in  order  to  establish 
direct  heliographic  communication  with  Kandahar.  The 
main  body  halted  about  half-way,  when  I  again  reported 
progress  as  follows : 

'  Shahs-i-Saf4, 

•VllhAufutt,  IBSO. 
'  My  force  arrived  here  to-day.  I  received  a  letter  yeaterday,  dated 
36th,  from  Colonel  St.  John.  He  writes :  "The  ramoura  of  the 
approach  of  your  force  have  bees  sufficient  to  relieve  the  city  from 
investment.  On  Monday  night  the  villages  on  the  east  and  south  were 
abandoned  by  their  mixed  garriaona  of  gkatii  and  regulars.  Yesterday 
morning  A^b  struck  hia  camp,  and  marched  to  a  position  on  the 
Argandab,  between  Baba  Wali  and  Sheikh  Chela,  due  north  of  the  city, 
and  separated  from  it  by  a  range  of  rocky  hills.    He  has  about  4,000 
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Infantry  regul&rB,  six  IS-pounders  and  two  9-pouiidere  rifled,  fonr 
fl-poonder  Bmooth-bore  batlariee,  and  one  4-pouiider  battery,  2,000 
Bowars,  and  perhaps  twice  that  nnmber  of  gkatii,  of  whom  a  third  have 
flreamiB.  The  Eizilbaehes  and  Kohiatanie  in  his  anny,  abont  1,200 
Infantry  and  300  Cavahrj,  offered  to  desert  and  join  na  directly  we 
made  a  show  of  attack.  They  are  at  last  aware  at  Abdur  Bahman's 
SQCcession,  bnt  I  think  Ayub  will  remun  nnmoleated  until  the  arrival 
of  the  Kabul  force,  provided  he  wtula,  which  is  unlikely.  He  will,  I 
expect,  strike  away  north  into  Ehakrez,  on  whioh  line  a  vigorous 
pursuit  will  give  us  his  guna.  Maclaine,  Royal  Horse  Artillery,  is  still 
a  prisoner;  I  am  msking  every  effort  to  obtain  hia  release,  bat  I  am 
not  very  hopeful  of  snccese.  This  morning,  the  25tb,  I  went  to  the 
field  of  the  unlucky  sortie  of  the  lOtb,  and  fonnd  the  bodies  of  the  poor 
fellows  who  fell  there,  some  forty  in  number  ;  tbey  wUl  be  buried  this 
afternoon.  All  the  wounded  are  doing  well.  No  signs  or  tidings  of 
Phayre."  Oeneral  Oougb,  with  two  regiments  of  Cavalry,  is  at  Bobat ; 
they  are  in  heliographic  communication  with  Kandahar.  General 
Primrose  heliographs  that  Ayub  Ehan  has  entrenched  his  camp  at 
Baba  Wall.  The  force  marches  for  Bobat  to-morrow,  seventeen  milea 
distant  from  Kandahar.' 

The  following  day  the  column  joined  the  two  Cavalr; 
regiments  at  Bobat,  where  I  was  met  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
St.  JTohn,  from  whom  I  heard  that  Ayab  Khan  was  likely  to 
make  a  stand.  I  thought  it  prudent,  therefore,  to  halt  on 
Sunday,  the  29th,  and 'divide  the  last  twenty  miles  into  two 
Bhort  marches,  in  order  that  the  men  and  animals  might 
GU'rive  as  fresh  as  possible,  and  fit  for  any  work  which 
might  be  required  of  them ;  for  should  Ayah  Khan 
retire  towards  Herat,  he  would  have  to  be  followed  up, 
and  hia  army  attacked  and  defeated  wherever  we  might 
overtake  him. 

Before  leaving  Bobat,  a  letter  arrived  from  Qeneral 
Phayre,  which  put  an  end  to  all  hope  of  his  force  being 
able  to  co-operate  with  mine,  for  his  leading  brigade,  he 
wrote,  had  only  just  got  to  the  Kohjak  Pass.  This  was  to 
be  regretted,  but  it  was  unavoidable.    I  was  well  aware 
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of  the  strenuons  efforts  the  gallant  Commander  had 
made  to  relieve  the  beleaguered  garriBon,  and  I  knew 
a  co-operation  bad  been  possible  It  vould  have  been 
effected. 

We  encamped  at  Momiind  on  the  80th,  -whence  I  sent  the 
following  telegram  to  Simla  : 

'  My  force  orriTed  here  to-day ;  we  march  to  Eandah&r  to- 
morrow. General  Fiiuuose  heliographa  that  n  letter  from  Aynb'a 
efunp  brings  information  that  the  mother  of  the  late  Heir -Apparent, 
Abdnlla  Jan,  with  other  ladies,  has  been  sent  to  Zamindawar. 
Arrival  of  the  yoniig  Musa  Jan  in  Aj^b'a  camp  is  confirmed.  TTaahim 
Khan  is  iJso  there.  The  position  is  being  strengthened,  e«peoiallj' 
on  the  Pir  Paimal  side,  where  two  guns  have  been  placed  with  two 
regiments.  From  former  information,  I  leam  that  the  Baba  Wali 
Eotal  is  occupied  by  three  regiments  and  two  guns.  The  Eotal-i- 
Unrcha  is  held  by  the  Kabnl  regiments,  and  Ayub's  own  camp  is  at 
Uazra,  where  it  m  Baid  that  the  majority  of  his  gmis  are  parked.  I 
propose  to  encaqip  the  Infantry  to  the  west  of  Kandahar  immediatdy 
nnder  the  waUs,  and  the  Cavalry  under  the  walls  to  the  south.  Should 
I  hear  that  Aynb  contemplates  flight,  I  shall  attack  without  delay.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  he  intends  to  resist,  I  shall  take  my  own  time.  The 
country  he  is  occupying  is,  from  description  and  map,  extremely 
difficult  and  easily  defensible,  and  each  separate  advance  will  reqoire 
careful  study  and  leconnaissance  to  prevent  unneoessary  loss  of  life.' 

On  the  morning  of  the  81st  we  marched  into  Kandahar, 
jost  over  313  miles  from  Kabal.  The  fever,  which  had 
attacked  me  rather  sharply,  had  left  me  extremely  weak, 
and  I  was  unable  to  ride  the  whole  way.  I  got  on  my 
horse,  however,  some  distance  from  Kandahar  to  meet 
Generals  Primrose,  Burrows,  and  Nuttall,  who  came  out  to 
receive  the  column.  As  we  approached  the  city,  the  whole 
garrison  turned  oat  and  gave  us  a  hearty  welcome ;  officers 
and  men,  Native  and  British,  crowded  round  us,  loud  in 
their  expressions  of  gratitude  for  our  having  come  so  quickly 
to  their  assistance.    We,  on  our  side,  were  all  anxiety  to 
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learn  the  particulars  about  Maiwand,  bow  they  had  fared 
while  invested,  and  all  they  could  tell  us  of  Ayub  Ehau,  hia 
position,  strength  ol  hia  army,  etc. 

I  confess  to  being  very  greatly  Burprised,  not  to  use  a 
stronger  expreseion,  at  the  demoralized  condition  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  garrison  ;*  there  were  some  notable 
exceptions,!  but  the  general  bearing  of  the  troops  reminded 
me  of  the  people  at  Agra  in  1857.  They  seemed  to  con- 
^der  themselves  hopelessly  defeated,  and  were  utterly  de- 
spondent ;  they  never  even  hoisted  the  Union  Jack  until  the 
relieving  force  was  close  at  hand.  The  same  excuse  could 
not,  however,  be  made  for  them,  who  were  all  soldiers  by 
profession,  as  we  had  felt  inclined  to  make  for  the  residents 
of  Agra,  a  great  majority  of  whom  were  women,  children, 
and  civilians.  The  walls  1  which  completely  snrronnded 
Eandahar  were  so  high  and  thick  as  to  render  the  city 
absolutely  impregnable  to  any  army  not  equipped  with  a 
regular  siege-train.  Scaling-ladders  had  been  prepared  by 
the  enemy,  and  there  was  an  idea  that  an  assault  would 
be  attempted ;  but  for  British  soldiers  to  have  contem- 
plated the  possibility  of  Eandahar  being  taken  by  an 
Aighan  army  showed  what  a  miserable  state  of  depression 
and  demoralization  they  were  in. 

I  halted  the  column  for  two  hours  outside  the  south  wall 

*  Tha  effectivs  garriBon  consisted  of  1,000  British  soldiers,  8,000 
Native  soldiers,  and  fifteen  Field  gtms. 

i  One  iind  till  bore  testimony  to  the  ""failing  good  behftvioui  and 
creditable  beuing  of  the  Boyal  Artillery  uid  the  Bombay  Sappers  and 
Hiners,  not  only  during  the  investment,  but  in  the  very  trying  time  of 
the  retreat  from  Uaiwond. 

I  The  walls  had  on  average  height  of  80  feet,  and  breadth  of  15  feet 
on  the  north  and  east  fronts. 
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of  the  city,  where  it  was  ahaltered  from  the  enemy's  fire, 
Aynb  Ehan's  position  being  within  long  range  directly 
north  of  Kandahar.  While  the  men  rested  and  breakfasted, 
and  the  baggage  animals  were  being  unloaded,  fed,  snd 
watered,  I  went  into  the  citadel  to  talk  mattere  over  with 
General  Primrose  and  Colonel  St.  John,  and  inquire 
whether  there  was  saffieient  accommodation  for  the  sick 
men  of  my  force,  nambering  940,  who  needed  to  be  taken 
into  hospital.  The  thermometer  now  registered  105°  F.  in  . 
tents  during  the  day,  but  the  nights  were  still  bitterly  cold, 
and  the  sudden  changes  of  temperature  were  extremely 
trying  to  people  in  bad  health. 

On  the  advice  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Chapman,  whose 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  neighbourhood  of  Kandahar, 
gained  while  serving  on  Sir  Donald  Stewart's  etafiF,  was  now 
most  valuable  to  me,  I  determined  to  take  up  a  position  to 
the  west  of  the  city,  with  my  right  on  the  cantonment  and 
my  left  touching  Old  Kandahar.  This  enabled  me  to  cover 
the  city,  gave  me  command  of  a  good  supply  of  water, 
and  placed  me  within  striking  distance  of  Ayub  Khan's 
oamp. 

At  10  a.m.  the  first  and  third  brigades  moved  off  and 
occupied  Piquet  Hill,  Karez  Hill,  and  the  north-east  spur  of 
the  hill  above  Old  Kandahar.  A  few  shots  were  fired  at 
the  advance  guard  from  distant  orchards,  and  the  ground 
jwoved  to  be  within  range  of  some  of  the  enemy's  Field- 
pieces  on  the  Baba  Wali  Kotal,  but  it  was  a  case  of 
Hobson's  choice,  as  water  was  not  to  be  found  anywhere 
else  at  a  come-at-able  distance- 
Large  numbers  of  men  were  to  be  seen  crowning  the 
Baba  Wali  Kotal,  ajid  constructing  shelter-trenches  along 
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the  crest  of  the  low  bt&ck  ridge,  vhich  jutted  out  in  a 
aouth-eaaterly  direction  from  the  mcire  lofty  range  on  which 
the  kotal  is  situated.  Piquets  were  immediately  sent  to 
occupy  the  northern  spur  of  the  Kohkeran  Hill  command- 
ing the  road  to  Gundigan,  the  village  of  Abbasabad,  the 
Earez  Hill,  the  village  of  Ghihal  Dukhtaran,  the  greater 
and  lesser  Piquet  Hills,  and  the  village  of  Kalachi,  all  of 
Thich  were  found  to  be  deserted. 

From  a  cursory  examination  of  the  ground,  I  satisfied 
myself  that  any  attempt  to  carry  the  Baba  Wali  Kotal  by 
direct  attack  must  result  in  very  severe  loss,  and  I  deter- 
mined to  turn  it  But  before  I  could  decide  how  this 
could  best  be  done,  it  was  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
strength  and  precise  extent  of  the  Afghan  position.  I 
therefore  detailed  a  small  party  ;*  under  the  command  of 
Br%adier -General  Hugh  Gough,  to  make  as  complete  a 
reconnaissance  as  time  would  allow.  In  the  meantime  I 
despatched  the  following  telegram  to  the  authorities  at 
Simla : 

'Kakdahas, 

'  •  BUt  Augiut,  1B80. 

'  The  force  under  vay  conuumd  arrived  here  this  morning  without 
oppoaition.  Eaeiaj  are  said  to  be  ia  coneiderable  etrangth  at  Ifazra, 
but  the  ridge  of  hills  which  divides  Eandnbar  from  the  Aigaodab 
completelj  covers  their  position,  and  at  present  I  have  oolj  been 
able  to  ascertain  that  the  Baba  WaU  Eotol  and  one  or  two  other 
points  on  this  ridge  are  held  in  great  strength,  end  that  the  euemj 
are  bnsilj  engaged  in  defensive  works.  Becounaissancee  are  nov 
being  conducted,  and  I  shall  sood,  I  hope  be  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  aftairs  generallj  to  enable  me  to  arrange  for  an  attack.  The 
Kandahar  garrison  are  in  good  health ;  the  horses  and  transport  animal  a 

*  Two  Boyal  Artillery  guns,  8rd  Bengal  Cavalry,  and  15th  Sikhs. 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Chapman  aooompanied  the  party,  and  wae  of  great 
aseistance  to  Brigadier- General  Qongh. 
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appear  to  be  in  good  condition.  Major  VaJidaleur,  7th  FuHiliera,  htts 
died  of  his  wonnda  ;  the  remainder  of  the  wounded,  both  offioerg  and 
men,  are  general];  doing  weU.  The  troopa  from  Kabul  are  'in  famona 
health  and  epiritB.  The  aaannuice  of  the  safety  of  thia  garrison  enabled 
comparatively  short  marches  to  be  made  from  Eelat-i-Gbilzai,  whioh 
mnch  benefited  both  men  and  animab.  The  Cavalry  hors«s  and 
Artillery  mules  are  in  excellent  condition,  and  the  transport  animaia 
are,  aa  a  mle,  in  very  fair  order.  General  Primrose  baa  arranged  ica 
the  sick  of  the  force  from  Eabnl  being  acoominodated  inaide  the  dty ; 
many  of  the  cases  are  sore  feet ;  none  are  aedons.  To-morrow  Ota 
tclegrapbline  towards  India  will  commence  to  be  re-constructed,  and  aa 
General  Fhayre  ia  probably  on  this  side  of  the  Eohjak  to-day,  through 
communication  should  eoon  be  restored.' 

The  reoonnsiBBaniie,  which  atiarted  at  1  p.m.,  proceeded 
towards  the  high  gronnd  immedmtely  Bbove  the  Tillages  of 
Gandigan  and  Muxghon.  Here  the  Infantry  and  guns 
vere  halted,  while  the  Cavalry  advanced  between  two  or 
three  miles,  avoiding  the  numerona  orchards  and  encloanres, 
and  coming  out  in  front  of  Fir  Paimal,  which  was  found  to 
be  strongly  entrenched. 

As  soon  as  the  enemy's  fire  along  this  tine  had  beea 
drawn,  the  3rd  Bengal  Cavalry  fell  back,  admirably  handled 
by  their  Commandant,  Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  Mackenzie. 
In  the  meantime,  two  guns  of  No.  11  Battery  9th  Brigade 
were  brought  into  action,  partly  to  test  the  range,  and 
partly  to  check  the  enemy,  who  were  passing  rapidly  into 
the  gardens  near  Gundigan.  The  Infantry  and  Artillery 
then  retired  within  the  line  of  piquets,  and  the  moment 
they  began  to  fall  back  the  Afghans  came  after  them  in 
great  strength  ;  they  were  so  persistent  that  I  ordered  the 
whole  of  the  3rd  Brigade  and  part  of  the  let  Brigade  mider 
arms.  The  enemy,  however,  were  unable  to  come  to  close 
quarters  owing  to  the  bold  front  shown  by  the  15th  Sikhs, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hennessy,  and 
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before  dark  the  troops  were  all  back  in  camp,  with  a  loss  of 
five  men  killed  and  fifteen  woimded. 

From  the  information  obtained  by  this  reconnaissance, 
I  found  that  it  was  qoite  practicable  to  turn  the  Afghan 
right,  and  thus  place  myself  in  rear  of  the  Baba  Wall 
range;  I  decided,  therefore,  to  attack  the  position  the 
following  morning.  It  was  too  close  to  our  own  camp  to 
risk  delay.  Moreover,  I  knew  that  the  retrograde  move- 
ment of  Gough's  small  body  would  be  construed  into  a 
defeat  by  the  enemy,  who,  if  we  did  not  move  at  once, 
would  assuredly  think  that  we  were  afraid  to  take  the 
initiative,  and  would  become  correspondingly  bold. 

I  accordingly  issued  orders  for  the  troops  to  breakfast  at 
7  a.m.,  and  for  one  day's  cooked  rations  to  be  carried  by 
the  Infantry  and  two  days  by  the  Cavalry  and  Horse 
Artillery.  Brigades  were  to  be  in  position  by  eight  o'clock, 
tente  being  previously  struck  and  the  baggage  stored  in  a 
walled  enclosure. 

The  night  passed  quietly  except  for  occasional  bursts  ol 
musketry  along  the  line  of  piquets  to  the  west,  showing 
that  the  Afghans  were  holding  the  villages  they  had 
occupied  the  previous  evening. 
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CHAPTER  LXn. 

Tbb  next  morning,  the  Ist  September,  in  aceordaooe 
with  inBtructionB  from  Simla,  I  oBBumed  command  of  the 
army  in  Bouthem  Afghaniatan.  There  was  no  retom  to 
show  the  strength  or  composition  of  General  Phayre's 
column,  but  the  troops  at  Kandahar  all  told  now  amonnted 
in  round  numbers  to  8,800  British  and  11,000  Native 
soldiers,  with  36  guns. 

An  hour  before  daybreak  the  whole  of  the  troops  were 
onder  arms,  and  at  6  a.m.  I  explained  to  Generals  Primrose 
and  Boss  and  the  officers  commanding  br^^ades  the  plan  of 
operations.  Briefly,  it  was  to  threaten  the  enemy's  left 
(the  Baba  Wali  Kotal),  and  to  attack  in  force  by  the  vill^e 
of  Pir  Paimal. 

The  Inlantrj'  belonging  to  the  Kabul  column,  upon  whom 
devolved  the  duty  of  carrying  the  enemy's  position,  were 
formed  up  in  rear  of  the  low  hills  which  covered  the  front 
of  our  camp,  their  right  being  at  Piquet  Hill  and  their  left 
resting  on  Cbitral  Zina.  The  Cavalry  of  the  Kabul  column 
were  drawn  up  in  rear  of  the  left,  ready  to  operate  by 
Clnndigan  towards  the  head  of  the  Arghandab,  so  as  to 
threaten  the  rear  of  Aynb  Khan's  camp  and  his  line  of  re- 
treat in  the  direction  of  Girishk.    Four  guns  of  E  Battery, 
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Boyal  Horse  Artillery,  two  companieB  ot  the  27th  Ftisiliers, 
and  four  companieB  of  the  28th  Bombay  Infantry,  were 
placed  at  the  diapoaal  of  Brigadier-General  Hugh  Gough, 
whose  orders  were  to  occupy  with  these  troopB  the  position 
above  Gnndigan,  which  had  been  so  useful  during  the 
previons  day's  reconnaissance,  and  to  push  his  Cavalry  on 
to  the  Arghandab. 

Guards  having  been  detailed  tor  the  protection  of  the  city, 
the  remainder  of  Lientenant-General  Frimroae's  troops 
were  ordered  to  be  disposed  as  follows  :  Brigadier-General 
Daubeny's  brigade  to  occupy  the  ground  between  Piqoet 
Hill  and  Chitral  Zina  as  soon  as  the  Infantry  of  the  Kabul- 
Eandahar  Field  Force  advanced  to  the  attack.  The 
remnant  of  Brigadier-General  Burrows's  brigade,  with 
No.  6  Battery,  11th  Brigade  Boyal  Artillery,  under  Captain 
Homsby,  and  the  Cavalry  under  Brigadier-General  Nuttall, 
to  take  np  a  position  north  of  the  cantonment,  from  which 
the  40-poander8  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  Baba 
Wali  Kotal,  while  the  Cavalry  could  watch  the  pass,  called 
Eotal-i-Murcha,  and  cover  the  city. 

From  an  early  hour  it  was  clear  that  the  enemy  con- 
templated an  offensive  movement;  the  villages  of  Gundigan 
and  Gundi  Mulla  Sahibdad  were  being  held  in  strength,  and 
a  desultory  fire  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  British  front 
from  the  orchards  connecting  these  two  villages  and  from 
the  Baba  Wali  Eotal. 

The  Bombay  Cavalry  moved  out  at  7.30  a.m.,  and 
Daubeny's  brigade  at  eight  o'clock.  Burrows's  troops 
followed,  and  shortly  after  9  a.m.,  their  disposition  being 
completed.  Captain  Homsby  opened  fire  upon  the  kotal, 
which  was  one  mass  of  gkazU. 
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This  feint,  made  by  General  PrimroBe'a  troops,  having 
bad  the  effect  I  had  hoped,  of  attracting  the  enemy's  atten* 
tioD,  I  gave  the  order  for  Major-General  Bobs  to  make  the 
real  attack  with  the  Ist  and  2nd  Brigades  of  his  division. 
The  3rd  Brigade,  asder  Brigadier -General  Macgregor,  I 
placed  in  front  of  the  village  of  Abbasabad,  with  the 
doable  object  of  being  a  reserve  to  the  1st  and  2nd 
Brigades  and  of  meeting  a  possible  connter-attack  from 
the  Baba  Wali  Eotal. 

Rosa's  ordeia  were  to  advance  against  Gundi  Malla 
Sahibdad,  capture  the  village,  and  then  drive  the  enemy 
from  the  eneloBnres  which  lay  between  it  and  the  low  epor 
of  Pir  Faimal  hill.  This  duty  he  entrusted  to  Brigadier- 
General  Macpherson,  and  he  directed  Brigadier-General 
Baker  to  advance  to  the  west,  to  keep  touch  with  the  Ist 
Br^de,  and  to  clear  the  gardens  and  orchards  in  his 
immediate  front. 

Greig's  9-pounder  and  Robinson's  7-poiinder  (screw 
gnn)  batteries  covered  the  attack  on  Gnndi  Mulla  Sahib- 
dad, which  was  made  by  the  2nd  Gurkhas,  under  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Arthur  Battye,  and  the  SSod  Highlandera, 
tinder  Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  Parker,  supported  by  the 
2Srd  Pioneers,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  Collett,  and  the 
24th  Punjab  Infantry,  under  Colonel  F.  Norman.  The 
village  was  carried  with  the  utmost  gallantry,  Highlanders 
and  Gurkhas,  always  friendly  rivals  in  the  race  for  glory, 
by  tarns  outstripping  each  other  in  their  efforts  to  be  first 
within  its  walls.  The  enemy  sullenly  and  slowly  withdrew, 
a  goodly  number  of  ghaziB  remaining  to  the  very  last  to 
receive  a  bayonet  charge  of  the  92nd.  Meanwhile,  Baker's 
troops  had  been  threading  their  way  through  the  narrow 
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laneB  and  loop-holed  enclosures  which  lay  in  the  line  of 
their  spirited  attack ;  the  rsBistance  they  encoantered 
waa  moat  stubborn,  and  it  waa  during  this  advance 
that  the  72nd  lost  their  dashing  Commander,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  F.  Brownlow,*  Captain  Frome,  and  Lance- 
Sergeant  Cameron,  the  latter  a  grand  apecimen  of  a 
Highland  soldier. 

In  the  2nd  Brigade,  the  72nd  Highlanders  and  the  2nd 
Sikha  bore  the  brmit  of  the  fighting ;  they  were  the  leading 
battalions,  and  frequently  had  to  fis  bayonets  to  carry 
different  positions  or  to  check  the  deaperate  rashes  of  the 
Afghans. 

After  continued  and  severe  fighting,  both  leading 
brigades  emerged  at  the  pomt  of  the  bill  close  to  Pir 
Paimal,  and,  wheeling  to  their  right,  they  pressed  rapidly 
on,  sweeping  the  enemy  through  the  thickly -wooded 
gardens  which  covered  the  western  slopes,  until  noon, 
when  the  whole  of  Fir  Faimal  was  in  our  possession.t 

During    the  early  part  of    the  advance  the  Aighans 

*  Brownlow's  death  was  a  great  loss,  for  thioughout  the  war  he  had 
frequeiitly  distmgtdahed  himBelf  as  a  leader — at  the  Peiwar  Eotal, 
dnring  the  opeTatione  round  Eabtil,  tmd  notably  on  the  14th  December, 
when  he  won  the  admiialion  of  the  whole  toroe  by  his  brilliant  eon- 
dnot  in  the  attaok  on  the  Asnuu  heights. 

t  The  following  Native  officers,  British  and  Native  Don-oom- 
mieiiioned  officer*,  and  Native  soldiers  were  brought  forward  as  having 
been  very  ooDspionone  dnring  this  part  of  the  fight ; 

Colour- Sergeant  G.  Jacobs  -  72nd  Highlanders. 

Colour.  Sergeant  B.  Laader  -  -  „               „ 

Lsjice-Corporsl  J.  OordoD  -  -  ^             i> 

Bubadar-Major  Ourbaj  Sing  2nd  Sikhs. 

Jemadar  Alia  Sing  -  '  *>       >i 

Naiok  Dir  Sing  •  ..       „ 

Sepoy  Hakim                      -  ■  ..      „ 
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collected  in  great  strength  on  the  low  hills  beneath 
the  Baba  Wsli  Kotal,  evidently  preparing  for  a  mah 
on  oar  guns ;  their  leaders  could  be  seen  urging  them 
on,  and  a  portion  of  them  came  down  the  hill,  but  the 
main  body  apparently  refused  to  follow,  and  remained  on 
the  crest  until  the  position  was  turned,  when  they  at  once 
retreated. 

Having  become  assured  of  General  Bobb'b  complete 
success,  and  seeing  that  there  was  now  no  necessity  for 
detaining  Macgregor's  (the  3rd)  brigade  to  meet  a  counter- 
attack, I  pushed  on  with  it  to  join  Boss,  who,  however, 
knowing  how  thoroughly  he  could  depend  upon  his  troops, 
without  waiting  to  be  reinforced,  followed  up  the  retreating 
foe,  until  he  reached  an  entrenched  position  at  the  other 
side  of  the  Baba  Wali  Kotal,  where  the  Afghans  made 
another  most  determined  stand.  Ohaxis  in  large  numbere 
flocked  to  this  spot  from  the  rear,  while  the  guns  on  the 
kotal  were  turned  round  and  brought  to  bear  on  oar  men, 
already  exposed  to  a  heavy  Artillery  fire  from  behind  the 
entrenched  camp. 

It  now  became  necessary  to  take  this  position  by  storm, 
and  recognizing  the  fact  with  true  soldierly  instinct.  Major 
White,  who  was  leading  the  advanced  companies  of  the 
92nd,  called  upon  the  men  for  just  one  charge  more  'to 
close  the  business.'  The  battery  of  screw  guns  had  been 
shelling  the  position,  and,  under  cover  of  its  fire  and 
supported  by  a  portion  of  the  2nd  Gurkhas  and  28rd 
Pioneers,  the   Highlanders,  responding  with  alacrity  to 

Sepoy  Taj  Sing        •  -  2nd  Siklu. 

Sopoy  Pertap  Sing   ■  -  n       ,■ 

.  Sepoy  Bir  Sing        -  -  -  i,      ■■ 
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their  leader's  call,  dashed  forward  and  drove  the  enemy 
from  their  entrenchments  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.* 

Major  White  was  the  first  to  reach  the  guns,  being 
closely  followed  by  Sepoy  Inderbir  Lama,  who,  placing  his 
rifle  upon  one  of  them,  exclaimed,  '  Captured  in  the  name 
of  the  2nd  (Prince  of  Wales'  Own)  Gurkhas  !' 

Whilst  the  1st  Brigade  was  advancing  towards  the  last 
position,  a  half-battalion  of  the  3rd  Sikhs  (belonging  to  the 
2nd  Brigade),  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  Money,  charged 
a  body  of  Afghans  and  captured  three  guns. 

The  enemy  were  now  absolutely  routed,  but,  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  it  was  impossible  for  General 
Boss  to  realize  how  complete  bad  been  his  victory,  and  he 
fully  expected  that  the  enemy  would  take  up  a  fresh  posi* 
tion  further  on ;  he  therefore  ordered  the  1st  and  2nd 
Brigades  to  halt  while  they  replenished  their  ammmiition, 
and  then  proceeded  for  about  a  mile,  when  they  suddenly 
came  in  sight  of  Ayub  Ehan's  enormous  camp.  It  was 
entirely  deserted,  and  apparently  stood  as  it  had  been 
left  in  the  morning  whan  the  Afghans  moved  out  to 
the  attack.  With  his  camp  was  captured  the  whole  of 
Aynb  Ehan's  Artillery,  thirty-two  pieces,  including  our  two 

*  Daring  this  engagement  the  following  offioera  Eind  men  were 
spedallj  remarked  for  their  gallantr; : 

Major  a.  White 
Lieutenant  C.  Dooglas 
Corporal  WiUiam  HcOiUvray 
Private  Peter  Grieve 
Private  D.  Grey 
Major  SnUivan  Becher 
HavildAT  Gopal  Borah 
Sepoj  Inderbir  Lama 
Sepoy  Tikaram  Ewas 
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Horse  Artillery  gune*  which  had  been  takes  at  Maiwand 
on  the  27th  July. 

Further  purBoit  by  the  Infantry  being  valaeless,  the 
let  and  2nd  Brigades  halted  on  the  far  side  of  Mazra, 
where  I  with  the  3rd  Brigade  shortly  afterwards  joined 
them. 

Brigadier-General  Hugh  Gough,  having  satisfied  bimBelt 
as  to  the  security  of  oar  left  flank,  scouted  as  far  as 
Eohkeran,  and  then  proceeded  with  the  Cavalry  of  the 
Eabul-Eandahar  Field  Force  to  execute  the  extended  move- 
ment entrusted  to  him.  He  crossed  the  Arghandab,  and 
pnshed  round  to  get  in  front  of  the  line  of  the  enemy's 
retreat  towards  Eakrez.  Borne  ghazia  and  Irregular  Afghan 
troops  were  overtaken,  but  no  Regular  regiments  were  met 
with,  the  soldiers  having,  as  is  their  custom,  quickly 
divested  themselves  of  their  uniform  and  assumed  the  garb 
of  harmless,  agriculturists. 

Ayub  Ehan  himself  had  fled  early  in  the  day  with  his 
principal  Sirdars. 

As  I  rode  into  the  abandoned  camp,  I  was  horrified 
to  hear  that  the  body  of  Maclaine,  the  Horse  Aridllery 
officer  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  Maiwand,  was  lying 
with  the  throat  cut  about  forty  yards  from  Ayub  Khan's 
own  tent.  From  what  I  could  learn,  the  latter  had  not 
actually  ordered  the  murder,  but  as  a  word  from  him 
would  have  prevented  it,  he  must  be  held  responsible  for 
the  assassination  of  an  officer  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands 
as  a  prisoner  of  war. 

Oqi  losses  during  the  day  comfnised :  killed,  S  British 

*  These  gtms  were  preseated  (o  me  bj  the  Indian  OovemmeDt,  and 
are  now  at  the  Royal  Hospital,  Dublin. 
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offioets,l^'l'NatiTe  offieer.and  86  men;  woondedt  11  British 
offioers,  4  iNaiive  officers,  and  196  men,  18  of  whom  boo- 
onmb«d  to  their  woonde.  It  was  diffieolt  to  estimate  the 
loBfl  sixths  enemy,  bot  it  mast  have  been  heavy,  as  between. 
Kandahar  and  the  village  of  Pir  Faimal  alone  600  bodies 
were  baried  by  ne. 

With  the  exception  of  the  1st  Brigade,  which  remained  at 
Mazra  for  the  night  to  protect  the  captured  gnns  and 
stores,  the  troops  all  returned  to  camp  before  9  p.m.f 

Utterly  exbaoeted  as  I  was  from  the  hard  day's  work 
and  the  weakening  effects  of  my  late  illnees,  the  oheers 
with  which  I  was  greeted  by  the  troops  as  I  rode  into  Ajmb 
Khan's  camp  and  viewed  the  dead  bodies  of  my  gallant 
soldiers  nearly  unmanned  me,  and  it  was  with  a  very 
big  lamp  in  my  throat  that  I  managed  to  say  a  tew  words 
of  thanks  to  each  corps  in  turn.  When  I  returned  to 
Kandahar,  and  threw  myseU  on  the  bed  in  the  little 
room  prepared  for  me,  I  was  dead-beat  and  quite  un- 
equal to  the  effort  of  reporting  our  saccess  to  the  Queen 

*  The  third  BiitiHh  officer  killed  was  Captain  Straton,  SQnd  Foot, 
SapeiinteiideEit  of  Ann;  SignalliDg,  a  moBt  accomphBhed  officer,  under 
whose  direction  gignaUisg  as  applied  to  Field  Service  reached  a 
wonderfol  pitch  of  perfection.  His  energy  knew  no  difficnltiee,  andhia 
entbnsiasm  was  beyond  praiae. 

f  The  nmrnnnitifin  expended  by  the  Kabul  ■  Kandahar  Field  Foroa 
on  the  81st  Angoat  and  1st  September  wu : 


and  in  addition  818  toimde  were  fired  by  the  Artillery,  and  4,971  tounda 
by  the  Infantry  of  the  Kandahar  Oarrison. 
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or  to  the  Viceroy.  After  an  hour's  rwt,  however,  knowing 
how  anxiooaly  news  from  Kandahar  was  looked  for  botli 
in  England  and  India,  I  managed  to  pull  myself  together 
sufficiently  to  write  ont  and  despatch  the  following 
telegram: 


*  lit  S«pi«mber,  1880  (0  p.m.). 

'Aynb  Khan's  arm;  wm  to-day  defeated  and  oompletely  diapened 
with,  I  h(^,  comparativolj  slight  loss  on  oar  side ;  his  camp  was 
eaptnred,  the  two  lost  gnus  of  E  Botteiy,  B  Brigade  BotbI  Hone 
Artillery  were  recovered,  and  several  wheeled  guns  of  vorioiu  calibre 
fell  to  the  splendid  lofantrj  of  this  foroe;  the  Cav^i;  are  stiU  in 
pnisnit.  Oni  oaauollies  are :  22nd  Foot,  Captain  Straton,  kQled ; 
T3Dd  Highlanders,  lientenont-Colonel  Brownlow,  Cqttein  Frome, 
killed,  Captain  Hurray  and  Lieutenant  Monro,  wounded,  7  men 
killed,  18  wonnded;  92nd  Highlanders,  Lteatenanta  MenzieB  and 
Donald  Stewart  wonnded,  11  men  killed  and  89  wounded ;  2nd  Ourkhoa, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Battye,  and  Snd  Sikhs,  Major  Blater  wonnded. 
It  is  at  present  impoBsible  to  sseertain  the  casualties  amongst  the 
Native  troops,  but  I  have  no  reason  to  beUeve  they  are  excessive ;  full 
details  will  be  telegraphed  to-morrow.  The  quite  recently  murdered 
remains  of  lieutenant  Maolalne,  Boyal  Horse  Artillery,  were  found  on 
the  arrival  of  the  British  troops  in  Aynb  Khan's  camp.  Ayab  Ehan  is 
supposed  to  have  fled  towurds  Herat.' 


It  can  easily  be  imagined  with  what  an  intense  sense  of 
relief  I  awoke  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  September — the 
march  had  ended,  Kandahar  had  been  reUeved,  Ayab 
Ehan's  army  had  been  beaten  and  dispersed,  and  there 
was  an  adequate  force  in  southern  Afghanistan  to  prevent 
further  disturbances. 

Amongst  the  innumerable  questions  of  detail  which  now 
confronted  me  was  the  all-important  one,  and  that  which 
caused  me  greatest  anxiety,  of  how  the  large  body  of  troops 
hastily  concentrated  at  Kandahar,  and    for    which    the 
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prodnce  of  the  country  was  qnite  inadequate,  were  to  be 
ted. 

No  enppUeB  and  very  little  forage  were  procurable 
between  Qaetta  and  Kandahar,  and  in  the  neighboorhood 
of  the  latter  place  there  was  now  hardly  anything  in  the 
shape  of  food  for  man  or  beast  to  be  had  for  love  or  money, 
the  resonrceB  of  this  part  of  the  country  having  been 
qoite  exhauBted.  Belief  could  only  be  obtained  by  reducing 
the  number  of  mouthB  to  be  fed,  and  with  this  object  I 
Boattered  the  troops  in  different  directions,  to  posts  as  far 
distant  from  each  other  as  possible,  consistent  with  safety ; 
and  in  accordance  with  my  promise  to  the  Eabul-Kandahar 
Field  Force,  that  they  should  not  be  required  to  garrison 
Kandahar  when  the  fighting  wae  at  an  end,  I  arranged 
to  despatch  without  delay  to  India  the  corpe  which  had 
come  with  me  from  northern  Afghanistan. 

One  column  proceeded  to  Maiwand  to  inter  the  bodies 
of  our  soldiers  who  fell  on  the  27th  July.  The  Cavalry 
brigade  moved  with  a  number  of  sick  men  and  transport 
animals  to  Kohkeran.  Macgregor's  brigade  started  for 
Qaetta  on  the  8tb,  and  was  followed  soon  after  by  Baker's 
and  Macpherson's  brigades.  I  accompanied  Macgregor  in 
the  hope  that  the  change  to  Quetta  (where  I  remained 
about  a  month)  would  pick  me  up,  and  enable  me  to  meet 
Lord  Bipon's  wish  that  I  should  retain  the  command  in 
Boathem  Afghanistan  until  some  satisfactory  settlement 
could  be  arrived  at. 

Before  leaving  Kandahar  I  issued  an  order  thanking  all 
ranks  of  the  Kabul- Kandahar  Field  Force  for  the  work  they 
had  BO  nobly  performed,  tmd  I  had  the  gratification  of 
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aaknowledging,  on  their  behalf  and  my  own,  oongratotafaHry  • 
meBsages  from  the  Queen,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  the 
Marquis  of  Bipon,  and  many  others.  On  the  way  to 
Quetta  I  had  the  further  gratification  of  being  informed  l^ 
the  Viceroy  that  Her  Majesty  had  been  gracionsly  pleased 
to  make  me  a  3.G.B.,  and  to  appoint  me  Gommandec-in- 
Gfaief  of  the  Madras  Army. 

I  now  heard  that  Abdur  Bahman  had  been  finally 
nominated  Amir  of  Kabul  on  the  10th  August,  and  that 
inunediately  after  the  ceremony  of  installation  Sir  Donald 
Stewart  had  marched  the  whole  Brittsb  force  of  6,678 
men  of  all  arms  out  of  Kabul  on  their  return  to  India. 
Sir  Donald  left  Peshawar  to  take  up  his  appointment  of 
Military  Member  ot  Council  at  Simla  oo  the  Slst  August, 
and  by  the  7th  September  the  last  ot  his  troops  had 
arrived  at  the  former  place,  except  one  brigade  left  as  a 
temporary  measure  in  the  Khyber  Pass. 

At  Quetta  I  stayed  with  Sir  Robert  Sandeman,  the 
capable  Resident,  who  by  his  great  personal  influence  had 
done  much  to  allay  excitement  amongst  the  tribes,  and 
to  prevent  serious  trouble  in  Baluchistan  and  along  the 
border.  I  had  never  before  been  to  that  part  of  the 
frontier,  and  1  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  hold  Sande- 
man  had  obtained  over  the  country ;  he  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  every  leading  man,  and  there  was  not  & 
villt^,  however  out  of  the  way,  which  he  had  not  visited. 
'  Sinniman  sahib,'  as  the  Natives  called  him,  had  gained 
the  confidence  of  the  lawless  Baluchis  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner,  and  it  was  mainly  owing  to  his  power  over  them 
that  I  was   able  to  arrange  with  camel  contractors  to 
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tnuiBport  to  Qnetta  and  Kandahar  the  huge  stoeks  of 
winter  clothing,  medical  comforts,  grain,  and  the  variouB 
reqairmaentB  of  an  army  in  the  field,  which  had  been 
brottght  by  rail  to  Sibi,  and  had  there  remained  for  want  of 
transport  to  take  them  further  on. 

As  the  change  to  Quetta  did  not  benefit  me,  and  as  I 
found  that,  owing  to  indifferent  health,  I  was  unable  to 
carry  on  my  duty  with  satisfaction  to  myself,  I  applied  to 
be  relieved.  My  reqnest  was  acceded  to,  and  I  started  on 
the  12th  October  for  India. 

Biding  through  the  Solan  Pass  I  overtook  most  of  the 
regiments  of  the  Kabal-Kandahar  Field  Force  marching 
towards  Sibi,  thence  to  disperse  to  their  respective  destina- 
tions. As  I  parted  with  each  corps  in  turn  its  band  played 
'  Auld  Lang  Syne,'  and  I  have  never  since  heard  that 
memory-stirring  air  without  its  bringing  before  my  mind's 
eye  the  last  view  I  had  of  the  Eabai-Eandahar  Field  Force. 
I  fancy  myself  crossing  and  re-crosaing  the  river  which 
winds  through  the  pass ;  I  hear  the  martial  beat  of  drums 
and  plaintive  music  of  the  pipes  ;  and  I  see  Biflemen  and 
Gurkhas,  Highlanders  and  Sikhs,  guns  and  horses,  camels 
and  mules,  with  the  endless  following  of  an  Indian  army, 
winding  tbroagh  the  narrow  gorges,  or  over  the  intermin- 
able  boulders  which  made  the  passage  of  the  Bolan  so 
difiScult  and  wearisome  to  man  and  beast. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  feeling  of  sadness  with  which  I 
said  good-bye  to  the  men  who  had  done  so  much  for  me.  I 
looked  upon  them  all.  Native  as  well  as  British,  as  my 
valued  friends.  And  well  I  might,  for  never  had  a  Com- 
mander been  better  served.    From  first  to  last  a  grand  q>irit 
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of  camaraderie*  pervaded  all  ranks.  At  the  Feiwai  Kotal,  at 
Charasia,  and  daring  the  fightmg  round  Eabnl,  all  were 
eager  to  close  with  the  enemy,  no  matter  how  great 
the  odds  against  them.  Throogbout  the  march  from 
Kabul  all  seemed  to  be  animated  with  bat  one  desire,  to 
effect,  cost  what  it  might  in  personal  risk,  fatigne,  or  dis- 
comfort, the  speedy  release  of  their  beleaguered  fellow- 
floldiers  in  Kandahar ;  and  the  unflagging  energy  and 
perseverance  of  my  splendid  troops  seemed  to  reach  their 
loll  height,  when  they  realized  they  were  abont  to  pnt 
forth  their  strength  against  a  hitherto  successfnl  enemy. 
Their  exemplary  conduct,  too,  under  circumstances  often 
of  the  most  trying  nature,  cannot  be  praised  in  terms  too 
strong  or  too  toll.  Notwithstanding  the  provocation  caused 
by  the  cruel  murder  of  any  stragglers  who  fell  into  the 
hands  ol  the  Afghans,  not  one  act  infringing  the  rules  of 
civilized  warfare  was  committed  by  my  troops.  The  persons 
and  property  of  the  Natives  were  respected,  and  full  com- 

*  The  72nd  Hlghlandsra  and  6th  OurkhoB  were  brigaded  together 
tbron^ont  the  oMnpaign,  and  at  their  Tetiim  to  India  the  latteTTegiment 
preaented  the  former  with  »  abield  bearing  the  following  mBcription : 

FBOM  TBI 

HEN  OF  THE  5tk  QUBKHAS 

TO  TBI 

MEN  OF  THE  72nd  (DUEE  OF  ALBANY'S  OWN)  EIOHLANDEBS, 

IN    BKMKHBKAKaE    OT 

Teb  AroHAM  Camfaion,  1BT8  to  1880. 

The  gift  WM  entirely  epontaneoiu,  uid  was  aabaoribed  for  bj  tlw 
Native  offloen,  non-oommiBaioned  offioera,  and  men. 

Id  return,  the  oon-oonunissioDed  officers  and  men  of  the  TSnd  gavs 
the  ffth  GnrkhoB  a  very  handaome  ebonj,  silTer-moanted  Drom-Hajor'B 
itoff. 
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pensation  for  Bnpplies  waa  everywhere  given.  In  short,  the 
mhabitants  of  the  diatricts  through  which  we  passed  could 
not  have  been  treated  with  greater  conBideration  nor  with 
a  lighter  hand,  had  they  proved  themselves  friendly  allies, 
and  the  oonduet  of  the  troops  will  ever  be  to  me  as  pleasing 
a  memory  aa  are  the  r^mlta  which  they  achieved. 
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CHAPTER  LXin. 

Ok  the  16th  October  I  handed  over  my  command  to 
Uajor-General  Fhayre,  and  started  for  England,  making, 
by  the  desire  of  the  Viceroy,  a  diversion  to  Simla,  where 
Lord  Bipon  received  me  moat  kindly,  and,  to  my  great 
pride  and  pleaBure,  delivered  to  me  a  letter  from  the  Qneen- 
Emprese,  written  by  Her  Majesty's  own  hand,  which  con- 
veyed in  the  most  gracioas  terms  the  Qneen'B  satisfaction 
at  the  manner  in  which  the  service  entrusted  to  me  had 
been  performed,  thanks  to  'the  brave  officers  and  men 
ander  my  command,'  sorrow  '  for  those  of  her  gallant 
soldiers  who  fell  for  Queen  and  country,'  and  anxiety 
for  the  woanded.  Her  Majesty  also  wrote  of  '  the  thrill 
of  horror '  with  which  the  news  of  the  fate  of  Lieutenant 
Maclaine  had  been  received,  and  concluded  with  words  of 
hope  that  my  own  health  and  that  of  the  troope  wonld 
remain  good,  and  that  success  might  attend  us  '  till  the 
blessings  of  peace  are  restored.' 

A  gracious  letter,  truly !  And  to  me  a  deeply  appreciated 
reward  (or  what  I  had  been  able  to  do. 

I  landed  at  Dover  on  the  17tb  November.  The  reception 
I  met  with  from  my  countrymen  was  as  enthusiastic  as  it 
VBB  unexpected  and  gratifying.    After  an  absence  of  twelve 
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yeora  there  most  almost  always  be  more  or  lees  of  sadnesB 
mingled  with  the  pleasure  of  the  home-coming,  and  two 
vacant  places  in  my  family  circle — those  of  my  father  and 
sister — cast  a  deep  shadow  upon  what  would  otherwise  have 
been  a  most  joyous  return,  for  my  mother  was  alive  to 
welcome  me,  and  I  found  my  children  fiourishing  and 
my  wife  well,  notwithstanding  all  the  anxiety  she  had 
undergone. 

I  was  feted  and  feasted  to  almost  an  alarming  extent, 
considering  that  for  nearly  two  years  I  had  been  restricted 
to  campaigning  diet ;  but  it  surprised  me  very  much  to 
find  that  the  kind  people,  by  whom  I  was  so  greatly 
honoured,  invariably  appeared  to  think  the  march  from 
Kabul  to  Kandahar  was  a  mnch  greater  performance  than 
the  advance  on  Kabul  the  previous  autumn,  while,  to  my 
mind,  the  latter  operation  was  in  every  particular  more 
difficult,  more  dangerous,  and  placed  upon  me  as  the  Com- 
mander infinitely  more  responsibility.  The  force  with 
which  I  started  from  Kuram  to  avenge  the  massacre  of 
our  fellow-countrymen  was  little  more  than  half  the 
gtrength  of  that  with  which  I  marched  to  Kandahar. 
Immediately  on  crossing  the  Shutargardan  I  found  myself 
in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  and  warlike  people,  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  country  for  supplies,  heavily  handicapped 
by  want  of  transport,  and  practically  as  completely  cut 
off  from  communication  with  India  as  I  was  a  year  later 
01^  the  march  to  Kandahar.  The  Afghans'  fanatical  hatred 
of  Europeans  had  been  augmented  by  their  defeats  the 
year  before,  and  by  the  occurrences  at  Kabul,  and  they 
looked  upon  my  small  column  as  a  certain  prey  delivered 
into  tbeii  hands  by  a  sympathusing  and  all-powerful  Allah. 
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Before  me  was  Kabul,  with  its  large  and  well-equipped 
arseDal,  defended  by  an  army  better  organized  and  more 
highly  trained  than  that  poasesBed  by  any  former  Baler  of 
Afghanistan.  On  all  sides  of  me  were  tribesmen  harrying 
op  to  defend  the  approaches  to  their  capital,  and  had 
there  been  on  our  part  the  smallest  hesitation  or  delay, 
we  should  have  found  onreelves  opposed  by  as  formidable 
a  combination  as  we  had  to  deal  with  two  months  later  at 
Sherpur.  Nothing  could  then  have  saved  the  force,  not 
one  man  of  which  I  firmly  believe  would  have  ever  re- 
tamed  to  tell  the  tale  in  India.  Worse  than  all,  I  had  in 
my  own  camp  a  traitor,  in  the  form  of  the  Amir,  posing 
as  a  friend  to  the  British  Government  and  a  refugee  seek- 
ing onr  protection,  while  he  was  at  heart  our  bitterest 
enemy,  and  was  doing  everything  in  his  power  to  make 
my  task  more  difGcalt  and  ensure  oar  defeat. 

The  march  to  Eandahar  was  certainly  much  longer,  the 
eoontry  was  equally  unfriendly,  and  the  feeding  of  so  large 
a  number  of  men  and  animals  was  a  continaal  source  of 
anxiety.  But  I  had  a  force  capable  of  holding  its  own 
against  any  Afghan  army  that  conld  possibly  be  opposed 
to  it,  and  good  and  sufficient  transport  to  admit  of  its 
being  kept  together,  with  the  definite  object  in  view 
of  rescuing  our  besieged  countrymen  and  defeating  Ayub 
Ehan ;  instead  of,  as  at  Kabul,  having  to  begin  to  unravel 
a  difficult  political  problem  after  accomplishing  the  defeat 
of  the  tribesmen  and  the  Afghan  army. 

I  could  only  account  to  myself  for  the  greater  amount  of 
interest  displayed  in  the  march  to  Eandahar,  and  the 
larger  amount  of  credit  given  to  me  for  that  undertaking, 
by  the  glamour  of  romance  thrown  around  an  army  ol 
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10,000  men  lost  to  view,  as  it  were,  for  nearly  a  month, 
aboat  the  fate  of  which  uninformed  speculation  vaa  rife 
and  pessimistic  rumours  were  spread,  until  the  tenBioD 
became  extreme,  and  the  corresponding  relief  proportionably 
great  when  that  arm;  re-appeared  to  dispose  at  once  of 
Aynb  and  his  hitherto  victorious  troops. 

I  did  not  return  to  India  until  the  end  of  1881,  six 
weeks  out  of  these  precious  mouths  of  leave  having  been 
spent  in  a  wild-goose  chase  to  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  and 
back,  upon  m;  being  nominated  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  Govern- 
ment Governor  of  Natal  and  Commander  of.  the  Forces  in 
South  Africa,  on  the  death  of  Sir  George  Colley  and  the 
receipt  of  the  news  of  the  disaster  at  Majubs  Hill.  While 
I  was  on  my  way  out  to  take  up  my  command,  peace  was 
made  with  the  Boers  in  the  most  marvellously  rapid  and 
unexpected  manner.  A  peace,  alas !  '  without  honour,' 
to  which  may  be  attributed  the  recent  regrettable  state 
of  afbirs  in  the  Transvaal — a  state  of  afiiairs  which  was 
foreseen  and  predicted  by  many  at  the  time.  My  stay 
at  Cape  -Town  was  limited  to  twenty-four  hours,  the 
Government  being  apparently  as  anxious  to  get  me  away 
from  Africa  as  they  had  been  to  hurry  me  out  there. 

In  August  I  spent  three  very  enjoyable  and  instructive 
weeks  as  the  guest  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,  while  the  manoeuvres  at  Hanover  and  Schleswig- 
Holstein  were  taking  place 

Shortly  before  leaving  England  for  Madras,  I  was  asked 
by  Mr.  Childers,  the  then  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
whether  I  would  accept  the  appointment  of  Quartermaster- 
General  at  the  HoFse  Guards,  in  succession  to  Sir  Garnet 
WoUelc^.    The  offer,  in  some  ways,  was  rather  a  tempto- 
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'  idem  to  me,  for  I  had  a  great  wieh  to  take  part  in  the 
administration  of  our  army ;  and  had  it  been  mode  sooner, 
before  my  arrangements  for  going  to  Madras  had  been 
completed,  I  think  I  should  have  accepted  it  at  once ;  as  it 
was,  I  begged  to  be  allowed  to  join  my  new  command,  and 
leave  the  question  of  the  Quartermaster-Generalehip  in 
abeyance  until  it  was  about  to  become  vacant.  This  was 
agreed  to,  and  I  started  for  Madras,  taking  my  wife  and 
two  little  daaghtera  with  me,  the  boy  being  left  at  school 
in  England. 

On  arriving  in  Madras,  on  the  27th  November,  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  find  myself  associated  as  a  colleague  in  Council 
with  Mr.  Grant-Duff,*  who  had  recently  been  appointed 
Governor  of  the  Presidency.  We  spent  a  few  pleasant 
days  with  him  and  Mrs.  Grant-Duff  at  Government  House, 
before  proceeding  to  deposit  our  children  at  Ootacamnnd, 
that  Queen  of  Indian  Hill-stations,  which  was  to  be  odt 
home  for  four  years.  We  spent  Christmas  there,  and  then 
went  to  Burma,  visiting  the  Andaman  Islands  on  the  way. 
We  had  on  board  our  ship  some  prisoners  destined  for 
that  convict  settlement,  amongst  whom  cholera  unfor- 
tunately  broke  out  a  few  hours  after  we  left  Madras. 
They  were  accommodated  just  outside  my  wife's  cabin, 
and  their  cries  and  groans  were  most  distressing.  Very 
little  could  be  done  for  them  on  hoard,  for  the  Native 
Doctor  accompanying  us  possessed  no  remedy  but  castor 
oil  1  and  as  the  disease  was  spreading  rapidly,  I  took  upon 
myself  to  have  the  party  landed  at  Vizagapatam.  The 
cholera  patients  were  put  into  tents  on  the  sea-shore,  under 
the  charge  of  a  medical  officer,  and  every  arrangement 
*  Now  8ii  Moont-Stoftrt  Orant-DufC,  Q.C.8.I. 
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posaibla  tor  their  comfort  and  relief  was  made  before  «e 
proceeded  on  oar  joamey. 

'  Daring  oar  stay  at  Fort  Blair,  the  Head-Qoarters  of  the 
Andaman  AdminietEatioD,  we  were  the  guests  of  the 
hospitable  Superintendent,  Lientenant- Colonel  Frotheroe, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  political  officers  oq  my  staff  in 
Afghanistan.  The  group  of  islands  forming  the  settlement 
ate  extremely  beautiful,  but  it  is  tropical  beauty,  and  one 
pays  the  peual^  for  the  luxuriant  vegetation  in  the  climate, 
which  is  very  much  like  a  Turkish  bath,  hot  and  damp. 
'While  going  through  the  prisons,  I  came  across  some  of  the 
sepoys  of  the  2dth  Punjab  Infantry  who  deserted  during 
the  advance  on  the  Feiwar  Eotal.  I  was  told  that  they 
were  behaving  well,  and  might  in  time  be  allowed  some 
remission  of  their  sentences. 

A  voyage  of  thirty-six  hours  brought  as  to  Bangoon, 
where  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  and  being  enter- 
tained by  our  old  friends,  Mr.  Bernard,'*  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  Borma,  and  his  wife. 

In  1882  Thyetmyo  and  Tooghu  were  the  two  frontier 
stations  of  Burma,  and  I  had  been  asked  to  consider  the 
qneetion  of  the  defence  of  the  proposed  railway  termini  at 
these  places.  I  accordingly  visited  them  both,  and  as  I 
thought  I  foresaw  that  the  lines  of  railway  coold  not  end 
as  then  contemplated,  I  recommended  that  the  absolutely 
necessary  works  only  should  be  attempted,  and  that  these 
should  he  as  inexpensive  as  possible.  Ere  many  years 
had  passed,  the  line,  as  I  anticipated,  was  completed  to 
Mandalay. 

The  defences  of  Bangoon  hod  also  to  he  arranged  for, 
*  Now  Sir  Oharlea  Bernard,  K.C.8.L 
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An  exammation  of  the  approaches,  hovever,  satisfied  me 
that  no  elaborate  system  of  fortification  was  necessary,  and 
that  Rangoon's  best  security  lay  in  her  winding,  dangerous 
river ;  so  I  gave  it  bb  my  opinion  that,  with  two  small 
batteries  at  Monkey  Foint  and  Sing's  Point,  and  a  coaple 
of  torpedo-boats,  Rangoon  woald  be  reasonably  safe  against 
attack. 

Before  leaving  Burma  I  reoeived  letters  from  H.B.H.  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  and  Mr.  Childere,  in  which  were  re- 
peated the  offer  of  the  Qnartermaster-Qeneralship  at  the 
Horse  Gnards.  But  I  had  by  this  time  begun  to  like  my 
new  work,  and  had  no  desire  to  leave  Madras  ;  I  therefore 
definitely  declined  the  appointment. 

From  Bnrma  we  returned  to  Ootacamund,  via  Cftlcntta, 
where  we  spent  a  few  days  with  Lord  and  Lady  Ripon  and 
Sir  Donald  and  Lady  Stewart. 

Life  at  '  Ooty '  was  very  pleasant ;  such  peace  and 
repose  I  had  never  before  experienced ;  I  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  rest  after  the  turmoil  of  the  preceding  years, 
and  I  qoite  recovered  my  health,  which  had  been  somewhat 
shattered.  Unlike  other  hill-stations,  Ootacamund  rests  on 
an  undulating  tableland,  7,400  feet  above  the  sea,  with 
plenty  of  room  in  the  neighbourhood  for  riding,  driving,  and 
bunting ;  and,  although  the  scenery  is  nothing  like  as  grand 
as  in  the  Himalayas,  there  are  exquisite  views  to  be  had, 
and  it  is  more  restful  and  homelike.  We  made  many 
warm  friends  and  agreeable  acquaintances,  who  when  onr 
time  in  Mftdras  came  to  an  end  presented  my  wife  wit^  a 
very  beautiful  clock  '  as  a  token  of  esteem  and  affection ' ; 
we  were  very  sorry  to  bid  farewell  to  our  friends  and 
to  onr  Nilgiri  home. 
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Each  cold  season  I  made  long  tours  in  order  to  acquaint 
myself  with  the  needs  and  capabilities  of  the  men  of  the 
Madras  Army.  I  tried  hard  to  discover  in  them  those 
fighting  qualities  which  bad  distinguished  their  forefathers 
during  the  wars  of  the  last  and  the  beginnmg  of  the 
present  century.  But  long  years  of  peace,  and  the  security 
and  prosperity  attending  it,  had  evidently  had  upon  them, 
as  they  always  seem  to  have  on  Asiatics,  a  softening  and 
deteriorating  efi'ect;  and  I  was  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  ancient  military  spirit  had  died  in  them,  as  it 
had  died  in  the  ordinary  Hindastani  of  Bengal  and  the 
Mahratta  of  Bombay,  and  that  they  could  no  longer  with 
safety  be  pitted  against  warlike  races,  or  employed  outside 
tile  limits  of  southern  India. 

It  was  with  extreme  reluctance  that  I  formed  this  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  successors  of  the  old  Coast  Army,  for 
which  I  had  always  entertained  a  great  admiration.  For 
the  sake  of  the  British  offioerH  belonging  to  the  Madras 
Army,  too,  I  was  very  loath  to  be  convinced  of  its  inferiority, 
for  many  of  them  were  devoted  to  their  regiments,  and 
were  justly  proud  of  their  traditions. 

However,  there  was  the  army,  and  it  was  my  business 
as  its  Commander-in-Chief  to  do  all  that  I  possibly 
could  towards  rendering  it  an  efficient  part  of  the  war 
establishment  of  India. 

Madrassies,  as  a  rule,  are  more  intelligent  and  better 
educated  than  the  fitting  races  of  northern  India,  and 
I  therefore  thought  it  could  not  be  difficult  to  teach  them 
the  value  of  musketry,  and  make  them  excel  in  it.  To  this 
end,  I  encouraged  rifle  meeting  and  endeavoured  to  get 
General  Officers  to  take  an  interest  in  musketry  inspections, 
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aind  to  make  those  inspections  instructive  and  entertaining 
ttt'themen.  I  took  to  rifle-ahdotong  myself,  as  did  th« 
office^B  <on  my  peraosal  siaff,*  wtUi  .^fB^  all '  good -^ot^ 
mdronr  team  bbldits.own  in  many  eioitinig  mabshfts  at 
tU 'different  rifle  meetings.  .  , 

< 'Al'ltot'tiilie  the  imifortanoe  of  musketry  training  was 
not'-^  generally' reoognized  as  it  is  Dow,reBpeGiAUy  by  t^e 
iwBorroffieers,  whQ  had  .all  entered  the'  eeivice  in  the  days 
of  :.'&h>«n'  Se^B.' '  Some  of  them  had  failed  to  note. the 
utin^H^nbj^  .^lterati<fo  which  the  change  from.  ,the  .madL^ 
tmlftii  xi&e  neoe^itatad  in  the  system  of  musketcy  iBStr|i»- 
tibfir  or-to  etu^y'the  very  differeict  conditions  under  which 
^■«uld  hopei  to  win  battles  in.  tiie  preseot  day,  «om- 
gared  with  those  under  which  spme  of  our  most  celelwatad 
netttfiee  Had  hem  won.  It  required  timd  and  poti^pea  to 
isflpire  offiQiera  with  a  belief  in  the  wonderful  shootiD|[ 
^W&r  of  ;the  Martini-Henry  rifle,  and  it  was  even  more 
$4g£ultr  to  make,  them  realize  that  the. better  the  weapon, 
t^  greater  the'neeeBsity  for  its  bemg' intelligently  used. 
.  rlr^^  great  faith  in  the  yal^e  of  Gamps  of-Ezercise,  and 
notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  obtaimng  anannufil  graQ,t 
te-iitifFay  their  co«t,  I  managed  >e^clf  year,  by.  t^fing 
adVEtDtftge  pf -the  movement  of  troops  in;coarse-  of  relief 
to  form  small  .camps  at  t^^  more  ii:];ipoFtaDt  ^]aopB,und 
on^ene  occasion  was  able  to  collect  9,000;  m^n  together  in 
ttte:  Qcd^b^ui^hood'  of  BaHg^ore,  where  ,>the  Coxcutian^^' 
iiitlQhjflf'in'  ibidia  and  of  Bombay  (Bir  Donald  BtQwart,And 

*  Lieutenaiit'Colonel  O*.'  I*:  Fretvmui,  B.'A.,'  was  Assistant  Milttar; 
^diiMy  undl  18d4,'^h^'li«'iMs  inicoeede4;l^.Lieatebaot:-€iilDiial 
Bi£ole-lCb«w,.Ccdditream0uaEda.'  Lieuteastat  Neville  Ch»mb«rUu), 
Central  India  Horse,  and  Captain  Ian  Hanulton,  the  Ooidon  Hi^- 
landere,  were  AideB'de-oamp. 
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the  Hon.  Arthur  Hardinge)  were  present — the  first  and 
last  time  that  the  '  three  Chiefs  '  in  India  met  togeti^er  at 
a  Camp  of  Exercise.  The  Sappers  and  Miners  were  a 
brilUant  exception  to  the  rest  of  the  Madras  Army,  being 
indeed  a  most  useful,  efficient  body  of  men,  but  as  no 
increase  to  that  branch  was  considered  necessary,  I 
obtained  permission  to  convert  two  Infantry  regiments 
into  Pioneers  on  the  model  of  the  Pioneer  Corps  of  the 
Bengal  Army,  which  had  always  proved  themselves  so 
useful  on  service.  Promotion  amongst  the  British  officers 
was  accelerated,  recruits  were  not  allowed  to  marry,  or,  if 
married,  to  have  their  wives  with  them,  and  many  other 
minor  changes  were  made  which  did  much  towards  im- 
proving the  efficiency  of  the  Native  portion  of  the  Madras 
Army ;  and  I  hope  I  was  able  to  increase  the  comfort  and 
well-being  of  the  British  portion  also  by  relaxing  irksome 
and  useless  restrictions,  and  by  impressing  upon  com- 
manding officers  the  advisability  of  not  punishing  young 
soldiers  with  the  extreme  severity  which  had  hitherto  been 
considered  necessary, 

I  had  been  unpleasantly  struck  by  the  frequent  Courts- 
Martial  on  the  younger  soldiers,  and  by  the  dispropor- 
tionate number  of  these  lads  to  be  met  with  in  the 
mihtary  prisons.  Even  when  the  prisoners  happened 
to  be  of  some  length  of  service,  I  usually  found  that  they 
had  undergone  previous  imprisonments,  and  had  been 
severely  punished  within  a  short  time  of  their  enlistment. 
I  urged  that,  in  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  a  soldier's 
service,  ever}'  allowance  should  be  made  tor  youth  and 
inexperience,  and  that  during  that  time  faults  should, 
whenever  practicable,  be  dealt  with   summarily,  and  not 
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visited  with  the  heavier  pnnishment  which  a  Court-Martial 
eentence  neceBsarily  carries  with  it,  and  I  pointed  out  that 
this  procedure  might  receive  a  wider  application,  and 
become  a  guiding  principle  in  the  treatment  of  soldiers 
generally.  I  suggested  that  all  men  in  possession  of  a 
good-conduct  badge,  or  who  had  had  no  entry  in  their 
company  defaulter  sheets  for  one  year,  should  be  granted 
certain  privileges,  such  as  receiving  the  fullest  indulgence 
in  the  grant  of  passes,  consistent  with  the  requirements  of 
health,  duty,  find  discipline,  and  being  excused  attendance 
at  all  roll-calls  (including  meals),  except  perhaps  at  tattoo. 
I  had  often  remarked  that  those  corps  in  which  in- 
dulgences were  most  freely  given  contained  the  largest 
number  of  well-behaved  men,  and  I  had  been  assured  that 
such  indulgences  were  seldom  abused,  and  that,  while  they 
were  greatly  appreciated  by  those  who  received  them,  they 
acted  as  on  incentive  to  less  well  conducted  men  to  try 
and  redeem  their  characters. 

The  reports  of  commanding  ofiBcers,  on  the  results  of 
these  small  ameliorations,  after  a  six  months'  trial,  were  so 
favourable  that  I  was  able  to  authorize  still  further  con- 
cessions as  a  premium  on  good  behaviour. 

The  Madras  Presidency  abounds  in  places  of  interest 
connected  with  our  earlier  struggles  in  India,  and  it  was 
possible  to  combine  pleasure  with  duty  in  a  very  delightful 
manner  while  travelling  about  the  country.  My  wife 
frequently  accompanied  me  in  my  tours,  and  enjoyed  as 
much  as  I  did  our  visits  to  many  famous  and  beautiful 
places.  Madras  itself  recalled  the  struggles  for  supremacy 
between  the  English  and  French  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.    Arcot  reminded  one  that  it  was  in  the 
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brilliaot  capture  and  Btill  more  brilliant  defence  of  the  fort 
at  that  place  that  Clive's  soldierly  geniua  first  became 
conspicaouB.  Tricbinopolj  and  Wandewash  made  one 
think  of  Stringer  Lawrence's  and  Eyre  Coote'a  splendid 
Bervices,  and  while  standing  on  the  breach  at  Seringapa* 
tarn,  one  was  reminded  of  Wellington's  early  life  in  India, 
and  marvelled  how  heavily-armed  men  coald  have  ventured 
to  cross  the  single  plank  which  alone  spanned  the  deep, 
broad  ditch  of  the  inner  defences. 

I  ahonld  like  to  dwell  on  the  architectural  wonders  of 
Tanjore  and  the  Caves  of  EUora;  the  magnificent  enter- 
tainments and  Princely  hospitality  accorded  to  us  by  the 
Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  the  late  Maharajas  of  Mysore  and 
Travancore,  the  Maharaja  of  Vizianagram,  the  Baja  of 
Cochin,  and  many  other  BuIerB  of  Native  States ;  the 
delights  of  a  trip  along  the  west  coast  by  the  beautiful 
'  back-water,'  and  the  return  journey  through  the  glorious 
forests  of  Cannara  and  Mysore ;  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the 
lovely  '  White  Lady  '*  and  the  wonderful  Qodaveri  falls ; 
bat  to  give  my  readers  any  idea  of  their  marvels  would 
be  to  put  too  great  a  strain  upon  their  patience,  which  I 
fear  has  already  been  severely  taxed. 

The  late  Maharaja  of  Travancore  was  an  unusually 
enlightened  Native.  He  spoke  and  wrote  English  fluently ; 
his  appearance  was  distingaiahed,  and  his  manners  those  of 
a  well-bred,  courteous  EngUab  gentleman  of  the  old  school. 
His  Bpeech  on  proposing  the  Queen's  health  was  a  model 
of  fine  feeling  and  fine  expression,  and  yet  this  man  was 
steeped  in  superstition.  His  Highness  sat,  slightly  retired 
from  the  table,  between  my  wile  and  myself  while  dinner 

*  The  finest  of  th«  Oassapa  falls. 
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was  going  on  ;  he  partook  of  no  food  or  nine,  but  his  close 
contact  with  ns  (he  led  my  wife  in  to  dinner  and  took  her 
out  OD  hie  arm)  necessitated  his  ondergoing  a  severe  course 
of  purification  at  the  hands  of  the  Brahmins  as  soon  as 
the  entertainment  was  over ;  he  dared  do  nothing  withont 
the  sanction  of  the  priests,  and  he  spent  enormous  sums 
in  propitiating  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  civilization,  luxury,  and 
refinement  to  he  found  in  these  Native  States,  my  visits  to 
them  strengthened  my  opinion  that,  however  capable  and 
enlightened  the  Buler,  he  could  have  no  chance  of  holding 
his  country  if  deprived  of  the  guiding  hand  of  the  British 
Government  as  embodied  in  the  Resident.  It  is  just  that 
control,  so  light  in  ordinary  times  as  to  be  hardly  per- 
ceptible, but  firm  enough  when  occasion  demands,  which 
saves  the  State  from  being  rent  by  factions  and  internal 
intrigue,  or  swallowed  up  by  a  more  powerful  neighbour, 
for,  owing  to  the  influence  ot  the  Brahmins  tin^  the  prac- 
tical seclusion  which  caste  prejudices  entail,  involving 
ignorance  of  what  is  taking  place  immediately  outside  their 
own  palaces,  the  Native  Princes  of  the  less  warlike  peoples 
would  have  no  chance  amidst  the  anarchy  and  confusion 
that  would  follow  the  withdrawal  of  British  influence. 

A  remark  made  to  me  by  the  late  Sir  Madhava  Bao,  ex- 
Minister  of  the  Baroda  State,  which  exemplifies  my  meaning, 
comes  back  to  me  at  this  moment.  Sir  Madhava  was  one 
of  the  most  astute  Hindu  gentlemen  in  India,  and  when 
discussing  with  him  the  excitement  produced  by  the  '  Ilbert 
Bill,'  he  said :  '  Why  do  you  English  raise  these  unneces- 
sary questions?  It  is  your  doing,  not  ours.  We  have 
heard  of  the  cry,  "  India  for  the  Indians,"  which  some  of 
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your  pbOanthroptsts  have  raised  in  England ;  bat  you  bare 
only  to  go  to  tbe  Zoological  Gardens  and  open  tbe  doors 
of  the  cages,  and  you  will  very  soon  see  wbat  would  be  the 
result  of  patting  that  theory  into  practice.  There  would 
be  a  terrific  fight  amongst  the  animals,  which  would  end 
in  the  tiger  walking  proudly  over  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
rest.'  'Whom/  I  inquired,  'do  yoa  consider  to  be  the 
tiger?'  'The  Mfthomedan  from  the  North,'  was  his 
reply. 
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CHAPTER  LXIV. 

Ik  March,  1885,  we  again  visited  Calcutta.  The  Marquis 
of  Bipon  bad  departed,  and  the  Earl  of  DufFerin  reigned 
in  his  stead. 

Affairs  on  our  north-west  and  south-eaet  frontiers  were 
at  this  time  in  a  very  unsettled  state.  Indeed,  the  political 
outlook  altogether  had  assumed  rather  a  gloomy  aspect. 
Our  relations  with  the  French  had  hecome  somewhat 
strained  in  consequence  of  their  interference  with  Upper 
Burma  and  our  occupation  of  Egypt ;  while  Bussia's 
activity  in  the  valley  of  the  Oxus  necessitated  our  looking 
after  our  interests  in  Afghanistan.  These  considerations 
rendered  it  advisable  to  increase  the  army  in  India  by 
11,000  British  and  12,000  Native  troops,  bringing  the 
strength  of  the  former  up  to  nearly  70,000,  with  414  gnns, 
and  that  of  the  latter  to  128,636. 

Bussia's  movements  could  not  be  regarded  with  in- 
difference, for,  while  we  had  retreated  from  our  dominating 
position  at  Kandahar,  she  had  approached  considerably 
nearer  to  Afghanistan,  and  in  a  dureetion  infinitely 
more  advantageous  than  before  for  a  further  onward 
move.  Up  to  1881  a  Russian  army  ftdvancing  on 
Afghanistan  would  have  had  to  solve  the  difficult  problem 
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of  the  formidable  Hindu  Kash  barrier,  or  if  it  took  the 
Herat  line  it  must  have  faced  the  deserts  of  Ehiva  and 
Bokhara.  But  all  this  vas  changed  by  SkobelofTs  victories 
over  the  Tekke  Turkomans,  which  gave  Merv  and  Sarakhs 
to  BoBsia,  and  enabled  her  to  transfer  her  base  from 
Orenburg  to  the  Caspian — by  far  the  most  important  step 
ever  made  by  Bussia  in  her  advance  towards  India. 
I  had  some  years  before  pointed  out  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  how  immeasurably  Bussia  would  gain,  if  by 
the  conquest  of  Merv — a  conquest  which  I  then  looked 
upon  as  certain  to  be  accomplished  in  the  near  future — 
she  should  be  able  to  make  this  transfer.  My  words  were 
unheeded  or  ridiculed  at  the  time,  and  I,  like  others  who 
thought  as  I  did,  was  supposed  to  be  suffering  from  a 
disease  diagnosed  by  a  distinguished  politician  as  *  Merv- 
ouaness.'  But  a  little  later  those  words  were  verified. 
Merv  had  become  a  Russian  possession,  and  Turkestan 
was  in  direct  communication  by  rail  and  steamer  with 
St.  Petersburg.  And  can  it  be  denied  that  this  ffict,  which 
would  have  enabled  the  army  in  the  Caucasus  to  be  rapidly 
transported  to  the  scene  of  operations,  made  it  possible 
for  General  Komaroff  practically  to  dictate  terms  to  the 
Boundary  Commission  which  was  sent  to  define  the 
northern  limits  of  Afghanistan,  and  to  forcibly  eject  an 
Afghan  garrison  from  Fanjdeh  under  the  eyes  of  British 


Lord  Dufferin  took  up  the  reins  of  the  Government  of 
India  at  a  time  when  things  had  come  to  such  a  pass  that  a 
personal  conference  with  the  Amu:  was  considered  necessary, 
to  arrange  for  the  defence  and  demarcation  of  His  High- 
ness's  frontier,  the  strengthening  of  Herat,  the  extension  of 
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the  Sakkar-Sibi  railn'ay  to  Quetta,  and  the  disctiBBioii  of  the 
general  edtaatiou.  Abdur  Rahman  was  therefore  invited  to 
meet  the  Viceroy  at  Rawal  Piudi,  where  a  large  standing 
camp  was  prepared,  and  my  wife  and  I  were  bidden  amongst 
a  nameroos  company,  inclading  Their  Royal  Highnesses 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught,  the  Ruling  Punjab 
Chiefs,  and  the  high  officers  of  Government  from  various 
parts  of  India,  to  be  the  guests  of  His  Excellency  and 
Lady  Dufferin  on  the  interesting  occasion. 

The  meeting  was  fixed  for  the  end  of  March,  and  as 
there  was  scarcely  time  for  us  to  return  to  Madras  and  get 
baek  again  before  then,  we  proceeded  leisurely  up  country, 
visiting  difliarent  places  and  one  or  two  old  friends  on  the  way. 

At  Multan  I  received  a  cipher  telegram  from  Sir  Donald 
Stewart  informing  me  that  it  had  been  decided  to  mobilize 
two  Army  Corps,  and  that  I  was  to  have  command  of  the 
first.  This  was  eseiting  news,  and  we  lost  no  time  in 
making  our  way  to  Rawat  Findi,  where  we  should  be  in 
direct  communication  with  Head-Quarters,  and  hoped  to 
hear  what  had  taken  place  since  we  left  Calcutta  to  make 
it  necessary  to  prepare  for  war. 

I  soon  found  out  that  this  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Govei'nment  was  forced  on  them  by  the  representatives  of 
Russia  on  the  Boundary  Commission,  who  were  persistent 
in  their  attempts  to  encroach  on  Afghan  territory,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  in  a  position  to  control  the  approaches 
to  Herat,  a  Russian  occupation  of  which  fortress  we  could 
not  permit. 

Abdur  Rahman  arrived  at  Rawal  Pindi  on  the  last  day 
of  March ;  he  was  about  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  although 
he  required  a  stick  to  walk  with,  being  a  martyr  to  rheu- 
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matism,  and  very  atout,  hiB  appearance  was  decidedly 
dignified  and  impoBing.  He  bad  a  manly,  clever,  and 
rather  handsome  face,  marred  only  by  the  cruel  espression 
of  the  mouth,  and  bis  manner  was  sufficiently  courteous 
though  somewhat  abrapi 

Several  semi-private  meetings  took  place  between  the 
Viceroy  and  the  Amir,  at  the  first  of  which  His  Highness, 
after  expressing  his  appreciation  of  the  flattering  and 
cordial  reception  be  bad  met  with,  reminded  Lord  Duflerin 
that  he  bad  consistently  warned  the  British  Government  of 
the  approach  of  the  Bnssians  towards  Afghanistan  and  of  the 
unsettling  effect  their  advance  was  producing  on  the  minds 
of  bis  countrymen ;  and  be  advocated  the  necessity  for 
timely  action.  No  attention,  he  said,  had  been  paid  to  his 
warnings,  owing,  probably,  to  the  strife  of  parties  in 
England,  and  to  the  excessive  caution  of  the  British 
Government. 

Lord  Dufferin,  in  reply,  pointed  out  that  the  Amir 
had  been  advised  to  strengthen  northern  Afghanistan,  and 
that  the  services  of  Engineer  officers  had  been  offered  to 
him  for  the  purpose  of  putting  Herat  into  a  satisfactory 
state  of  defence.  His  Excellency  declared  that  England 
was  resolved  that  a  Bussian  advance  on  Herat  should  be 
met  by  a  declaration  of  war  ;  that  preparations  were  then 
being  made  to  give  effect  to  that  resolve ;  and  that  it  was 
now  absolutely  necessary  for  His  Highness  to  make  up  his 
mind  which  ot  his  two  powerful  neigbbonra  he  would  elect 
to  choose  as  his  ally. 

Abdur  Babman  thanked  the  Yiceroy  tor  his  offer  of  help, 
but  showed  plainly  that  be  had  no  intention  of  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  services  of  our  Engineers.    He  vowed 
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that  hiB  own  personal  wishes  were  entirely  in  favour  of  a 
close  and  practical  alliance  with  the  British,  but  that  bis 
sabjects  did  not  share  his  feelings  towards  as.  They  were 
'rude,  uneducated,  and  suspicious.'  He  hoped  that  in  time 
they  might  become  more  disposed  to  be  friendly,  but  at 
present  he  could-  not  pretend  to  rely  upon  them.  He 
then  disclosed  the  real  reason  for  his  ready  response  to 
the  Viceroy's  invitation  by  saying  that  he  would  gratefully 
receive  the  assistance  of  the  British  Government  in  the 
shape  of  money,  arms,  and  munitions  of  war. 

At  a  later  visit  the  conversation  tamed  upon  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  position  in  which  the  British  members  of  the 
Boundary  Ckimmiasion  were  placed,  and  the  impossibility 
of  the  Afghan  posts  being  able  to  hold  their  own  in  the 
face  of  a  Buesian  advance  was  explained  to  the  Amir. 
A  map  was  produced,  on  which  the  country  to  the  north 
of  Herat  was  carefully  examined,  and  Russia's  claims 
were  made  known  to  him.  Abdur  Rahman's  ideas  of 
topography  were  not  very  accurate,  but  he  displayed 
considerable  intelligence  in  his  questions  and  perception 
of  the  meaning  of  the  answers,  and  eventually  expressed 
his  wUlingness  to  leave  the  question  of  the  delimitation 
of  his  northern  frontier  in  the  hands  of  the  British 
Crovernment. 

On  the  6th  April  there  was  a  parade  of  the  troops, 
17,000  in  number,  and  that  evening  the  Amir  was 
present  at  a  state  banquet,  at  which,  after  the  usual 
loyal  toasts,  the  Viceroy  proposed  the  Amir's  health. 
His  Highness,  in  reply,  expressed  a  fervent  hope  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  British  Empire  might  long  endure, 
as  with  it  the  welfare  of  Afghanistan  was  bound  up.    He 
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had  watehed,  he  said,  the  progress  of  India  under  British 
role,  and  he  hoped  that  Afghanistan  might  flourish  in  like 
manner ;  and  he  ended  with  a  prayer  that  the  Almighty 
would  preserve  Her  Majesty's  troops  in  safety,  honour,  and 
efficiency. 

Two  days  later  the  Amir  was  pabUcIy  received  in  durbar 
by  the  Viceroy,  on  whose  right  hand  he  was  placed,  while 
the  Duke  of  Connaught  occupied  the  seat  on  his  left. 
After  a  few  words  had  been  exchanged,  Abdur  Rahman 
rose,  and  spoke  as  follows :  '  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the 
kindness  which  I  have  received  from  His  Excellency  the 
Viceroy,  and  of  the  favour  shown  me  by  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen-Empress.  In  return  for  this  kindness  and  favour, 
I  am  ready  with  my  army  and  people  to  render  any 
services  that  may  be  required  of  me  or  of  the  Afghan 
nation.  As  the  British  GoTernment  has  declared  that  it 
will  assist  me  in  repelling  any  foreign  enemy,  so  it  is  right 
and  proper  that  Afghanistan  should  unite  in  the  firmest 
manner,  and  side  by  side  by  the  British  Government.' 

On  being  presented,  amongst  other  gifts,  with  a  sword 
of  honour,  he  said  in  a  loud  and  determined  voice :  '  With 
this  sword  I  hope  to  smite  any  enemy  of  the  British 
Government.' 

That  same  evening  the  Viceroy  received  news  ol  the 
Russian  attack  on  Panjdeh,  and  commonicated  it  to 
the  Amir,  who  heard  it  with  extraordinary  eguanimi^,  not 
appearing  to  attach  any  gi'eat  importance  to  the  matter, 
and  attributing  the  defeat  of  his  troops  to  the  inferiority 
of  their  weapons.  He  observed  that  the  excuse  given  by 
the  BuBsiana,  that  the  Afghans  intended  to  attack  them, 
was  a  frivolous  pretext,  and  declared  all  that  his  men  had 
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done  was  very  properly  to  make  preparations  to  defend 
themaelves. 

Abdur  Bahman  had  expressed  a  desire  for  s  Britdsfa 
decoration,  so  shortly  before  his  departnre  from  India  he 
was  invested,  informally,  with  the  G.C.S.I.  As  the  train 
was  moving  off,  be  said  to  the  British  officers  assembled  on 
the  platform  :  '  I  wish  you  all  farewell,  and  commend  you  to 
the  care  of  God.  May  year  Government  endure  and  your 
honour  increase.  I  have  been  greatly  pleased  and  gratified 
by  the  sight  of  the  British  Army.  I  hope  and  am  certain 
that  the  friendship  now  existing  between  us  will  last  for  ever.' 

Abdur  Bahman  had,  indeed,  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  his  visit,  for  not  only  was  Lord 
Eipon's  promise  that  England  would  defend  his  kingdom 
against  foreign  aggression  ratified  by  Lord  Bofferin,  but 
the  Amir  was  given,  in  addition  to  the  large  sums  of 
money  and  the  coneiderable  amount  of  munitions  of  war 
already  received  by  him,  ten  lakhs  of  rupees,  20,000 
breech-loading  rifles,  a  Heavy  battery  of  four  guns  and 
two  howitzers,  a  Mountain  battery,  and  a  liberal  supply 
of  ammunition  for  both  guns  and  rifles. 

On  the  Amir's  departure  the  great  camp  was  broken  up, 
and  the  troops  returned  to  their  respective  stations,  all  pre- 
pared to  move  towards  the  Quetta  frontier  at  a  moment's 
notice.  The  Native  Chiefs,  in  taking  their  leave  of  the 
Viceroy,  were  profuse  in  their  ofEers  and  promises  of  help 
should  a  recourse  to  arms  be  found  necessary ;  and  Lord 
and  Lady  Dufferin's  numerous  guests,  who,  like  my  wife 
and  myself,  had  for  more  than  a  fortnight  been  recipients 
of  the  most  profuse  hospitality,  wished  their  generous  host 
and  hostess  a  hearty  good-bye. 
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Interesting  as  the  whole  proceeding  had  been,  by  far  the 
most  gratifying  result  of  the  gathering  iras  the  unmistak- 
able loyalty  dieplayed  by  the  Native  Rulers  who  were 
present,  as  well  as  by  those  in  distant  parts  of  India,  on 
bearing  of  the  unprovoked  attack  made  by  the  Russians  on 
the  Afghan  troops  at  Fanjdeh,  and  our  consequent  prepara- 
tions for  war.  The  greatest  enthusiasm  prevailed,  and  the 
various  military  camps  at  Bawal  Findi  were  crowded  with 
men  desirous  of  joining  the  rahks  of  our  army.  I  was 
literally  besieged  by  old  soldiers,  begging  that  they  might 
be  allowed  to  return  to  the  colours  and  light  once  more  for 
the  Sirkar ;  and  one  Native  officer,  who  had  been  with  me 
in  Afghanistan,  came  to  me  and  said:  'I  am  afraid,  sakih, 
I  am  too  old  and  infirm  to  do  more  work  myself ;  but  you 
must  take  my  two  sons  with  you — they  are  ready  to  die  for 
the.  Augreee.'* 

We  hastened  back  to  Madras,  and  reached  Ootacamund 
after  seven  consecutive  nights  in  the  train,  with  a  ther- 
mometer at  104°  in  the  daytime,  the  only  pause  in  our 
journey  being  at  Poona,  where  we  spent  a  few  hours  with 
our  friend  General  Sir  John  Ross. 

I  left  my  horses  at  Lahore,  and  for  some  weeks  lived  in 
daily  expectation  of  being  ordered  back  to  the  Punjab  to 
take  command  of  the  Ist  Army  Corps.  A  change  of 
Government,  however,  took  place  just  in  time  to  prevent 
the  war.  Lord  Salisbury's  deteiTsined  attitude  convinced 
Russia  that  no  further  encroachments  on  the  Afghan 
frontier  would  be  permitted  ;  she  ceased  the  '  game  of  brag ' 
she  had  been  allowed  to  play,  and  the  Boundary  Commission 
were  enabled  to  proceed  with  the  work  of  delimitation. 
*  A  Native  corruption  of  the  word  '  English.' 
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Wb  only  remained  three  months  at  'Ootj,'  for  on  the 
8th  Jaly  a  telegram  arrived  from  Lord  DufferiD  annonncing 
the  Queen'B  approval  of  my  being  appointed  to  Bucceed  Sir 
Donald  Stewart  as  Commander-in-Chief  in  India,  and 
granting  me  leave  to  visit  England  before  taking  ap 
the  appointment. 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  all  our  preparatiwie  for 
departure  had  been  made,  and  on  the  18th  August  we  left 
Eombay,  in  the  teeth  of  the  monsoon. 

Our  boy,  whose  holidays  had  jast  commenced,  met  us  at 
Venice,  and  we  loitered  in  Italy  and  Switzerland  on  our 
way  home.  I  spent  but  sis  weeks  in  England,  returning 
to  the  East  at  the  end  of  November,  to  join  my  new 
command.  I  met  Lord  DufFerin  at  Agra,  and  accompanied 
him  to  Gwalior,  whither  hia  Excellency  went  for  the  pur- 
pose of  formally  restoring  to  the  Maharaja  Scindia  the 
much  coveted  fortress  of  Gwalior,  which  had  been  occupied 
by  us  since  1858 — an  act  of  sound  policy,  enabling  ub  to 
withdraw  a  brigade  which  could  be  far  more  usefully  em- 
ployed elsewhere. 

At  Gwalior  we  received  the  news  of    the  capture  of 
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Mandala;,  and  I  sent  a  telegram  to  Lieutenant-General 
PrendergaBt,*  to  congratulate  him  on  the  successful  conduct 
of  the  Bnnua  Expedition. 

Afbirs  in  finrma  had  been  going  from  bad  to  worse  from 
the  time  King  Thebaw  came  to  the  throne  in  1876. 
Wholesale  murders  were  of  constant  occurrence  within  the 
precincts  of  the  palace;  dacoity  was  rife  throughout  the 
country,  and  British  officers  were  insnlted  to  such  an 
eiitent  that  the  Beaident  had  to  be  withdrawn.  In  1863  a 
special  Mission  was  sent  by  the  King  of  Burma  to  Paris, 
with  a  view  to  making  such  a  treaty  with  the  French 
Government  as  would  enable  him  to  appeal  to  France  for 
assistance,  in  the  event  of  his  being  involved  in  diffictiltieB 
with  England.  The  Mission  remained  eighteen  months  in 
Paris,  and  succeeded  in  ratifying  what  the  French  called  a 
'Commercial  Convention,'  under  the  terms  of  which  a 
French  Consul  was  located  at  Mandalay,  who  soon  gained 
sufficient  Mcendency  over  King  Thebaw  to  enable  him  to 
arrange  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  between  Mandalay 
and  Tonghu,  and  the  establishment  of  a  French  bank  at 
Mandalay,  by  means  of  which  France  would  speedily  have 
gained  full  control  over  the  principal  sources  of  Burmese 
revenue,  and  power  to  exclude  British  trade  from  the 
valley  of  the  Irrawaddy.  In  furtherance  of  these,  designs, 
the  King  picked  a  quarrel  with  a  British  trading 
company,  threatened  to  cancel  their  leases  for  cutting 
timber,  and  demanded  a  fine  of  ten  lakhs  of  rupees. 

The  Chief  Commissioner  proposed  arbitration,  bat  this 

was  declined,  and  the  King  refusing  to  modify  his  action 

with  regard  to  the  trading  company,  the  Viceroy  proposed 

*  Now  General  Sir  Harry  Prendergut,  V.G.,  E.C.B. 
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to  the  Secretory  of  State  for  India  that  an  ultim&tnm* 
should  be  sent  to  King  Thebaw. 

In  approving  of  the  ultimatum,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
expreeeed  his  opinion  that  its  despatch  should  be  con- 
current with  the  movement  of  troops  and  ships  to  Bangoon, 
that  an  answer  should  be  demanded  within  a  specified 
time,  and  that,  if  the  ultimatum  were  rejected,  an 
immediate  advance  on  MandaJay  should  be  made. 

A  force+  of  nearly  10,000  men  and  77  guns,  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant- General  Prendergast,  was  accord- 
ingly ordered  to  be  in  readiness  at  Thyetmyo  by  the 
14th  November,  and  as  the  reply  of  the  Burmese  Govern- 
ment was-  tantamount  to  a  refusal,  Prendergast  was  in- 
structed to  advance  on  Mandalay,  with  the  result  which 
it  was  my  pleasant  duty  to  congratulate  him  upon  in  mj 
capacity  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  AiToy  in  India. 

From  Gwalior  I  went  to  Delhi  to  prepare  for  a  Gamp 
of  Exercise  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  had  ever  before 
been  held.  Many  weak  points  in  the  Commissariat  and 
Transport  Department  having  become  only  too  apparent 
when  the  mobilization  of  the  two  Army  Corps  had  been 

"  The  ultimatum  intomied  King  Tbebaw  that  the  British  Oovem- 
ment  insisted  upon  an  Envoy  being  received  at  Uuidalay,  with  free 
access  to  the  King,  without  having  to  submit  to  any  humiliatiiig 
ceremony ;  that  pioceedings  against  tbe  bading  company  would  not 
be  permitted ;  that  a  Britisb  Agent,  with  a  snitable  guaril  of  honour 
and  steamer  for  his  personal  protection,  must  b«  permanently  stationed 
at  the  Burmese  capital ;  that  the  Bnrmeee  Ooveriuuent  must  regulate 
their  external  relations  in  accordance  with  British  advice ;  and  that 
proper  facihties  must  be  granted  for  the  opening  up  of  British  trade 
with  China  vid.  Bhamo. 

t  The  force  consiated  of  864  seamen  and  69  Marines  formed  into  m 
Naval  Brigade,  with  49  guns,  including  27  machine  guns,  and  S,0S9 
British  and  6,005  Native  soldiers,  with  28  guns. 
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imminent  the  previons  spring,  it  was  considered  necesBsrj 
to  test  our  readiness  for  war,  and  orders  for  the  strength 
and  composition  of  the  force  to  be  manoeuvred  had  been 
issued  before  Sir  Donald  Stewart  left  India. 

The  troops  were  divided  into  two  Army  Corps.  The 
northern  assembled  at  Umballa,  and  the  southern  at 
Gurgaon,  25  miles  from  Delhi,  the  points  of  concentration 
being  150  miles  apart. 

After  a  fortnight  passed  in  brigade  and  divisional 
movements,  the  opposing  forces  advanced,  and  on  the 
7th  January  they  came  into  contact  on  the  historic  battle- 
field of  Panipat.* 

Lord  DufTerin,  whose  interest  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
army  induced  him  to  come  all  the  way  from  Calcutta 
to  witness  the  last  two  days  mantBUvres,  was  present — 
with  the  twelve  '  foreign  ofBcers  't  from  the  principal 
armies  of  Europe  and  America,  who  had  been  invited  to 
attend  the  camp — at  a  march-past  of  the  whole  force  of 
35,000  men  on  the  18th.  It  was  a  fine  sight,  though 
marred  by  a  heavy  thunderstorm  and  a  perfect  deluge  of 
rain,  and  was  really  a  greater  test  of  what  the  troops  could 
do  than  if  we  had  had  the  perfect  weather  we  had  hoped 

*  Pasipftt  is  famona  for  three  great  battles  fought  in  its  immediftte 
neighbonrhood :  one  in  1526,  by  the  Emperor  Bab«r  sgunst  Sultan 
Ibrahim,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Mogol  dynasty; 
the  second  in  1556,  when  the  Emperor  Akbar  beat  the  Hindu  General 
of  the  Afghan  usurper,  and  re-established  the  Moguls  in  power;  and 
the  third  in  1761,  when  Ahmed  Shah  Duroni  defeated  the  Mahrattas. 

t  I  was  much  gratified  at  receiving  subsequently  from  His  Imperial 
Majesty  the  Emperor  William  I.  and  from  the  Crown  Prineeas  of 
PrDssia  antograph  letters  of  acknowledgment  of,  and  thanks  for,  the 
reoeption  accorded  and  the  attention  paid  to  Majors  von  Huene  and 
Ton  Hagenau,  the  two  representatives  of  the  Qerman '  army  who 
attended  these  mauteuvres. 
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for.  The  *  foreign  officers '  were,  apparently,  somewhat 
surprised  at  the  fine  physique  and  efficiency  of  our  Native 
soldiers,  but  they  all  remarked  on  the  paucity  of  British 
officers  with  the  Indian  regiments,  which  I  eould  not  but 
acknowledge  was,  as  it  still  is,  a  weak  point  in  oar  military 
organization. 

When  the  camp  was  broken  up,  I  accompanied  the 
Viceroy  to  Burma,  where  we  arrived  early  in  February, 
1886.  Lord  Dofferin  must,  I  think,  have  been  pleased  at 
the  reception  he  met  with  at  Bangoon.  The  people  gene- 
rally tried  in  every  possible  way  to  show  their  gratitude  to 
the  Viceroy,  under  whose  auspices  the  annexation  of  Upper 
Burma  had  been  carried  out,  and  each  nationahty  had 
erected  a  triumphal  arch  in  its  own  particular  quarter  of 
the  town. 

From  Bangoon  we  went  to  Mandalay,  where  Lord 
Dufferin  formally  announced  the  annexation  by  England 
of  all  that  part  of  Upper  Burma  over  which  King  Thebaw 
had  held  sway-  We  then  proceeded  to  Madras,  where  I 
parted  from  the  Viceregal  party  and  travelled  to  Bombay  to 
meet  my  wife.  Leaving  her  at  Simla  to  arrange  our  house, 
which  had  been  considerably  altered  and  added  to,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  North-West  Frontier,  for  the  question  of  its 
defence  was  one  which  interested  me  very  deeply,  and  I 
hoped  that,  from  the  position  I  now  held  as  a  member  of 
the  Government  of  India,  I  should  be  able  to  get  my 
ideas  on  this,  to  India,  all-important  subject  listened  to, 
if  not  altogether  carried  out. 

The  defence  of  the  frontier  had  been  considered  under 
the  orders  of  my  predecessor  by  a  Committee,  the  members 
of  which  had  recorded  their  several  opinions  as  to  the 
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means  which  ehoald  be  adopted  to  make  India  secure, 
fiut  Sur  Donald  Stewart  relinqalshed  his  command  before 
anything  coald  be  done  to  give  effect  to  the  measnrea  they 
advised. 

The  matter  had  therefore  to  be  taken  up  afresh  by 
me,  and  I  carefnlly  studied  the  recommendations  of  the 
'  Defence  Committee '  before  visiting  the  frontier  to  refresh 
my  memory  by  personal  inspection  as  to  the  points  to  be 
defended. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  none  of  the  members,  with  the 
exception  of  Sir  Charles  Maegregor  and  the  secretary. 
Major  W.  G.  Nicholson,  at  all  appreciated  the  great  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  our  position  since  the  near 
approach  of  Bussia,  and  our  consequent  promise  k>  the 
Amir  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  his  kingdom,  had  widened 
the  limit  of  our  responsibilities  from  the  sonthern  to  the 
northern  bonndary  of  Afghanistan. 

Less  than  a  year  before  we  had  been  on  the  point  of 
declaring  war  with  Bussia  because  of  her  active  inter- 
ference with  '  the  authority  of  a  sovereign — our  protected 
ally — who  had  committed  no  offence*;'  and  even  now  it 
was  not  certain  that  peace  could  be  preserved,  by  reason 
of  the  outrageous  demands  made  by  the  Buasian  members 
of  the  Boundary  Commission  as  to  the  direction  which  the 
line  of  delimitation  between  Bnssian  and  Afghan  territory 
should  take. 

It  was  this  widening  of  our  responsibilities  which  pre- 
vented me  from  agreeing  with  the  recommendations  of  the 

*  Words  used  bj  Mr.  QlitdBloQe  when  asking  for  a  vote  of  oredit 
for  £6,600,000  for  specUl  prepiirations  in  oonnexion  with  the  Afghan 
diffiooltj. 
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Defence  Committee,  for  the  majority  of  the  members  laid 
greater  etress  on  the  neceeBity  for  constracting  nmneroue 
fortifications,  than  upon  Unes  of  communication,  which  I 
conceived  to  be  of  infinitely  greater  importance,  as  afford- 
ing the  means  of  bringing  all  the  strategical  points  on  the 
frontier  into  direct  commanication  with  the  railway  system 
of  India,  and  enabling  us  to  mass  our  troops  rapidly,  should 
we  be  called  upon  to  aid  Afghanistan  in  repelling  attack 
from  a  foreign  Power. 

Fortifications,  of  the  nature  of  entrenched  positions, 
were  no  doubt,  to  some  extent,  necessary,  not  to  guard 
against  our  immediate  neighbours,  for  experience  had 
taught  ns  that  without  outside  assistance  they  are  in- 
capable of  a  combined  movement,  but  for  the  protection  of 
such  depots  and  storehouses  as  would  have  to  be  con- 
structed, and  as  a  support  to  the  army  in  the  field. 

The  line  chosen  at  that  time  for  an  advance  was  by 
Qnetta  and  Kandahar.  In  the  first  instance,  therefore,  I 
wended  my  way  to  Baluchistan,  where  I  met  and  consulted 
with  the  Governor-General's  Agent,  Sir  Bobert  Sandeman, 
and  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Sind-Pishin  Bailway, 
Brigadier-General  Browne." 

We  together  inspected  the  Kwaja-Amran  range,  through 
which  the  Eohjak  tunnel  now  runs,  and  I  decided  that  the 
best  position  for  an  entrenched  camp  was  to  the  rear  of 
that  range,  in  the  space  between  the  Takatu  and  Mashalik 
mountains.  This  open  ground  was  less  than  four  miles 
broad  ;  nature  bad  made  its  flanks  perfectly  secure,  and  in 

*  Tbe  late  Major-OenenJ  Sir  Juuea  Browne,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B.,  who, 
like  Sir  Bobert  Suidemu),  died  while  holding  the  important  and 
tesponBtble  podtion  of  Oovemoi'- General's  A^ent  in  Baluchiatan. 
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front  waa  a  network  of  ravines  capable  of  being  made  quite 
impaasable  by  simply  flooding  them.  It  was  unfortunate  that 
the  railway  had  been  marked  oat  in  front  instead  of  in  rear 
of  the  Takatu  range,  and  that  its  construction  was  too  far 
advanced  before  the  question  of  defence  came  to  be  con- 
sidered to  admit  of  its  being  altered,  otherwise  this  position 
would  have  been  a  complete  protection  for  the  line  of  rail  also. 

Having  come  to  a  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  measures 
to  be  taken  for  meeting  the  offensive  and  defensive  require- 
ments of  Qnetta  and  the  Bolan  Pass,  I  turned  my  attention 
to  Peshawar  and  the  Ehyber  Pass,  which  were  infinitely 
more  difficult  to  deal  with,  because  of  the  political  con- 
siderations involved. 

Over  the  whole  of  Baluchistan  we  had  entire  control, 
80  that  in  the  event  of  an  army  moving  in  that  direction 
we  could  depend  upon  the  resources  of  the  country  being  at 
our  disposal,  and  the  people  remaining,  at  least,  neutral. 
But  on  the  Peshawar  side  the  circumstances  were  altogether 
different :  the  tribes  were  hostile  to  a  degree,  and  no 
European's  life  was  safe  across  the  frontier.  Except 
in  the  Ehyber  itself  (where  the  policy  of  eHtablishing 
friendly  relations  with  the  Airidis,  and  utilizing  them  to 
keep  open  the  pass,  had  been  most  successfully  practised 
by  the  political  officer,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Warburton), 
we  could  not  depend  on  the  tribesmen  remaining  passive, 
much  less  helping  us  if  we  advanced  into  Afghanistan. 
While,  should  an  army  attempt  to  invade  India  from  that 
direction,  we  should  to  a  certainty  have  every  man  of  the 
200,000  warlike  people  who  inhabit  the  mountainous 
district  from  Ghitral  to  Baluchistan  combining  against  us, 
and  pouring  into  India  from  every  outlet. 
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For  these  reoBODS  I  recorded  a  strong  opinion  in  oppoei- 
tioD  to  the  propoaals  of  the  Defence  Committee,  which  were 
in  favour  ol  the  conetmction  of  a  large  magazine  at 
Peshawar  and  extensive  entrenched  works  at  the  moatb  of 
the  Khyber.  I  pointed  out  the  extreme  danger  of  a 
position  communication  with  which  could  be  cut  off,  and 
which  could  be  more  or  less  easily  turned,  for  it  was  clear 
to  me  that  until  we  had  succeeded  in  inducing  the  border 
tribes  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  us,  and  to  believe  that 
their  interests  were  identical  with  ours,  the  Peshawar  valley 
would  become  untenable  should  any  general  disturbance 
take  place ;  and  that,  instead  of  entrenchments  close  to 
the  Khyber  Pass,  we  required  a  position  upon  which  the 
garrisons  of  Feshawar  and  Nowahera  could  fall  back  and 
await  the  arrival  of  reinforcements. 

For  this  position  I  selected  a  spot  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Kabul  river,  between  Ehairabad  and  the  Indus ;  it  oom- 
manded  the  passage  of  the  latter  river,  and  could  easily  be 
strengthened  by  defensive  works  outside  the  old  fort  of 
Attock. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  by  those  of  my  readers 
who  have  any  knowledge  of  our  North- West  Frontier,  or  are 
interested  in  the  question  of  the  defence  of  India,  that 
other  routes  exist  between  the  Bolan  and  the  Khyber  Passes 
which  might  be  made  use  of  either  by  an  army  invading 
India,  or  by  a  force  sent  from  India  to  the  assistance  of 
Afghanistan ;  and  by  such  it  will  probably  be  asked,  as 
was  the  case  when  my  recommendations  were  being  dis- 
cussed, why  I  did  not  advise  these  lines  to  be  similarly 
guarded.  My  reply  was,  and  is,  that  there  are  no  arsenals 
or  depots  near  these  passes  to  be  protected,  as  at  Quetta 
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and  Bawul  Findi ;  that  we  should  not  be  likely  to  ase  them 
for  an  army  moving  into  Afghanistan ;  that,  although 
small  parties  of  the  enemy  might  come  by  them,  the  main 
body  of  a  force  operating  towards  India  is  bomid  to  advance 
by  the  Khyber,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  debouch 
directly  on  highly  cultivated  country  and  good  roads  lead- 
ing to  all  the  great  cities  of  the  Punjab ;  and  finally  that,, 
even  if  our  finances  would  admit  of  the  construction  of 
such  a  long  line  of  forts,  it  would  be  impossible  for  our 
limited  army  to  supply  the  garrisons  for  them. 

Having  completed  my  inspection  of  the  frontier,  I  returned 
to  Simla  and  drew  up  a  memorandum  declaring  the  convic- 
tion I  had  arrived  at  after  careful  deliberation,  that  the 
improvement  of  our  communications  was  of  far  greater 
importance  than  the  immediate  construction  of  forts  and 
entrenchments,  and  that,  while  I  would  not  spare  money  in 
strengthening  well-defined  positions,  the  strategical  value  of 
which  was  unmistakable,  I  would  not  trouble  about  those 
places  the  primary  importance  of  fortifying  which  was  open 
to  argument,  and  which  might  never  be  required  to  be 
defended ;  these,  I  contended,  might  be  left  alone,  except 
so  far  aa  to  make  a  careful  study  of  their  localities  and 
determine  how  they  could  best  be  taken  advantage  of  should 
occasion  require.  My  note  ended  with  the  following  words : 
'  Meanwhile  I  would  push  on  our  communications  with  all 
possible  speed;  we  must  have  roads,  and  we  must  have 
railways ;  they  cannot  be  made  on  short  notice,  and  every 
rupee  spent  upon  them  now  will  repay  t^  tenfold  here- 
after. Nothing  will  tend  to  secure  the  safety  of  the 
frontier  so  much  as  the  power  of  rapidly  concentrating 
troops  on  any  threatened  point,  and  nothing  will  strengthen 
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our  military  position  more  than  to  open  out  the  country 
and  improve  onr  relations  with  the  frontier  tribes.  There 
are  no  better  civilizers  than  roads  and  railways;  and 
although  some  of  those  recommended  to  be  made  may 
never  be  required  for  military  purposes,  they  will  be  of 
the  greatest  assistance  to  the  civil  power  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  country.' 

Accompanying  this  paper  was  a  statement  of  the  defen- 
sive works  which,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  taken  in  hand 
without  delay ;  also  of  the  positions  which  required  careful 
study,  and  the  roads  and  railways  which  should  be  con- 
structed, to  make  the  scheme  of  defence  complete. 

Seven  years  later,  when  I  gave  up  my  command  of  the 
Army  in  India,  I  had  the  supreme  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  I  left  our  North- West  Frontier  secure,  so  far  as  it  was 
possible  to  make  it  so,  hampered  as  we  were  by  want  of 
money.  The  necessary  fortifications  had  been  completed, 
schemes  for  the  defence  of  the  various  less  important 
positions  had  been  prepared,  and  the  roads  and  railways, 
in  my  estimation  of  such  vast  importance,  had  either  been 
finished  or  were  well  advanced. 

Moreover,  our  position  with  regard  to  the  border  tribes 
had  gradually  come  to  be  better  understood,  and  it  had 
been  realized  that  they  would  be  a  powerful  support  to 
whichever  side  might  be  able  to  count  upon  their  aid ;  the 
policy  of  keeping  them  at  arm's  length  had  been  aban- 
doned, and  the  advantages  of  reciprocal  communicaticm 
were  becoming  more  appreciated  by  them  and  by  us. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  these  results  could  be 
achieved  without  a  considerable  amount  of  opposition, 
owing  partly  to  the  majority  of  our  countrymen  (even 
amongst  those  who  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  their 
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lives  in  Indift)  failing  to  recognize  the  change  that  bad 
taken  place  in  the  relative  positions  of  G-reat  Britain 
and  Bussia  in  Asia,  and  to  their  disbelief  in  the  steady 
advance  of  Bussia  towards  Afghanistan  being  in  any 
way  connected  with  India,  or  in  Bussia's  wish  or  power 
to  threaten  our  Eastern  Empire.*  The  idea  was  very 
common,  too,  amongst  people  who  had  not  deeply  con- 
sidered the  subject,  that  all  proposals  for  gaining  control 
over  our  troublesome  neighbours  on  the  border,  or  for 
facilitating  the  massing  of  troops,  meant  an  aggressive 
policy,  and  were  made  with  the  idea  of  annexing  more 
territory,  instead  of  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  safety  of 
India,  and  enabling  us  to  fulfil  our  engagements. 

Happily,  the  Viceroys  who  governed  India  while  I  was 
Commander-in-Chief  were  not  amongst  those  who  held 
these  opinions ;  and  while  they  had  no  expectation  of 
India  being  invaded  in  the  near  future,  they  realized 
that  we  could  not  unconcernedly  look  on  while  a  great 
Power  was,  step  by  step,  creepmg  closer  to  oar  possessions. 
It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance,  too,  that,  for  the  first  five 
years  I  was  at  the  head  of  the  Army  in  India,  I  had  as  my 
military  colleague  in  Council  the  late  General  Sir  George 
Chesney,  a  man  of  unquestionable  talent  and  sound  judg- 
ment, to  whose  cordial  support,  not  only  in  frontier  a&irs, 
but  in  all  my  efforts  to  promote  the  efficiency  and  welfare 
of  the  soldier,  I  was  very  greatly  indebted. 

*  A  Statmman  of  higb  reputation  in  England  was  bo  strong  in  hi* 
disbelief  of  the  necessity  for  making  any  preparations  in  India,  that 
he  publicly  stated  that  if  the  only  barrier  between  Bussia  in  Aua  and 
Britain  in  Asia  were  a  monntun  ridge,  or  a  stream,  or  a  fence,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  preserving  peace  between  Bussia  and  the 
'United  Eii^dom. — Speech  delivered  by  the  Bight  Hon.  John  Bright, 
U.P.,  at  Birmingham  on  the  16th  April,  1879. 
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CHAPTER  LXVI. 

Many  interesting  and  important  questions  had  to  be 
dealt  with  during  this  my  first  year  as  a  member  of  the 
Viceroy's  Conncil,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  me  to  be  able 
to  bring  before  the  Government  of  India  a  scheme  which 
my  wife  had  had  very  mach  at  heart  for  many  years — lor 
supplying  skilled  nursing  to  the  military  hospitals  in  India. 
That  our  sick  soldiers  (officers  and  men)  should  be  entirely 
dependent  for  nursing,  even  in  times  of  the  most  dangerous 
illness,  on  the  tender  mercies  of  '  the  orderly  on  duty,'  who, 
whether  kind-hearted  or  the  reverse,  was  necessarily  utterly 
untrained  and  ignorant  of  the  requirements  of  sickness,  was 
a  source  of  anhappinees  to  her,  and  had  been  felt  as  a  cruel 
want  by  many ;  but  whenever  she  had  discussed  the  subject 
with  those  who  might  have  helped  her,  she  was  told  that 
proposals  for  supplying  this  want  had  already  been  made, 
that  the  Government  could  not,  nor  would  they  ever  be  able 
to,  act  on  such  proposals,  on  account  of  the  prohibitory 
expense,  so  she  felt  there  was  no  use  in  making  any  appeal 
until  I  might  be  in  a  position  to  see  that  any  suggestions 
made  by  her  would  be  certain  to  receive  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  Government.  This  time  had  now  arrived, 
and  almost  directly  Lady  Boberts  returned  to  India  in 
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1866  she  drew  np  a  scheme  for  Bapplying  lady  nurBeB 
to  the  military  hospitalB  tbroughoat  India,  and  set  to  work 
to  try  and  get  the  support  of  some  of  the  priacipal  Medical 
officers.  To  her  great  joy,  her  recommendations  were 
accepted  by  Lord  Dafferin  and  his  Goaaoil,  and  her  note 
upon  the  subject  was  sent  home  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
strongly  backed  up  by  the  Government  of  India.  Lord 
Cross  happily  viewed  the  matter  in  a  favourable  light,  and 
consented,  not  only  to  a  certain  number  of  nurses  being 
sent  out  the  following  year  aa  an  experiment,  but  to  the 
whole  of  the  cost  of  the  movement  being  borne  by  the 
State,  with  the  exception  of  the  provision  of  '  Homes  in  the 
Hills '  for  the  nursing  sisters  as  health  resorts,  and  to 
prevent  the  expense  to  G-ovemment  of  their  having  to  be 
sent  home  on  sick-leave  when  worn  out  by  their  trying  work 
m  the  plains.  The  Secretary  of  State,  however,  declared 
these  '  Homes  '  to  be  '  an  important  part '  of  the  nursing 
scheme, '  and  indispensable  to  its  practical  working,'  but 
considered  that  they  should  be  provided  by  private  sub- 
scription, a  condition  my  wife  undertook  to  carry  out.  She 
appealed  to  the  Army  in  India  to  help  her,  and  with 
scarcely  an  exception  every  regiment  and  battery  generously 
responded — even  the  private  soldiers  subscribed  largely  in 
proportion  to  their  small  means — so  that  by  the  beginning 
of  the  following  year  my  wife  was  able  to  set  about  pur- 
chasmg  and  building  suitable  houses. 

'  Homes '  were  established  at  Mm^ee,  Kasauli  and 
Quetta,  in  Bengal,  and  at  Wellington'  in  Madras,  and 

*  The  homes  at  Quetta  and  Wellington  were  eventoallj  taken  over 
bj  GoTenunent,  and  Lady  Roberta'  nnrsea,  who  worked  in  the  military 
hoa^taJe  at  these  atatioDS,  were  replaced  by  Government  nurses  when 
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hj  making  a  farther  appeal  to  the  officers  of  the  army,  and 
with  the  aaaistance  of  kind  and  liberal  friends  in  England 
and  India,  and  the  proceeds  of  varions  entertainments.  Lady 
Itoberta  vas  able  to  supply,  in  connexion  with  the  '  Homes ' 
at  Murree  and  Easauli,  wards  for  the  reception  of  sick  officers, 
with  a  staff  of  nurses"  in  attendance,  whose  ealaries, 
passages,  etc.,  are  all  paid  out  of  'Lady  Boberts's  Fund.' 
My  wife  was  induced  to  do  this  from  having  known  many 
young  officers  saccomb  owing  to  want  of  care  and  improper 
food  at  hotels  or  clubs  on  being  sent  to  the  Hills  after  a 
hard  fight  for  life  in  the  plains,  if  they  were  not  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  personal  friends  to  look  after  them. 
Although  it  is  anticipating  events,  I  may  as  well  say  here 
that  the  nursing  experiment  proved  a  complete  success, 
and  now  every  large  military  hospital  in  India  has  its 
staff  of  nurses,  and  there  are  altogether  4  superiutendenta, 
9  deputy  superintendents,  and  89  nursing  sisters,  in  India. 
There  are  many  more  wanted  in  the  smaller  stations, 
where  there  is  often  great  loss  of  life  from  lack  of  proper 
nursing,  and  surely,  as  my  wife  pointed  out  in  her  first 
appeal,  '  when  one  considers  what  an  expensive  article 
the  British  soldier  is,  costing,  as  he  does,  £100  before 
landing  in  India,  it  seems  certain  that  on  the  score  of 
economy  alone,  altogether  setting  aside  the  humane  aspect 
of  the  question,  it  is  well  worth  the  State's  while  to  provide 
him  with  the  skilled  nursing  care '  which  has  ap  to  now 
saved  so  many  lives. 

the  increase  to  the  Army  NurBmg  Servioe  admitted  of  this  bemg 
doae. 

*  When  the  '  Homes  in  the  Hills '  Eire  closed  during  the  cold  months, 
these  nnrses  attend  aick  ofBcers  in  their  own  houses  in  the  pUins,  free 
of  charge  except  travelling  expenses. 
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That  ofBcers  as  veil  ae  men  might  benefit  by  the 
devotion  of  the  '  nursing  sister,'  I  waa  able  to  arrange 
in  all  the  large  hospitals  for  some  room,  or  rooms,  used 
until  then  for  other  purposes,  to  be  appropriated  for  an 
ofBcers'  ward  or  wards,  and  these  have  proved  a  great  boon 
to  the  younger  officers  whose  income  does  not  admit  of 
their  obtauiing  the  expensive  care  of  a  nurse  from  one  of 
the  large  civil  hospitals  in  the  Presidency  towns. 

The  next  most  interesting  question,  and  also  the  most 
pressing,  which  had  to  be  considered  by  the  Viceroy's 
Council  during  the  summer  of  1666,  was  the  pacification 
of  Upper  Burma.  People  in  England  had  expressed 
surprise  at  this  being  so  long  delayed.  It  is  extremely 
easy,  however,  to  sit  at  home  and  talk  of  what  should 
be  done,  but  very  difficult  to  say  how  to  do  it,  and  more 
difficult  still  to  carry  it  out.  To  establish  law  and 
order  in  a  country  nearly  as  large  as  France,  in  which 
daeoity  is  looked  upon  as  an  honourable  profession, 
would  be  no  light  task  even  in  Europe;  but  when  the 
country  to  be  settled  has  a  deadly  climate  for  several 
months  in  the  year,  is  covered  to  a  great  extent  with 
jungle,  and  is  without  a  vestige  of  a  road,  the  task  assumes 
gigantic  proportions.  In  Upper  Burma  the  garrison  was 
only  sufficient  to  keep  open  communication  along  the  line 
of  the  Irrawaddy,  and,  to  add  to  the  embarrassment  of 
the  situation,  disaffection  had  spread  to  Lower  Burma, 
and  disturbances  had  broken  out  in  the  almost  unknown 
district  between  Upper  Burma  and  Assam. 

It  was  arranged  to  send  strong  reinforcements  to  Burma 
so  soon  as  the  unhealthy  season  should  be  over  and  it  would 
be  safe  for  the  troops  to  go  there,  and  Lieutenant-General 
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Sir  Herbert  Maepherson  {who  hftd  eacceeded  me  aa  Com- 
maDder-in-Chief  in  Madras)  wae  directed  to  proceed 
thither. 

In  October  my  wiie  and  I,  with  some  of  my  BtafF,  started 
from  Simla  on  a  trip  across  the  Hills,  with  the  object  of  in- 
specting the  stations  of  Dhurmsala  and  Dalhousie  before  it 
was  cool  enough  to  begin  my  winter  tour  in  the  plains. 
We  crossed  the  Jalanrie  Pass,  between  11,000  and  12,000 
feet  high,  and  travelling  through  the  beautiful  Kuln 
valley  and  over  the  Babbu  motmtain,  we  finally  arrived  at 
Palampur,  the  centre  of  the  tea  industry  in  the  Kangra 
valley.  Having  been  cut  off  from  telegraphic  communica- 
tion for  some  time,  we  went  straight  to  the  telegraph-office 
for  news,  and  found  at  the  moment  a  message  being 
deciphered  which  brought  me  the  terribly  sad  information 
that  General  Maepherson  had  died  of  fever  in  Burma.  In 
him  the  country  had  lost  a  good  soldier,  and  I  a  friend 
and  comrade  for  whom  I  had  a  great  regard  and  admira- 
tion. We  were  discussing  his  untimely  end,  and  I  was 
considering  who  should  replace  htm,  when  a  second 
message  arrived.  This  was  from  Lord  DufFerin,  telling  me 
that  he  wished  me  to  transfer  my  Head-Quarters  to  Burma, 
and  arrange  to  remain  there  until  '  the  neck  of  the  bosiness 
was  broken.' 

I  hurried  to  Calcutta,  embarked  in  the  first  mail-steamer, 
and  landed  at  Rangoon  on  the  9th  November. 

Sir  Charles  Bernard  (the  Chief  Commissioner)  and 
General  White  had  done  well  under  very  difficult  circum- 
stances; but  owing  partly  to  large  districts  being  im- 
passable from  months  of  heavy  rain,  and  partly  to  the 
change  in  Commanders,  unavoidable  inaction  bad  been 
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forced  upon  oar  troope,  and  the  dacoits  had  in  conaequenca 
madie  head  against  us. 

Having  been  in  constant  correspondenoe  with  General 
White,  I  had  been  kept  informed  of  his  plans,  and,  as  his 
responsible  Chief,  I  had  approved  of  them;  I  therefore 
had  the  somewhat  compheated  military  sitaation  at  my 
fingers'  ends,  and  did  not  need  to  lose  a  single  day  in 
arranging  for  a  series  of  combined  movements  being 
carried  on  all  over  the  country. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  recently  arrived  reinforoementa 
would  be  sufficient  for  all  requirements,  but  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  the  difBculties  connected  with  the  pacifica- 
tion of  Burma  had  been  underrated,  and  that,  in  addition 
to  more  troops,  an  efficient  civil  administration  would  have 
to  be  provided,  to  take  the  place  of  military  authority  so 
soon  as  anything  like  organized  resistance  had  been 
crushed ;  for  to  deal  with  ordinary  robbers  I  conceived 
to  be  work  more  suited  to  police  than  to  soldiers. 
Upwards  of  thirty  years'  experience  had  proved  that  the 
Burmese  could  not  be  relied  upon  for  this  kind  of  service ; 
I  therefore  recommended  that  a  large  body  of  police 
should  be  raised  In  India  without  delay,  and  given  a 
semi-military  organization,  and  in  the  meantime  I  asked 
for,  and  was  given,  five  additional  regiments. 

I  felt  very  confident  of  success,  for  I  had  taken  great 
care  in  the  selection  of  the  brigade  commanders  and  staff 
officers,  and  I  knew  the  troops  could  be  depended  upon  in 
any  emergency  that  was  likely  to  arise.  Nevertheless,  as  the 
work  they  would  have  to  perform  was  of  rather  an  unusual 
character,  irksome  as  well  as  difficult,  I  thought  it  advisaUe 
to  issue  some  general  instructions  for  the  guidance  of  the 
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ofScera  in  command  of  the  different  columnB.*  These  in- 
structions were  carried  out  eo  intelligently,  and  the  troops 
did  such  good  service,  especially  a  very  fine  body  of  Mounted 
Infantry  raised  and  organized  by  Major  Symons,  of  the 
South  Wales  Borderers,  that  before  I  returned  to  India  in 
February,  1887, 1  was  able  to  report  that  the  country  was 
gradually  becoming  quiet  and  the  Burmese  reconciled  to  our 
mle.  Most  of  the  principal  dacoit  leaders  had  been  killed 
or  captured,  and  villages  which  had  been  in  their  hands  for 
months  were  being  re-occupied  by  their  legitimate  in- 
habitants ;  caravans  were  coming  into  Mandalay  almost 
daily  from  districts  on  the  Chinese  borders  ;  contracts  for 
making  roads  were  readily  taken  up,  and  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  labour  for  the  railway  then  heang 
constructed  between  Lower  Burma  and  Mandalay,  the  first 
sod  of  which  was  turned  within  a  month  of  my  arrival  at 
that  place. 

In  achieving  these  satisfactory  results  X  was  materially 
aided  by  the  hearty  co-operation  of  Sir  Charles  Bernard 
and  the  civO  officers  serving  under  him ;  while  the  entire 
absence  of  fanaticism  amongst  the  Burmese,  and  their 
cheerful,  happy  natures,  facilitated  our  intercourse  with 
them.  I  received,  besides,  most  valuable  assistance  from 
the  Buddhist  Poongkiet,  or  monks,  with  many  of  whom  I 
made  friends.  From  the  fact  that  education,  secular  and 
religious,  is  imparted  by  these  monks,  and  that  every  male, 
from  the  King  to  the  humblest  peasant,  was  obliged  to  enter 
a  monastery  and  wear  the  saffron  garb  of  a  monk  for  a 
certain  period,  the  priesthood  had  enormous  influence  with 
the  Bmrmese.  There  are  no  hereditary  Chiefs  or  Nobles  in 
*  These  instructioiia  ure  given  in  th«  Appendii. 
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Burma,  the  Poonghie$  being  &e  advisers  of  the  people  and 
the  centre  roond  which  Native  society  revolves. 

Our  ocoupBtion  of  Upper  Burma  was  necessarily  a  great 
blow  to.  the  Buddhist  priesthood,  for  many  of  the  monas- 
teries* were  kept  up  entirely  by  the  King,  Queen,  and 
Ministers  of  State ;  and,  as  it  was  most  advisable  to  have 
the  influence  of  the  monks  in  our  favom*,  I  recommended 
that  a  monthly  stipend  should  be  paid  to  the  Archbishop 
and  two  senior  Bishops  of  Mandalay.  They  showed  their 
gratitude  by  doing  all  they  conld  to  help  me,  and  when 
I  was  leaving  the  country  the  old  Thathanabain  (Arch- 
bishop) accompanied  me  as  far  as  Rangoon.  We  cor- 
responded till  his  death,  and  I  still  hear  occasionally  from 
one  or  other  of  my  Poongkie  friends. 

I  remained  only  a  short  time  in  Calcutta  on  my 
return  to  India,  and  then  started  off  again  for  the  North- 
West  Frontier,  in  company  with  General  Chesney,  who 
had  previously  erpressed  his  general  coQonrrence  in  my 
defence  proposals,  but  was  anxious  to  see  the  several 
positions  and  jndge  for  himself,  from  an  Engineer's  point 
of  view,  of  their  suitability  to  be  treated  as  I  suggested. 
It  was  a  great  source  of  contentment  to  me  to  find  that 
the  sites  chosen  and  the  style  of  entrenchments  I  bad 
advocated  commended  themselves  to  my  expert  com- 
panion. 

Simla  was  more  than  usually  gay  daring  the  summer  of 
1887,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  entertainments  given 
in  celebration  of  Her  Majesty's  Jubilee.  We  had  juat  added 
a  ballroom  to  '  Snowdon,'  and  we  inaugurated  its  opening 

*  ManasterieB  in  Burma  are  not  merely  dweUing-plaoeB  for  the 
monks,  but  are  the  whoola  where  all  education  is  carried  on. 
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hj  a  fancy  ball  on  the  Slat  June,  in  honour  of  the  auspieions 
anniversary. 

My  name  appeared  in  the  Jubilee  Gazette  ae  having  been 
given  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Indian  Empire,  but  what  I 
valaed  still  more  was  the  acceptance  by  the  Government 
of  India  of  my  strong  recommendation  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Club  or  Institate  in  every  British  regiment  and 
battery  in  India.  In  urging  that  this  measure  should  be 
favourably  considered,  I  had  said  that  the  British  Army  in 
India  could  have  no  better  or  more  generally  beneficial 
memorial  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee  than  the  aboUtioo  of  that 
relic  of  barbarism,  the  canteen,  and  its  supersession  by  an 
Institute,  in  which  the  soldier  would  have  under  the  same 
roof  a  reading-room,  recreation-room,  and  a  decently- 
managed  refreshment>room. 

Lord  Dofierin's  Government  met  my  views  in  the  most 
liberal  spirit,  and  with  the  sanction  of  Lord  Gross  '  The 
Begimental  Institute '  became  a  recognized  establishment, 
a  fact  which  my  colleagues  in  Council  referred  to  as  a 
second  Jubilee  honour  for  me ! 

At  a  time  when  nearly  every  soldier  could  read  and 
write,  and  when  we  hoped  to  attract  to  the  army  men  of 
a  better  stamp  and  more  respectable  antecedents  than 
those  of  which  it  was  composed  in  '  the  good  old  days,' 
it  appeared  to  me  a  humiliating  anachronism  that  the 
degrading  system  of  the  canteen  should  still  prevail,  and 
that  it  was  impossible  for  any  man  to  retain  his  self- 
respect  if  he  were  driven  to  take  his  glass  of  beer  under 
the  rules  by  which  regimental  canteens  were  governed.  I 
believed,  too,  that  the  more  the  status  of  the  rank  and  file 
could  be  raised,  and  the  greater  the  efforts  made  to  provide 
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tb«ii  with  rational  recreation  and  occupation  in  their 
leiBore  hoars,  the  less  there  would  be  of  drunkenness,  and 
consequently  of  crime,  the  less  immorality  and  the  greater 
the  number  of  efficient  soldiers  in  the  army.- 

Funds  having  been  granted,  a  scheme  was  drawn  up  for 
the  erection  of  buildings  and  for  the  management  of  the 
Institutes.  Canteens  were  reduced  in  size,  and  such 
attractions  as  musical  instruments  were  removed  to  the 
recreation  -  rooms ;  the  name  '  liquor  bar '  was  substi- 
tuted for  that  of  '  canteen,'  and,  that  there  should  be 
no  excuse  for  frequenting  the  '  liquor  bar,'  I  authorized  a 
moderate  and  limited  amount  of  beer  to  be  served,  if  re- 
quired, with  the  m^'s  suppers  in  the  refreshment-room — 
an  arrangement  which  has  been  followed  by  the  happiest 
results. 

At  first  it  was  thought  that  these  changes  would  cause  a 
great  falling  off  in  regimental  funds,  but  experience  has 
proved  the  reverse.  With  good  management,  the  profits 
from  the  coffee-ahop  and  the  soda-water  manufactory  far 
exceed  those  to  be  derived  from  the  canteen,  and  this 
without  permitting  anyone  outside  the  regiment  to  purchase 
from  the  coSee*shop  and  without  interfering  at  all  with  local 


Another  measure  which  I  succeeded  in  carrying  through 
the  same  year  was  the  amalgamation  of  the  various  sec- 
tarian societies  that  existed  in  India  for  the  prevention  of 
drunkenness  in  the  array  into  one  undenominational 
society,  under  the  name  of  the  Army  Temperauce  Aaao- 
«iation,  which  I  hoped  would  admit  of  more  united  action 
and  a  more  advantageous  use  of  funds,  besides  making  it 
«asier  for  the  Government  to  assist  the  movement.    The 
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difEidrent  roligiotis  imd  '  total  abatinence '  BBBOoiationfl  had 
no  doabt  done  much  towards  the  object  they  had  in  view, 
bat  their  work  was  necessarily  spasmodic,  and  being  carried 
on  independently  of  regimental  anthority,  it  was  not  always 
looked  upon  with  favonr  by  officera. 

There  was  of  necessity  at  first  a  good  deal  of  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  promoters  of  the  older  societies,  bat 
those  who  were  loadest  in  denouncing  my  proposals  soon 
came  to  tmderstand  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  eonsti' 
tation  of  the  Army  Temperance  Association  which  could 
in  any  way  interfere  with  total  abstinence,  and  that  the 
only  difference  between  their  systems  and  mine  coneisted 
in  mine  being  regimental  in  its  character,  and  including 
men  for  whom  it  was  not  necessary  or  expedient  to  forego 
simulants  altogether,  but  who  earnestly  desired  to  lead 
temperate  lives,  and  to  be  strengthened  in  their  resolve 
by  being  allowed  to  share  in  the  advantages  of  the  new 
Inatitation. 

To  make  the  movement  a  complete  anccess,  it  was  above 
all  things  important  to  secure  the  active  co-operation  of  the 
ministers  of  the  various  religiona.  To  this  end  I  addressed 
the  heads  of  the  different  churches,  explaining  my  reaacma 
and  the  results  I  hoped  to  attain  in  establishing  the 
amalgamated  association,  and  I  invited  them  to  testify 
their  approval  of  the  scheme  by  becoming  patrona  of  it. 
With  two  exceptions,  the  dignitaries  to  whom  I  appealed 
accepted  my  invitation,  and  expressed  sympathy  with  my 
aims  and  efforts,  an  encouragement  I  had  hardly  dared  to 
hope  for,  and  a  proof  of  liberal-mindedness  on  the  part 
of  the  prelates  which  was  extremely  refreshing. 

The  Government  of  India  were  good  enough  to  sanotioQ 
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ihe  allotment  of  a  separate  room  in  each  soldiers'  Institute 
for  the  exolosive  use  of  the  Association,  where  alcohol  in 
any  shape  vas  not  admitted,  and  to  the  grant  of  this  room 
I  attribute,  in  a  great  measore,  the  success  of  the  onder- 
iaking.  The  saocess  was  proved  b;  the  fact  that,  when  I 
left  India,  neatly  one  third  of  the  70,000  British  soldiers  in 
that  country  were  members  or  honorary  members  of  the 
Army  Temperance  Association. 
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CHAPTER  LXVn. 

In  December  I  made  a  prolonged  tear  along  the  Nortb- 
Weet  Frontier,  accompanied  by  my  wife,  who  was  greatly 
delisted  at  being  able  at  last  to  see  many  places  and  meet 
many  people,  of  whom  she  had  often  heard  me  speak. 
Fart  of  this  trip  was  made  in  company  with  the  Viceroy 
and  Lady  Dufferin,  who  visited  all  the  principal  stations  on 
tiie  frontier,  including  Qaetta.  I  rode  with  Lord  Dufierin 
through  the  Ehyber  Pass,  and  to  the  top  of  the  Ewaja 
Amran  range,  our  visit  to  this  latter  point  resulting,  as  I 
earnestly  hoped  it  would,  in  His  Excellency  being  convinced 
by  personal  inspection  of  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by 
making  the  Eohjak  tunnel,  and  of  the  necessity  for  our  en- 
deavouring to  cultivate  more  friendly  relations  with  the 
border  tribes.  We  ended  this  very  enjoyable  tour  at  Bawal 
Pindi  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  winding-ap  of  a  Cavalry 
Camp  of  Exercise  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  were  assem- 
bled together  mider  the  direction  of  Major-General  Luck  one 
regiment  of  British  and  eight  regiments  of  Native  Cavalry, 
with  two  batteries  of  Boyal  Horse  Artillery,  and  it  was  a 
pretty  sight,  their  advance  at  full  gallop,  and  the  halt,  as 
of  one  man,  of  that  long  line  of  Cavalry  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  Viceroy,  for  the  Boyal  salute.    The  spectators  were 
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much  impreesed  with  Lord  Dafferin's  nerve  in  being  able 
to  remfiin  perfectly  calm  and  atill  on  his  horse  in  the  face 
of  such  an  onalaught,  and  it  certainly  did  seem  rather  close 
quarters  ;  but  General  Luck  knew  his  regiments,  and  had 
confidence  in  his  men,  and  we  knew  General  Lack. 

In  the  early  part  of  1888  I  visited  all  the  chief  military 
stations  in  the  Bengal  Presidency,  and  attended  Camps  of 
Exercise  for  all  arms,  held  at  Bawal  Findi,  Umbolla, 
Meerut,  and  Luoknow,  before  going  to  Calcutta  for  the  usual 
discussion  on  the  Budget;  after  which  the  Government 
generally  breaks  np  for  the  hot  weather,  and  assembles  in 
Simla  two  or  three  weeks  later. 

Daring  1667  and  1868  much  useful  work  was  got  throngh 
by  the  Defence  Committee,  and  by  another  Committee  which 
was  assembled  for  the  consideration  of  all  questions  bearing 
upon  the  mobilization  of  the  army.  As  Conmiander-in- 
Chief  I  presided  over  both,  and  was  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  secure  as  my  secretaries  two  officers  of  exceptional 
ability,  Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  Nicholson,  B.E.,  for  defence, 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  EUes,  B.A.,  for  mobilization. 
It  was  in  a  great  measure  due  to  Colonel  Nicholson's 
clear-sighted  jadgment  on  the  many  knotty  questiona 
which  came  before  us,  and  to  his  technical  knowledge,  that 
the  schemes  for  the  defence  ol  the  frontier,  and  for  the 
ports  of  Bombay,  Karachi,  Calcutta,  Bangoon  and  Madras, 
were  carried  out  so  rapidly,  thoroughly  and  economically 
as  they  were ;'  and  with  regard  to  measures  for  rendering 
the  army  mobile,  Colonel  EUes  proved  himself  equally 
capable  and  practical.    The  Secretary  to  Government  in 

*  The  total  cost  of  the  coMt  and  frontier  defences  amounted  to  ths 
vet?  moderate  onm  ot  five  orores  of  rupees,  or  about  three  and  a  hall 
millions  sterling. 
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the  Military  Depaitment,  MBJor-General  Edwin  CoUeo, 
vaa  a  particularly  helpful  member  of  the  Committees* 
from  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  various  subjects 
which  had-  to  be  discussed. 

U  my  readers  have  had  the  patience  to  follow  in  detail 
the  several  campaigns  in  which  I  took  part,  they  will  have 
grasped  the  fact  that  our  greatest  difficulties  on  all  occa- 
sions arose  from  the  want  of  a  properly  organized  Trans- 
port Department,  and  they  will  understand  that  I  was 
able  to  make  this  very  apparent  when  the  necessity  for 
mobilizing  rapidly  only  one  Army  Corps  came  to  be 
serionaly  considered.  We  were  able  to  demonstrate  con- 
tfluaively  the  impossibility  of  putting  a  force  into  the  field, 
sufficiently  strong  to  cope  with  a  European  enemy,  without 
a  considerable  increase  to  the  existing  nnmher  of  transport 
animals,  and  without  some  description  of  Ught  cart  strong 
enongh  to  stand  the  rough  work  of  a  campaign  in  a  country 
without  roads ;  tor  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  the 
autumn  of  1880,  when  I  left  Kandahar,  it  would  have  been 
poBsible  to  have  picked  out  the  road  thence  to  Quetta, 
and  onward  to  Bibi,  a  distance  of  250  miles,  with  no 
other  guide  than  that  of  the  line  of  dead  animals  and 
broken-down  carts  left  behind  by  the  several  columns  and 
convoys  that  had  marched  into  Afghanistan  by  that  route. 

Soon  after  I  took  over  the  command  of  the  Army  in 
India,  while  voyaging  to  Burma,  I  had  brought  this  most 
pressing  question  of  transport  to  the  notice  of  Lord 
Du£Ferin,  who,  with  his  usual  quick  appreciation  of  a 
situation,  at  once  fully  recc^nized  its  urgency,  and  pro- 

*  The  ConuuitlMa  eonaiited,  bfiHidee  the  Military  Member  of  Council 
ftnd  myself,  of  the  heftds  of  Departments  with  the  Govemmeot  of  lodift 
nnd  at  Army  Heod-Quuten. 
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miaed  to  give  me  all  poBsible  help  in  my  endesvoar  -to^ 
render  the  army  mobile — a  promise  which  he  amply  ful- 
filled by  taking  a  keen  personal  interest  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Gonunittee,  and  giving  hia  hearty  support  to  our 
various  recommendations.* 

Our  labours  resalted  in  several  thousand  good  pack 
animals  (chiefly  mules)  being  purcheised,  and  informati(m 
collected  and  recorded  as  to  the  districts  where  others  could 
be  rapidly  procured  in  case  of  emergency.  A  transport 
service  was  established,  for  which  officers  had  to  go  through 
a  regular  course  of  instruction,  and  pass  an  examination 
in  the  loading  and  general  management  of  the  animals. 
A  prize  was  offered  for  a  strong,  useful  tight  cart ;  and 
when  the  most  suitable  had  been  selected,  large  numbers 
were  made  up  of  the  same  pattern.!     The  constitutioa  of 

*  When  dia  report  of  the  Mobilization  Committee  wm  submitted  to 
the  Vioatoj,  he  reoorded  &  minute  expreeaiiig  hie  "  warm  admirsitloii  of 
the  maimer  in  which  the  arduous  dutj  had  beea  conducted,"  and  "  hia 
belief  that  no  sobeme  of  a  similar  desoriptioD  had  ever  been  worked  out 
with  greater  thoroughness,  in  more  detail,  and  with  dearer  apprehen- 
sion of  the  ends  to  be  acoompliehed."  He  concluded  bj  oonvejing  to 
the  members  an  expreasion  of  hie  great  eatiafaction  at  what  had  been 
done,  and  recording  that  '  the  result  of  the  Committee's  labours  is  a 
magnificent  monument  of  industry  and  professional  ability.' 

t  Statement  of  transport  curiage  maintained  in  India  in  the  years 
1B76  and  1898  for  military  purposes,  exclusive  of  animals  registered  by 
the  civil  anthoritiee  on  the  latter  date,  and  liable  to  be  requisitioiied  in 
time  of  war : 
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two  Arm;  Corps,  to  be  in  readiness  for  taking  the  field  on 
short  notice,  was  decided  upon,  and  the  unite  to  form  the 
several  divisions  and  brigades  were  told  off  and  provided 
with  the  necessary  equipment.  A  railway  time-table  was 
prepared,  giving  the  hoarB  at  which  the  troops  should  leave 
their  stations  so  as  to  avoid  any  block  en  route.  Special 
platforms  were  constructed  for  training  and  detraining 
Cavalry  and  Artillery,  and  storehouaes  were  erected  and 
stocked  at  those  stations  where  road  marching  would  pro- 
bably  commence.  Finally,  the  conclusions  we  had  arrived 
at  vere  embodied  in  a  manual  entitled  '  General  Begola- 
tioQs  for  Mobilization.'  It  was  extremely  gratifying  to  me 
to  learn  from  India  that  this  manual,  with  such  additions 
and  alterations  as  oar  subsequent  experience  in  Burma 
and  various  frontier  expeditions  proved  wonld  be  advan- 
tageous, was  the  guide  by  which  the  Chitral  relieving  force 
was  last  year  ao  expeditionsly  and  completely  equipped  and 
despatohed. 

Of  the  many  anhjeots  disonssed  and  measores  adopted 
during  this,  the  last  year  of  Lord  Dufferin's  Viceroyalty, 
I  think  the  scheme  for  utilizing  the  armies  of  Native 
States,  as  an  auxiliary  force  for  the  service  of  the  Empire, 
was  the  most  important  both  from  a  political  and  military 
point  of  view. 

The  idea  was,  in  the  first  instance,  propounded  by  Lord 
Lytton,  who  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  question.  I  was  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee, but  at  that  time  I,  in  common  with  many  others, 
was  doubtful  as  to  the  wisdom  of  enconraging  a  high  state 
of  efficiency  amongst  the  troops  of  independent  States ; 
the  excellent  work,  however,  done  by  the  Native  Contin- 
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gent  I  had  with  me  in  Kuram,  and  the  genuine  desire  of 
all  ranks  to  be  allowed  to  serve  aide  b;  side  with  onr  own 
soldiers,  together  with  the  unmistakable  spirit  of  loyalty 
displayed  by  Native  Rulers  when  war  with  BuBsia  was 
imminent  in  1886,  cwDvinced  me  that  the  time  had  arrived 
for  us  to  prove  to  the  people  of  India  that  we  had  faith  in 
their  loyalty,  and  in  their  recognition  of  the  fact  that  their 
concern  in  the  defence  of  the  Empire  was  at  least  as  great 
as  ours,  and  that  we  looked  to  them  to  take  their  part  in 
strengthening  our  rule  and  in  keeping  oat  all  intruders. 
I  believed,  too,  that  we  had  now  Uttle  to  fear  from  internal 
trouble  so  long  as  our  Government  continued  just  and 
sympathetic,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  we  could  not 
expect  to  ronain  free  from  outside  interference,  and  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  prepare  ourselves  for  a  struggle  which,  as 
my  readers  muBt  be  aware,  I  consider  to  be  inevitable  in 
the  end.  We  have  done  much,  and  may  still  do  more,  to 
delay  it,  but  when  that.struggle  comes  it  will  be  incumbent 
upon  us,  both  for  political  and  military  reasons,  to  make 
use  of  all  the  troops  and  war  material  that  the  Native 
States  can  place  at  our  disposal,  and  it  is  therefore  to 
our  advantage  to  render  both  as  efficient  and  useful  as 
possible. 

The  subject  was,  of  course,  most  deUcate  and  complex, 
and  had  to  be  treated  with  the  greatest  caution,  for  not 
only  was  the  measure  adapted  to  materially  strengthen  our 
miUtary  position  in  India,  but  I  was  convinced  it  wag 
politically  sound,  and  likely  to  be  generally  acceptable  to 
the  Native  Bnlers,  provided  we  studied  their  wishes,  and 
were  caretnl  not  to  offend  their  prejudices  and  suscepti- 
bilities by  unnecessary  interference. 
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It  was  very  satisfactory  to  find  how  cordially  the  Chiefs 
responded  to  Lord  Dufferin's  proposals,  and  extremely 
inteteating  to  watch  the  steady  improvement  in  their 
armies  under  the  gnidance  of  carefully  selected  British 
officers.  Substantial  results  have  been  ahready  obtained, 
valuable  help  having  been  afforded  to  the  Chitral  expedition 
by  the  transport  trains  organized  by  the  Maharajas  ot 
Gwslior  and  Jaipur,  and  by  the  gallantry  of  the  Imperial 
Service  Troops  belonging  to  His  Highness  the  Maharsja 
of  Kashmir  at  Hunza-Naga  and  during  the  siege  and  relief 
of  Ghitral. 

Two  minor  expeditions  took  place  this  year :  one  against 
the  Thibetans  in  retaliation  for  their  having  invaded  the 
territory  of  our  ally,  the  Baja  of  Sikim;  the  other  to 
punish  the  Black  Mountain  tribes  for  the  murder  of  two 
British  officers.  Both  were  a  success  from  a  military 
point  of  view,  but  in  the  Black  Mountain  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Punjab  Government  to  limit  the  sphere  of 
action  of  the  troops,  and  to  hurry  oat  of  the  country, 
prevented  our  reaping  any  political  advantage.  We  lost  a 
grand  opportunity  for  gaining  control  over  this  lawless  and 
tronblesome  district ;  no  survey  was  made,  no  roads  opened 
oat,  the  tribesmen  were  not  made  to  feel  our  power,  and, 
eonseqaently,  very  soon  another  costly  expedition  had  to 
be  undertaken. 

In  November,  1888,  Lord  Dnfierin  left  India  amidst  a 
storm  of  regret  from  all  classes  ot  Her  Majesty's  subjects. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Lansdowne,  one  of  whose 
earliest  communications  to  me  rejoiced  my  heart,  for  in  it 
His  Excellency  inquired  whether  an3rthing  could  be  done 
towards  improving  oar  relatione  with  the  frontier  tribes. 
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This  aagured  well  for  the  abandonment  of  the  traditional, 
selfish,  and,  to  my  mind,  short-sighted  pohcj  of  keeping 
aloof,  and  I  hoped  that  endeavoura  would  at  last  be  made 
to  tarn  the  tribesmen  into  friendly  neighbours,  to  their 
advantage  and  ours,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  useless  blockades  or  constant  and  expensive 
expeditions  for  their  pmiishment,  or  else  to  induce  them 
to  refrain  from  tronbling  ns  by  the  payment  of  a  heavy 
blackmail. 

After  a  visit  to  the  frontier  in  the  autumn  to  see  how 
the  defenoes  were  advancing,  I  attended  a  Cavalry  Camp  of 
Exercise  at  Delhi,  and  an  Artillery  Practice  Camp  at 
Gurgaon,  and  then  went  to  Meerut  to  be  present  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Bengal  Presidency  Bifle  Association,  which 
was  most  interesting  and  successful.  We  spent  Christmas 
in  camp— the  first  Christmas  we  had  all  been  together  tor 
ten  years.  Our  boy,  having  left  Eton,  came  out  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  with  a  tutor,  to  be  with  us  for 
eighteen  months  before  entering  Sandhurst. 

At  the  end  of  December  I  proceeded  to  Calcutta  rather 
earlier  than  usual,  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  new  Viceroy, 
and  in  January  of  the  following  year,  accompanied  by  my 
wife  and  daughter,  I  started  off  on  a  long  tour  to  inspect 
the  local  regiments  in  Central  India  and  Bajputana,  and 
te  ascertain  what  pr(^ess  had  been  made  in  organizing 
the  Imperial  Service  Troops  in  that  part  of  India. 

Did  space  permit,  I  should  like  to  tell  my  readers  of  the 
beanties  of  Udaipur  and  the  magnificent  hospitality  ac- 
corded to  us  there,  as  well  as  at  Bhopal,  Jodhpur,  Jaipur, 
and  ITlwar,  but,  if  1  once  began,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
stop,  and  I  feel  I  have  already  made  an  unconscionably 
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heavy  demand  on  the  interest  of  the  public  in  things 
Indian,  and  mnet  soon  cease  my  '  laboar  of  love.'  I  most 
therefore  confine  myself  to  those  subjects  which  I  am 
desirous  should  be  better  understood  in  England  than  they 
generally  are. 

Upon  seeing  the  troops  of  the  Begum  of  Bhopa)  and  the 
Maharana  of  Udaipur,  I  recommended  that  Their  High- 
nesses should  be  invited  to  allow  their  share  of  Imperial 
defence  to  take  the  form  of  paying  for  the  services  of 
an  increased  number  of  officers  with  their  respective  local 
corps,*  for  I  did  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  make 
any  useful  addition  to  our  strength  out  of  the  material  of 
which  their  small  armies  were  composed.  The  men  -vexe 
relics  of  a  past  age,  fit  only  for  police  purposes,  and  it 
would  have  been  a  waste  of  time  and  money  to  give  them 
any  special  training.  My  recommendation,  however,  was 
not  accepted,  and  neither  of  these  States  takes  any  part  in 
the  defence  scheme. 

At  Jodhpar,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  splendid  material, 
and  a  most  useful  force  was  being  organized  by  the  Maha- 
raja's brother,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  Pertap  Sing,  himself 
a  Bajpot,  and  of  the  bluest  blood  of  India.  The  Cavalry 
were  specially  fine.     The  gallant    Bajput   horsemen  of 

'*  According  to  treaty,  the  Bhopal  State  pays  nearly  two  lokha  of 
rapees  a  yew  towards  the  oost  of  the  local  battalioD  maintained  by 
the  Britiah  Oavemment  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  order  within  the 
State  itself.  The  battalioa,  however,  has  only  four,  instead  of  eight, 
British  officers,  and  it  appeared  to  me  only  reasonable  that  the  Begum 
should  be  invitod  to  pay  the  additional  amount  neoeuary  to  make  the 
battalion  aa  efficient  aa  the  rest  of  the  Native  army,  aa  a  '  premium  of 
insurance  '  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  which  Her  Highnesa's  State 
enjoys  under  our  protection,  and  aa  her  quota  towards  the  general 
Boheme  tor  the  defence  of  the  Empire. 
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Jodhpnr  had  alvayB  been  famous  for  their  chivalrouB 
bravery,  onswerving  fideUty,  and  fearless  Belf-devotion  in 
their  wars  with  the  Mahrattas  and  the  armies  of  the 
Mogal  Emperors,  and  I  felt,  as  the  superbly  mounted 
sqoadrops  paaaed  before  me,  that  they  had  lost  none  of 
their  characteristics,  and  that  blood  and  breeding  must  tell, 
and  would,  if  put  to  the  test,  achieve  the  same  results  now 
as  of  old.  There  could  be  bat  one  opinion  as  to  the  value 
of  the  '  Sirdar  Bissala,'*  so  named  after  the  Maharaja's  eon 
sod  heir,  Sirdar  Sing,  a  lad  of  only  nine  years  old,  who 
led  the  little  army  past  the  saluting  flag  mounted  on  a 
beautiful  thorough-bred  Arab. 

The  Jaipur  troops  were  much  on  a  par  with  those  of 
Bhopal  and  Udaipar.  I  was  glad,  therefore,  that,  in  lieu 
of  troops,  the  Maharaja  had  agreed  to  organize,  as  his 
contribution  to  the  Imperial  service,  a  transport  corps  of 
1,000  fully-equipped  animals. 

At  Ulwar  I  found  that  the  600  Cavah^  and  1,000  Infantry 
(all  Rajputs)  well  advanced  in  their  drill  and  training; 
this  was  evidently  owing  to  the  personal  interest  taken 
in  them  by  the  Maharaja,  who  seldom  allowed  a  day  to 
pass  without  visiting  the  parade  grounds. 

By  the  end  of  March  I  had  finished  my  tour  in  Central 
India  and  Bajputana,  and  as  the  heat  was  every  day 
becoming  more  intense,  I  was  not  sorry  to  turn  my  steps 
northwards  towards  Eashmiz,  the  army  of  which  State  still 
remained  to  be  inspected,  and  the  measures  most  suitable 
for  its  re-organization  determined  upon. 

Our  whole  family  party  re-assembled  at  Murree  early  in 

April,  and  we  e^I  went  into  the  '  Happy  Valley '  together, 

'*  Biesola  is  a  body  of  Cavalry. 
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where  between  bnBinesa  and  pleasure  we  spent  a  most 
delightful  six  weeks.  The  Maharaja  personally  superin- 
tended the  arrangements  for  our  comfort.  Our  travelling 
was  made  easy — indeed  luxurious— and  everything  that 
the  greatest  care  and  forethought  and  the  most  lavish 
hospitality  could  accomplish  to  make  onr  visit  happy 
was  done  by  the  Maharaja  and  by  the  popular  Besident, 
Colonel  Nisbet. 

The  Kashmir  army  waa  much  larger  than  any  of 
those  belonging  to  the  Native  States  I  had  lately  visited ; 
it  consisted  of  18,000  men  and  66  guns— more  than  waa 
needed,  even  with  the  Gilgit  frontier  to  guard.  Some  of 
the  regiments  were  composed  of  excellent  material,  chiefly 
Bogras;  but  as  the  cost  of  such  a  force  was  a  heavy 
drain  upon  the  State,  and  as  many  of  the  men  were  old 
and  decrepit,  I  recommended  that  the  Maharaja  should  be 
invited  to  get  rid  of  all  who  were  physically  unfit,  and  to 
reduce  his  army  to  a  total  of  10,000  thoroughly  reliable 
men  and  30  guns.  I  knew  this  would  be  a  very  difficult, 
and  perhaps  distasteful,  task  for  the  Commander-in-Chief 
(who  was  also  the  Maharaja's  brother),  Baja  Bam  Sing,  to 
perform,  so  I  recommended  that  a  British  officer  should  be 
appomted  military  adviser  to  the  Eashmir  Government, 
under  whose  supervision  the  work  of  reformation  should  be 
carried  out. 

At  that  time  we  had  none  of  our  own  troops  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gilgit,  and  as  I  thought  it  advisable, 
in  case  of  disturbance,  that  the  Kashmir  troops  should  be 
speedily  put  into  such  a  state  of  efficiency  as  wonld  enable 
us  to  depend  upon  them  to  hold  the  passes  until  help  could 
arrive  from  India,  I  urged  that  the  military  adviser  should 
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be  given  three  British  offioerB  to  assist  him  in  carrying  out 
his  difficult  and  troublesome  duty  ;  and  at  the  same  time  I 
pointed  out  that  it  was  abeolutel;  esBential  to  conetruet  at 
an  early  date  a  serviceable  road  between  Kashmir  and 
GUgit,  as  the  sole  approach  to  that  strategic  position  was 
not  only  difficult,  but  very  dangerous. 

Ail  these  proposals  commended  themselves  to,  and  were 
acted  upon  by,  the  Viceroy. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Neville  Chamberlain — a  persona  grata 
to  the  Kashmir  authorities — was  appointed  Military  Secre- 
tary to  the  Kashmir  State,  and  by  his  ability,  tact,  and  happy 
way  of  dealing  with  Natives,  quickly  overcame  all  obstacles. 
The  Maharaja  and  bis  two  brothers,  Bajas  Bam  Sing  and 
Amar  Sing,  entered  heartily  into  the  scheme ;  the  army  was 
remodelled  and  rendered  fit  for  service ;  and  an  excellent 
road  was  made  to  Qilgit. 

During  the  summer  of  1889  I  was  able  to  introduce 
several  mach  needed  changes  in  the  annual  course  of 
musketry  for  the  Native  Army.  The  system  in  vogue  at 
that  time  dated  from  a  period  when  fire  discipline  was 
not  thought  of,  and  when  the  whole  object  of  the  course 
was  to  make  soldiers  individually  good  shots.  After  the 
Delhi  Camp  of  Exercise  in  1885-86,  when  the  want  of  fire 
control  was  almost  the  only  point  unfavourably  criticized  by 
the  foreign  officers,  the  Army  in  India  made  a  great  advance 
in  this  important  branch  of  musketry  training ;  nevertheless, 
I  felt  that  further  progress  was  possible,  and  that  the  course 
of  mstructioD  was  not  altogether  as  practical  as  it  might 
be.  I  therefore  gave  over  the  work  of  improvement 
iu  this  respect  to  an  enthusiast  in  the  matter  of  riile- 
shooting  and  an  officer  of  exceptional  energy  and  intelli- 
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gence,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ian  Hamilton,  and  directed  bim, 
aa  ABBistant  Adjatant-General  of  Musketry,  to  arrange  a 
coarse  of  instruction,  in  which  the  condition  a  should 
resemble  as  nearly  as  possible  those  of  field  service,  and 
in  which  fire  discipline  should  he  developed  to  the  utmost 
extent.  He  was  most  successful  in  carrying  out  my  wishes, 
and  the  results  from  the  first  year's  trial  of  the  new  system 
were  infinitely  better  than  even  I  had  anticipated. 

Simultaneooely  with  the  improvement  in  musketry,  a 
great  advance  was  made  in  gunnery.  Artillery,  like 
Infantry  officers,  had  failed  to  realize  the  value  of  the 
new  weapon,  and  it  required  the  teaching  of  a  man  who 
himself  thoroughly  believed  in  and  understood  the  breech- 
loading  gun  to  arouse  Artillerymen  to  a  sense  of  the 
tremendous  power  placed  in  their  hEuids,  and  to  the 
importance  of  devoting  much  more  care  and  attention 
to  practice  than  bad  hitherto  been  thought  necessary. 
Such  a  man  wmi  Major-General  Nairae,  and  I  was  happily 
able  to  induce  the  Government  to  revive  in  him  the 
appointment  of  Inspector-General  of  Artillery. 

Under  the  unwearying  supervision  of  this  officer,  there 
was  quite  as  remarkable  an  improvement  in  Artillery 
shooting  as  Colonel  Hamilton  had  effected  in  musketry. 
Practice  camps  were  annually  formed  at  convenient  localities, 
and  all  ranks  began  to  take  as  much  pride  in  belonging  to 
the  '  best  shooting  battery '  as  they  bad  hitherto  taken  in 
belonging  to  the  '  smartest,'  the  '  best-horsed,'  or  the  '  best- 
turned-out '  battery.  I  impressed  upon  officers  and  men 
that  the  two  things  were  quite  compatible ;  that,  according 
to  my  experience,  the  smartest  and  best-tumed-out  men 
made  the  best  soldiers ;  and  while  I  urged  every  detail  being 
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most  carefully  attended  to,  whieh  could  enable  them  to 
become  proficient  gnnnera  and  take  their  proper  place  on 
the  field  of  battle,  I  expreeaed  my  earnest  hope  that  the 
Boyal  Artillery  would  always  maintain  its  hitherto  high 
reputation  for  turn-out  and  smartneBe. 

The  improvement  in  the  Cavalry  was  equally  apparent. 
For  thia  arm  of  the  aervice  alao  the  Crovernment  consented 
to  an  Inapector-Gteneral  being  appointed,  and  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  able  to  seenre  for  the  poat  the  servicea  of 
Major-General  Luck,  an  officer  aB  eminently  fitted  for  this 
poaition  as  waa  General  Nairne  for  his. 

Juat  at  firat  the  British  officers  belonging  to  Native 
Cavalry  were  appreheneive  that  their  sowars  would  be 
turned  into  di'agoons,  but  they  soon  found  that  there  was  no 
intention  of  changing  any  of  their  traditional  characteristics, 
and  that  the  only  object  of  giving  them  an  Inspector- 
General  was  to  make  them  even  better  in  their  own  way 
than  they  had  been  before,  the  finest  Irregular  Cavalry 
in  the  world,  aa  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  they  will 
alwaya  prove  themeelvra  to  be. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Simla  aeason  of  1889,  Lord 
Lanadowne,  to  my  great  satiafaction,  announced  his  in- 
tention of  visiting  the  frontier,  and  asked  me  to  accompany 
him. 

We  rode  through  the  Khyber  and  Gomal  Passes,  visited 
Peshawar,  Kohat,  Bannu,  Dera  Ismail  Khan,  and  jQuetta, 
looked  into  the  Kohjak  tunnel,  and  attended  some  in* 
teresting  manceuvres,  carried  out  with  a  view  of  testing,  in 
as  practical  a  manner  aa  possible,  the  defensive  power  of 
the  recently-finished  Takatu-Mashalik  entrenchment.  The 
principal  works  were  fired  upon  by  Artillery  and  Infantry, 
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and,  notwithstanding  the  excellent  practice  made,  in* 
finiteBima]  damage  waa  done,  which  proved  the  saitahilil; 
of  the  particular  design  adopted  tor  the  defencefi. 

Lord  Lansdowne  expreeeed  himself  greatly  interested, 
and  much  impressed  by  all  he  saw  of  the  frontier ;  and  he 
was  confirmed  in  his  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of 
establishing  British  in&aence  amongst  the  border  tribes. 
With  this  object  in  view,  His  Excellency  anthorized  Sir 
Bobert  Sandeman  (the  Governor- General's  Agent  at  Qaetta) 
to  establish  a  series  of  police  posts  in  the  Gonial  Pass,  and 
encourage  intercourse  between  the  people  of  the  Zhob 
district  and  ourselves. 

It  was  high  time  that  something  should  be  done  in  this 
direction,  for  the  Amir's  attitude  towards  us  was  becoming 
d&y  by  day  more  unaccountably  antagonistic.  He  wa» 
gradually  encroaching  on  territory  and  occupying  places 
altogether  outside  the  limits  of  Afghan  control ;  and 
every  movement  of  ours — made  quite  as  much  in  His 
Highness's  interest  as  in  our  own — tor  strengthening  the 
frontier  and  improving  the  communications,  evidently- 
aroused  in  him  distrust  and  suspicion  as  to  our  motives. 
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CHAPTER  LXVIII. 

New  Ybab's  Day,  1890,  found  me  in  Calcattia,  where  I 
-went  to  meet  Frincs  Albert  Victor  on  his  arrivat  in 
India.  On  my  way  thither  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Edward  Stanhope,  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  telling  me 
that  he  had  heaxd  from  Lord  Crosa,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  that  there  was  a  proposal  to  ask  me  to  retain 
my  appointment  of  Commander-in-Chief  in  India  for  eome 
time  after  the  expiration  of  the  asnal  term  of  ofSce ;  but 
that,  while  Bueh  an  arrangement  would  have  his  hearty 
approval,  he  thought  the  qaestion  ehould  be  considered 
from  another  point  of  view,  and  that  it  wonld  be  extremely 
agreeable  to  himaelf,  and  he  felt  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
also,  if  he  could  seoare  me  for  the  post  of  Adjutant- 
<ileneral  in  suoceesion  to  liord  Wolseley.  Mr.  Stanhope 
went  on  to  say  he  would  like  to  know  whether  I  would  be 
willing  to  accept  the  appointment,  or  whatever  position 
Lord  Wolseley's  successor  would  fill,  should  the  report  of 
Lord  Hartington'B  Commission  cause  a  change  to  be  made 
in  the  staff  at  the  Horse  Guards. 

I  was  pleased,  though  somewhat  surprised,  at  this  com- 
munication, and  I  replied  to  the  Bight  Honourable  gentle- 
man that  I  would  gladly  accept  the  offer,  and  that  I  could 
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arrange  to  join  on  the  Ist  October,  when  the  appointment 
would  become  vacant,  but  that,  as  Lord  Lanadowne  bad 
expiesBed  a  wish  that  I  should  reidain  in  India  over  the 
next  eold  season,  I  hoped,  if  it  were  po^ble,  some 
arrangement  might  be  made  to  admit  of  m;  doing  so. 
The  idea  of  employment  in  England,  now  that  I  allowed 
myself  to  dwell  upon  it,  was  very  attractive,  for  dearly  as 
I  loved  my  Indian  command,  and  bitterly  ae  I  knew  I 
should  grieve  at  leaving  the  country,  the  peoples,  and  the 
;rrand  army,  which  were  all  sources  of  such  intense  interest 
to  me,  I  felt  that  the  evil  day  at  longest  could  only  be 
postponed  for  a  few  years,  and  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
time  that  even  the  strongest  European  can  with  impunity 
live  in  an  eastern  climate,  while  I  was  glad  to  think  I  should 
still  be  in  a  position  to  work  tor  my  country  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  army. 

From  Calcutta  I  travelled  north  to  Muridki,  where  a 
large  force  of  Horse  Artillery  and  Cavalry-  was  assembled 
for  practice,  and  where  we  bad  a  standing  camp,  at 
which  Prince  Albert  Victor  did  us  the  honour  of  being 
our  guest  for  the  final  manoeuvres.  I  think  His  Boyal 
Highness  enjoyed  the  novelty  of  camp  life,  and  was  greatlj 
attracted  by  the  picturesque  and  soldier-like  appearance 
of  the  Native  troops.  The  Native  officers  were  very  prond  * 
at  being  presented  to  the  grandson  of  their  Empress,  and 
at  His  fioyal  Highness  being  appointed  Honorary  Colonel 
of  the  1st  Punjab  Cavalry. 

Towards  the  end  of  April  I  returned  to  Simla  for  what 
I  thought  was  to  be  our  last  season  in  that  place ;  and 
shortly  after  I  got  up  there,  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Stanhope 
informed  me  that  my  appointment  bad  been  accepted  hj 
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the  Cabinet,  and  that  my  presence  in  England  waa  atrongly 
desired  in  the  autumn.  It  was  therefore  with  very  great 
Burpriee  that  I  received  a  aecond  telegram  three  weeks 
later  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  telling  me  that,  as  it  was 
then  found  to  be  impoBBible  to  choose  my  successor,  and 
as  the  esigencieB  of  the  public  service  urgently  required  my 
presence  in  India,  the  Cabinet,  with  the  approval  of  Her 
Majesty  and  the  concurrence  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  had 
decided  to  ask  me  to  retain  my  command  for  two  more  years. 

I  felt  it  my  duty  to  obey  the  wishes  of  the  Queen,  Her 
MajeBf^'s  GovernnLent,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief ;  but 
I  fully  realized  that  in  doing  bo  I  was  forfeiting  my  chance 
of  employment  in  England,  and  that  a  long  and  irksome 
term  of  enforced  idleness  would  in  all  probability  follow  on 
my  return  home,  and  I  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  from 
Mv.  Stanhope  that  I  was  disappointed. 

M  the  latter  end  of  this  year,  and  in  the  early  part  of 
1891,  it  was  found  necessary  to  undertake  three  small 
expeditions:  one  to  Zbob,  under  the  leadership  of  Sir 
George  White,  for  the  protection  of  our  newly-acqnired 
subjects  in  that  valley ;  one  on  the  Kohat  border,  com- 
manded by  Sir  William  Loekhart,  to  punish  the  people 
of  the  Miranzai  valley  for  repeated  acts  of  hostility ;  and 
the  third,  under  Majpr-General  Elles,*  against  the  Black 
Mountain  tribes,  who,  quite  unsubdued  by  the  fruitless 
expedition  of  1888,  had  given  trouble  almost  immediately 
afterwards.  All  these  were  as  completely  Boccessful  in 
their  political  results  as  in  their  military  conduct.  The 
oolunme  were  not  withdrawn  until  the  tribesmen  had 
become  convinced  that  they  were  powerless  to  sustain  a 
*  The  late  Lieutenant-General  Sir  W.  E.  EUee,  K.C.6. 
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hostile  attitude  towards  as,  and  that  it  vas  their  interest, 
as  it  vas  oar  wish,  that  they  should  beneeforth  be  on 
amicable  terms  with  ub. 

While  a  considerable  number  of  troops  were  thus  em- 
ployed, a  fourth  expedition  had  to  be  hurriedly  equipped 
and  despatched  in  quite  the  opposite  direction  to  punish 
the  Baja  of  Manipnr,  a  petty  State  on  the  confines  of 
Assam,  for  the  treacherous  murder  of  Mr.  Quinton,  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Assam,  and  four  other  British 
ofBoers. 

Notwithstanding  its  inaccessibility,  two  columns,  one 
from  Burma,  the  other  from  Caehar,  quickly  and  simul- 
taneously reached  Manipur,  our  countrymen  were  avenged, 
and  the  administration  of  the  State  was  taken  over  for  a 
time  by  the  Government  of  India.* 

Towards  the  end  of  January  the  Cesarewitch  came  to 
Calcutta,  where  I  had  the  honour  of  being  introduced  to 
our  august  visitor,  who  expressed  himself  as  pleased  with 
what  he  had  seen  of  the  country  and  the  arrangements 
made  for  His  Imperial  Highness's  somewhat  hurried 
journey  through  India. 

In  April  my  military  colleagae  in  the  Viceroy's  Council 
for  five  years,  and  my  personal  friend.  General  Sir  George 
Chesney,  left  India,  to  my  great  regret.  We  had  worked 
together  most  harmoniously,  and,  as  he  wrote  in  his 
farewell  letter,  there  was  soaicely  a  point  in  regard  to  the 
Army  in  India  about  which  he  and  I  did  not  agree. 

Sir  George  was  succeeded  by  Lieutenant-General  Bracken- 

*  A  detachment  of  the  Calcutta  Volunteer  Rifles,  at  the  partienl&T 
request  of  the  regiment,  took  part  in  the  expedition,  and  &\A  good 
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bury,  who  had  been  Director  of  Military  Intelligence  at  the 
War  Office.  I  was  relieved  to  find  that,  although  in  some 
particulars  my  new  coadjutor's  views  differed  from  mine, 
we  were  in  accord  upon  all  essential  points,  particularly 
as  to  the  value  of  the  Indian  Army  and  the  necessity  for 
its  being  maintained  in  a  state  of  preparedness  for  war. 

From  the  time  I  became  Commander-in-Chief  in  Madras 
until  I  left  India  the  question  of  how  to  render  the  army 
in  that  country  as  perfect  a  fighting  machine  as  it 
was  possible  to  make  it,  was  the  one  which  caused  me 
the  most  anxious  thought,  and  to  its  solution  my  most 
earnest  efforts  had  bebn  at  all  times  directed. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  towards  this  end  was,  it  seemed 
to  me,  to  Bubatitnte  men  of  the  more  warlike  and  hardy 
races  for  the  Hindustani  sepoys  of  Bengal,  the  Tamils  and 
TelaguB  of  Madras,  and  the  so-called  Mahrattas  of  Bombay ; 
but  I  found  it  difficult  to  get  my  views  accepted,  because  of 
the  theory  which  prevailed  that  it  was  necessary  to  maintain 
an  equilibrium  between  the  armies  of  the  three  Presidencies, 
and  because  of  the  ignorance  that  was  only  too  universal 
with  respect  to  the  characteristics  of  the  different  races, 
which  encouraged  the  erroneous  belief  that  one  Native  was 
as  good  as  another  for  purposes  of  war. 

In  former  days,  when  the  Native  Army  in  India  was  so 
much  stronger  in  point  of  numbers  than  the  British  Army, 
and  there  existed  no  means  of  rapid  communication,  it  was 
only  prudent  to  guard  against  a  predominance  of  soldiers 
of  any  one  creed  or  nationality ;  but  with  British  troops 
nearly  doubled  and  the  Native  Army  reduced  by  more  than 
one-third,  with  all  the  forts  and  arsenals  protected,  and 
nearly    the  whole  of    the  Artillery   manned    by  British 
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soldiers,  with  railway  and  telegraph  comnnmication  from 
one  end  of  India  to  the  other,  with  the  risk  of  internal 
trouble  greatly  diminished,  and  the  possibility  of  external 
complications  becoming  daily  more  apparent,  circumstances 
and  onr  requirements  were  completely  altered,  and  it  had 
become  essential  to  have  in  the  ranks  of  our  Native  Army 
men  who  might  confidently  be  trusted  to  take  their  share 
of  fighting  against  a  European  foe. 

In  the  British  Army  the  superiority  of  one  regiment  over 
another  is  mainly  a  matter  of  training ;  the  same  courage 
and  military  instinet  are  inherent  in  English,  Scotch  and 
Irish  alike,  but  no  comparison  can  be  made  between  the 
martial  value  of  a  regiment  recmited  amongst  the  Gurkhas 
of  Nepal  or  the  warlike  races  of  northern  India,  and  of  one 
recruited  from  the  effeminate  peoples  of  the  south. 

How  little  this  was  understood,  even  by  those  who  had 
spent  a  great  part  of  their  service  in  India,  was  a  marvel  to 
me ;  but,  then,  I  bad  had  pecqiiar  opportunities  of  judging 
of  the  relative  fighting  qualities  of  Natives,  and  I  was  in 
despair  at  not  being  able  to  get  people  to  see  the  matter 
with  my  eyes,  for  I  knew  that  nothing  was  more  sure  to  lead 
to  disaster  than  to  imagine  that  the  whole  Indian  Army,  as 
it  was  then  constituted,  could  be  relied  on  in  time  of  war. 

General  Chesney  fortunately  shared  my  opinions,  and  aa 
Lords  Dufferin  and  Lansdowne  trusted  us,  we  were  able  to 
do  a  great  deal  towards  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
NatTve  Army  and  improving  the  status  and  prospects  of  the 
Native  soldier.  Several  companies  and  regiments  com- 
posed of  doubtful  material  were  disbanded,  and  men  of 
well-known  fighting  castes  entertained  instead.  Class  regi- 
ments were  formed,  as  being  more  congenial  to  the  men  and 
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more  Gondacive  to  esprit  de  corps ;  recruiting  was  made  the 
buaineBB  of  carefully  selected  officers  who  understood  Native 
character,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  various  tribes  inhabiting  the  districts  from  which  the 
recruits  for  their  own  regiments  were  drawn ;  and  special 
arrangements  were  made  with  the  Nepalese  (rovemment  by 
which  a  sufficient  number  of  the  best  class  of  men  could  be 
obtained  for  our  thirteen  Gurkha  regiments. 

The  pay  of  Cavalry  soldiers  was  improved,  and  it  was 
pointed  out  to  the  Government  that  an  increase  to  the 
Infantry  soldiers'  pay  could  not  be  long  deferred  ;*  the 
issue  of  good-conduct  pay  was  accelerated;  jagira\  were 
sanctioned  annually  for  a  limited  number  of  specially  dis- 
tinguished Native  officers ;  full  pay  was  authorized  for 
recruits  from  date  of  enlistment  instead  of  from  the  date 
of  joining  their  regiments ;  field  batta  \  was  sanctioned 
whenever  troops  should  be  employed  beyond  sea  or  on 
service ;  pensions  were  granted  after  a  shorter  period  of 
service  than  heretofore ;  medals  for  meritorious  service 
and  good  conduct  were  given  in  commemoration  of  Her 
Majesty's  Jubilee  ;  bronze  war  medals  were  sanctioned  for 
all  authorized  Government  followers ;  a  reserve,  which  it 
was  arranged  should  undergo  an  annual  course  of  training, 
was  formed  for  the  Artillery  and  Infantry ;  and  a  system 
of  linked  battalions  was  organized,  three  laattahons  being 
grouped  together,  and  the  men  being  interchangeable  during 
war-time. 


*  The  pay  of  the  Native  Infantry  has  been  suitably  in< 
I  left  India. 

t  Jagirt  are  grants  of  land. 

X  Batta,  extra  allowances  given  to  Native  soldiers  when  proceeding 
on  field  service. 
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While  the  tendency  of  these  alterationa  and  concessions 
WEB  to  make  all  ranlcB  happy  and  contented,  their  training 
vaB  carefully  attended  to,  and,  aa  I  have  before  mentioned, 
mueketry  particularly  reached  a  very  high  eiandard. 

The  one  thing  left  undone,  and  which  I  should  like  to 
have  been  able  to  accomplish  before  leaving  India,  wae  to 
indnce  the  Government  to  arrange  for  more  British  officers 
to  be  given  to  the  Native  regiments  in  time  of  war.  Nine  to 
a  Cavalry  and  eight  to  an  Infantry  corps  may  be  sufficient 
in  time  of  peace,  but  that  number  is  quite  too  Bmall 
to  stand  the  strain  of  war.  Indian  soldiers,  like  soldiers 
of  every  nationality,  require  to  be  led ;  aud  history 
and  experience  teach  us  that  eastern  races  (fortunately 
tor  as),  however  brave  and  accustomed  to  war,  do  not 
poBsesB  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  leaders  of  men, 
and  that  Native  officers  in  this  respect  can  never  take  the 
place  of  British  officers.  I  have  known  many  Nativee 
whose  gallantry  and  devotion  coold  not  be  Burpaased,  but 
I  have  never  known  one  who  would  not  have  looked  to 
the  youngest  British  officer  for  support  in  time  of  diffi- 
culty and  danger.  It  is  therefore  most  unwise  to  allow 
Native  regiments  to  enter  upon  a  war  with  so  much 
smaller  a  proportion  of  British  officers  than  is  con- 
sidered neceseary  for  European  regiments.  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  of  the  fighting  powers  of  our  best  Indian 
troops ;  I  have  a  thorough  belief  in,  and  admiration  for, 
Gurkhas,  Sikhs,  Dogras,  Bajpnta,  Jats,  and  selected 
Mahomedans;  I  thoroughly  appreciate  their  soldierly 
qualities ;  brigaded  with  British  troops,  I  would  be  proud 
to  lead  them  against  any  European  enemy  ;  but  ve  cannot 
expect  them  to  do  with  lesB  leading  than  our  own  soldiers 
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require,  and  it  ia,  I  maintain,  trying  them  too  highly  to 
Bend  them  into  action  with  the  present  establishment  of 
British  officers.* 

In  the  late  antamn  of  1891  our  latest  acquisition,  the 
Zhob  Yalley,  was  included  in  my  frontier  tonr,  which 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  making,  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  way,  in  the  company  of  General  Brackenbury.  He 
was  prevented  from  getting  as  far  as  Quetta  by  an  accident 
which  laid  him  up  for  some  time,  but  not,  as  he  told 
me,  before  he  had  seen  enough  of  the  frontier  to  satisfy 
him  that  the  tribes  were  a  factor  in  our  system  of  defence 

*  Daring  the  Mutiny  the  caaoaltieB  unongst  the  British  offloen 
with  the  six  Punjab  regiments  which  saw  the  most  fighting  amounted 
to  60  per  cent.  I  Luokily,  thete  were  able  to  be  replaced  by  offloers 
belonging  to  oorpB  which  had  mutinied.  This  supply,  however,  has 
long  since  been  used  up,  and  it  behoves  the  Qovermnent  either  to 
provide  an  adequate  reserve  of  ofiBcers,  or  to  arrange  for  a  suffloient 
number  being  sent  out  Irom  England  whenever  India  is  likely  to  be 
engaged  in  a  seriouH  war. 

"o'l  CAaUALTUS. 


undwL    InnOlded. 


1st    Punjab 

Cavah;  (1 

sqaadron) 

I  2na  Pnnjab 

!    Cavalry    - 

Ifith  Punjab 

Cavaby  (1 

squadron) 

lat    Punjab 

Intanti?  - 

2nd  Punjab 

Istantrj  ■ 

4th  Punjab 

Infantry  ■ 

Total    - 
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which  could  not  be  ignored,  and  that  I  had  not  exaggerated 
the  importance  of  having  them  on  our  side. 

Daring  this  winter  the  brilliant  little  Hunza-Naga  cam- 
paign took  place,  which  has  been  bo  graphically  described 
in  Mr.  Knight's  '  Where  Three  Empires  Meet.'  It  was 
brought  about  by  Russia's  intrigues  with  the  Bulers  of  the 
petty  States  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Kashmir ;  and 
our  attention  was  first  roused  to  the  necessity  for  action 
by  two  British  officers,  who  were  journeying  to  India  by 
way  of  the  Pamirs  and  Oilgit,  being  forced  by  BusBian 
soldiers  to  leave  what  the  leader  of  the  party  called  *  newly- 
acquired  BuBsian  territory'* — territory  to  which  Bussia 
had  not  the  shadow  of  a  claim. 

In  addition  to  this  unjustifiable  treatment  of  Captain 
Younghusband  and  Lieutenant  Davison,  Colonel  Yanoff 
crossed  the  Hindu  Kuah  with  his  Cossacks  by  the  Korabhut 
Pass,  and,  after  reconnoitring  the  country  on  the  borders  of 
Kashmir,  re-crossed  the  range  by  the  Baroghil  Pass.  As 
this  was  a  distinct  breach  of  the  promises  made  by  the 
Bassian  Government,  and  an  infringement  of  the  boundary 
line  as  agreed  to  between  England  and  Russia  in  1SL7S,  it 
was  necessary  to  take  steps  to  prevent  any  recurrence  of 
such  interference,  and  a  small  force  was  accordingly  sent 
against  the  Chief  of  Hunza,  who  had  openly  declared 
himself  in  favour  of  Bussia.  He  made  a  desperate  stand, 
but  was  eventually  driven  from  his  almost  inaccessible 
position  by  the  determined  gallantry  of  our  Indian  troops, 
assisted  by  a  Contingent  from  Kashmir.     Three  Victoria 

*  Captain  Yoimghiubaiid  wax  at  Bozai-Gumbaz,  and  lieutenant 
Davison  on  the  Aliobnr  Ftunira,  both  places  being  south  of  the  branch 
oi  the  Oxns  which  takea  its  rise  in  the  Sir-i'knl  Lake. 
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Croeaes  were  given  for  this  buBinese,  and  man;  more  were 
earned,  but  of  necessity  there  must  be  a  limit  to  the  dis- 
posal of  decorations;  and  in  an  afEair  of  this  kind,  in 
which  all  proved  themselves  heroes,  each  individual  mast 
have  felt  himself  honoured  by  the  small  force  being  awarded 
such  a  large  number  of  the  coveted  reward,  in  proportion 
to  its  size. 

We  reaped  the  benefit  of  having  taken  this  district  under 
our  own  control  when  Chitral  required  to  be  relieved,  and 
the  Hunza-Naga  people  afforded  Colonel  Kelly  such  valuable 
help. 

On  the  Ist  January,  1892,  I  received  an  mtimation  that 
Her  Majesty  had  been  graciously  pleased  to  bestow  a 
peerage  upon  me,  and  the  same  day  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  offered  me  a  further  extension  of  my  appoint- 
ment as  Commander-in-Chief — an  offer  I  would  gladly  have 
accepted,  as  I  knew  it  had  been  made  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Viceroy,  it  I  could  have  taken  even  a  few  months' 
leave  to  England.  But  during  a  quarter  of  a  century  I  had 
only  been  able  to  spend  eighteen  months  out  of  India,  and 
I  felt  the  need  of  change  of  climate  and  a  little  rest  after 
so  many  years  of  continued  hard  work.  Under  the  exist- 
ing regulations  a  Commander-in-Chief  could  have  no  leave. 
Lord  Cross  had  tried  to  remedy  this  hard  rule  by  bringing 
in  the  '  Officers'  Leave  Bill ' ;  but  as  he  informed  Lord  Lans- 
downe  it  was  impossible  ^o  get  it  through  the  House  of 
Commons  that  session,  I  was  obliged  very  reluctantly  to 
beg  to  be  allowed  to  resign  my  command  in  the  spring  of 
1898. 

Before  returning  to  Simla  for  really  the  last  time,  my 
wife  and  I  made  another  trip  to  Burma  as  far  as  Man- 
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dalay,  and  after  thia  was  over  we  paid  a  moat  intereBtiog 
visit  to  Nepal,  having  received  the  very  unusual  hooonr  of 
an  invitation  to  Khatmandu  from  Maharaja  Bir  Shumeher 
Jung  Bana  Bahadur. 

Ehatmandu  is  about  a  hundred  miles  from  our  frontier 
station  of  Segowli,  by  a  very  rough  road  over  a  succession 
of  steep,  high  hilla  and  along  deep,  narrow  valleys,  which 
would  have  been  quite  impossible  for  a  lady  to  travel  by 
but  for  the  excellent  arrangements  made  by  the  Nepalese 
ofiScials ;  the  last  descent  was  the  worst  of  all ;  we  literally 
dropped  from  one  rock  to  the  next  in  some  places.  But  on 
reaching  the  base  of  the  mountain  all  was  changed.  A 
beautifully  cultivated  valley  spread  itself  out  before  us; 
comfortable  tents  were  prepared  for  our  reception,  where 
we  were  met  by  some  of  the  State  officials ;  and  a  perfectly 
appointed  carriage-and-tour  was  waiting  to  cany  us  od  to 
Ehatmandu,  where  we  were  received  by  the  Besident, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Wylie,  and  his  wife,  old  Iriends  of  onra. 
That  afternoon  the  Maharaja  paid  me  a  private  visit. 

The  next  morning  the  official  call  was  made,  which  I 
returned  soon  afterwards ;  and  in  the  evening  the  Maha- 
raja, accompanied  by  his  eldest  son  and  eight  of  his 
brothers,  all  high  officers  of  state,  were  present  at  Mrs. 
Wylie's  reception,  wearing  military  frock-coats  and  forage- 
caps. They  all  spoke  English  fluently;  their  manners 
were  those  of  well-bred  gentlemen,  easy  and  quiet,  as  free 
from  awkwardness  as  from  forwardness;  each,  coming  ap 
in  turn,  talked  very  pleasantly  to  Lady  Boberts  for  a  time, 
and  then  made  way  for  someone  else.  The  Maharaja  is 
extremely  musical,  and  has  several  well-trained  bands, 
taught  by  an  English  bandmaster  ;  three  of  them  were  in 
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attendance,  and  were  directed  to  play  selectionB  from 
our  favourite  operas,  and  then  a  number  of  the  beautiful 
plaintive  Nepalese  airs.  Altogether,  we  passed  a  moat 
agreeable  evening. 

The  following  day  a  reviev  of  all  the  troops  (18,000  men 
and  78  guns)*  was  held  on  a  ground  one  mile  in  length 
by  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  perfectly  level  and  well  turfed. 
It  would  be  considered  a  fine  parade-ground  for  the  plains 
of  India,  and  must  have  entailed  a  considerable  expendi- 
ture of  time,  labour,  and  money  to  make  in  such  a  hilly 
place  as  Khatmandu. 

On  reaching  the  ground,  I  was  received  by  the  Maharaja 
and  Deb  Shamsher  Jung,  the  eldest  of  his  many  brothers, 
and  the  nominal  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army ;  we 
rode  along  the  line  together,  and  the  march-past  then 
began.  Everjrthing  was  done  with  the  utmost  precision; 
there  was  no  fuss  or  talking,  and  from  first  to  last  not 
a  single  bugle  sound  was  heard,  showing  how  carefully 
officers  and  men  had  been  drilled.  I  was  told  that  the 
executive  Commander-in-Chief,  the  third  brother,  by  name 
Chandra  Shamsher,  had  almost  lived  on  the  parade-ground 
for  weeks  before  my  arrival.  The  Maharaja's  sons  and 
brothers,  who  all  knew  their  work,  and  were  evidently 
fond  of  soldiering,  commanded  the  several  divisions  and 
brigades. 

The   troops   were    not,   perhaps,   turned    out   quite    so 

*  The  Infantry  comprised  twentj-foor  battolioDa  drawn  up  in  Ime 
of  quarter  columna.  The  Artiller;  conaieted  of  one  batter;  (six 
7 -pounders)  carried  on  elephants,  six  batteries  (six  guns  each, 
6-pounders  and  7-pounders]  dragged  bj  soldiers,  and  six  batteries  (six 
gnns  each,  S-poimders  and  S-ponnders)  carried  by  Bhutia  coolies. 

VOL.  n.  61 
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smartly  as  those  in  our  service,  and  Beveral  of  the  officers 
were  old  and  feeble;  bat  these  were  the  only  faults  per- 
ceptible, and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  18,000  men  were  quite  as  good  as  the 
Gurkhas  we  enhst ;  and  I  could  not  help  thinking  that 
they  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  strength  in  the 
event  of  war. 

General  Chandra  Shamaher  is  a  very  red-hot  soldier. 
He  said  to  my  wife:  '  Lad;  Boberts,  when  are  the  Busaians 
coming?  I  wish  they  would  make  haste.  We  have 40,000 
soldiers  in  Nepal  ready  for  war,  and  there  is  no  one  to 
fight  1' 

The  next  day  a  grand  durbar  was  held,  at  which  the 
King  (the  Maharaja  Dhiraj,  as  he  is  called)  presided;  he 
was  an  unasnally  handsome  lad  of  about  eighteen  years  of 
age,  fairer  than  most  Nepalese,  and  very  refined  looking. 
As  on  all  previous  occasions,  everyone  wore  uniform 
except  the  King,  who  had  on  a  perfectly  plain  dress  of 
spotless  white.  Great  deference  is  outwardly  paid  to  the 
Dhiraj,  but  he  has  no  power,  and  is  never  consulted  in 
matters  of  State,  being  considered  too  sacred  to  be  troubled 
with  mundane  afiiairs.  Although  a  mere  boy,  he  had 
four  wives,  two  of  them  daughters  of  the  Maharaja  Bir 
Shamsher  Jung. 

After  the  durbar,  I  was  shown  over  the  principal  school 
and  hospital ;  both  appeared  to  be  well  conducted,  and  e%i- 
dently  no  expense  was  spared  upon  them.  I  w(w  then 
taken  to  a  magazine,  in  which  were  a  number  of  guns  of 
various  calibre  and  any  amount  of  ammunition.  I  was  told 
there  were  several  other  magazines,  which  I  had  not  time 
to  see,  and  a  few  miles  from  Khabnandu  extensive  work- 
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shops,  where  all  kinds  of  munitioas  of  war  were  mana- 
factored. 

That  eveDing,  accompanied  by  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Wylie, 
we  attended  a  reception  at  the  Maharaja's  palace.  The 
durbar  hall,  which  was  filled  with  men  in  miifonn,  was  of 
beaatiful  proportions,  and  very  handsomely  decorated  and 
furnished.  After  the  usual  introductions  and  some  con- 
Tdrsation  with  the  chief  officers,  we  were  invited  to  visit  the 
Maharani  in  her  own  apartments,  and  having  ascended  a 
flight  of  steps  and  passed  through  numerous  corridors  and 
Inxurioasly  furnished  rooms,  we  were  shown  into  a  spacious 
apartment,  the  prevailing  colour  of  which  was  rose,  lighted 
by  lamps  of  the  same  colour.  The  Maharani  was  sitting  on 
a  sofa  at  the  further  end  of  the  room,  gorgeously  apparelled 
in  rose-coloured  gauze  dotted  over  with  golden  spangles ; 
her  skirts  were  very  voluminous,  and  she  vote  magnificent 
jewels  on  her  head  and  about  her  person.  Two  Maids  of 
Honour  stood  behind  her,  holding  fans  and  dressed  in  the 
same  colour  as  their  mistress,  but  without  jewels.  On 
each  side  of  her,  forming  a  semicircle,  were  grouped  the 
ladies  of  the  Court,  all  arrayed  in  artistically  contrasting 
colours  ;  they  were  more  or  less  pretty  and  refined  looking, 
and  the  Maharani  herself  was  extremely  handsome.  My 
wife  was  placed  by  her  side  on  the  sofa,  and  carried  on  a 
long  conversation  with  her  through  one  of  the  ladies  who 
spoke  Hindustani  and  acted  as  Interpreter.  The  Maharani 
presented  Lady  Roberts  with  a  beautiful  little  Chinese  pug- 
dog,  and  the  Maharaja  gave  me  a  gold-mounted  kookri 
(Gurkha  knife).  After  this  little  ceremony  there  was  a 
grand  display  of  fireworks,  and  we  took  our  leave. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  kindness  we  met  with  during 
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our  Btay  in  Nepal.  The  Maharaja  endeavoured  in  evei; 
way  to  make  oar  visit  enjoyable,  and  his  brothers  vied 
with  each  other  in  their  efforts  to  do  us  honour.  It  was 
impressed  upon  me  that  the  Xepalese  army  was  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Queen-Empress,  and  hopes  were  repeatedly 
expressed  that  we  would  make  use  of  it  in  the  event  of 
war. 

Notwithstanding  the  occasional  differences  which  have 
occurred  between  oar  Government  and  the  Nepal  Dnrbar, 
I  believe  that,  ever  since  1817,  when  the  Nepal  war  was 
brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  by  Sir  David  Oehterlony, 
the  Gurkhas  have  had  a  great  respect  and  liking  for  us ; 
but  they  are  in  perpetual  dread  of  our  taking  their  country, 
and  they  think  the  only  way  to  prevent  this  is  not  to 
allow  anyone  to  enter  it  except  by  invitation,  and  to  inaist 
upon  the  few  thus  favoured  travelling  by  the  difficult 
route  that  we  traversed.  Nepal  can  never  be  required 
by  ns  for  defensive  purposes,  and  as  we  get  our  beet 
class  of  Native  soldiers  thence,  everything  should,  I  think, 
be  done  to  show  our  confidence  in  the  Nepalese  alliance, 
and  convince  them  that  we  have  no  ulterior  designs  on  the 
independence  of  their  kingdom. 

On  leaving  Nepal  we  made  a  short  tour  in  the  Punjab, 
and  then  went  to  Simla  for  the  season. 

One  of  the  subjects  which  chiefly  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  Government  at  this  time  was  the  unfriendly  attitude 
of  the  Baler  of  Afghanistan  towards  us.  Abdur  Eahman 
Khan  appeared  to  have  entirely  forgotten  that  he  owed 
everything  to  Qs,  and  that,  but  for  our  support  and  lavish 
aid  in  money  and  munitions  of  war,  he  could  neither  have 
gained  nor  held  the  throne  of  Kabul.    We  refused  to  Sher 
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AU  much  that  vie  could  have  gracefully  granted  and  that 
would  have  made  him  a  firm  friend,  but  in  our  dealings 
with  Abdur  Bahman  we  ruBhed  into  the  other  extreme, 
and  showered  favours  upon  him ;  in  fact,  we  made  too 
much  of  him,  and  allowed  him  to  get  out  of  hand.  The 
result  was  that  he  mistook  the  patience  and  forbearance 
with  which  we  bore  his  fits  of  temper  for  weaknees,  and 
waB  encouraged  in  an  overweening  and  altogether  unjaatifi- 
able  idea  of  his  own  importance ;  he  considered  that  he 
ought  to  be  treated  as  the  equal  of  the  Shah  of  Persia,  and 
keenly  resented  not  being  allowed  to  communicate  direct 
with  Her  Majesty's  Ministers. 

In  the  hope  of  being  able  to  establish  more  satisfactory 
relationB  with  the  Amir,  Lord  Lansdowne  invited  him  to 
come  to  India,  and,  on  His  Highness  pleading  that  his 
country  was  in  too  disturbed  a  condition  to  admit  of  bis 
leaving  it,  the  Viceroy  expressed  his  willingness  to 
meet  him  on  the  frontier,  but  Abdur  Bahman  evaded 
this  arrangement  also  under  one  pretest  or  another. 
It  was  at  last  proposed  to  send  me  with  a  Mission  as 
far  as  Jalalabad,  a  proposal  I  gladly  accepted,  for  I  was 
sanguine  enough  to  hope  that,  by  personal  explanation,  I 
should  be  able  to  remove  the  suspicions  which  the  Amir 
evidently  entertained  aB  to  the  motives  for  our  action  on  the 
frontier,  and  to  convince  him  that  our  help  in  the  time  of 
his  need  must  depend  upon  our  mutually  agreeing  in  what 
manner  that  help  should  be  given,  and  on  arrangements 
being  completed  beforehand  to  enable  our  troops  to  be 
rapidly  transported  to  the  threatened  points. 

Abdur  Bahman  agreed  to  receive  me  in  the  autumn,  and 
expressed  pleasure  at  the  prospect  of  meeting  me,  but 
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eTdDtnally  he  apparently  became  alarmed  at  the  size  of 
the  eBcort  by  which  the  Government  thought  it  necesBaiy 
that  I,  as  Gonunander-in-Ghief,  ehoald  be  accompanied ; 
and,  ae  the  time  approached  for  the  Mission  to  start,  he 
informed  Lord  Lanedowne  that  hia  health  would  not  permit 
of  hia  undertaking  the  jonmey  to  Jalalabad. 

Thus  the  opportunity  was  lost  to  which  I  had  looked 
forward  as  a  chance  for  settling  many  vexed  questions,  and 
I  am  afraid  that  there  has  been  very  little  improvement  in 
our  relations  with  Abdur  Bahman  since  then,  and  that  we 
are  no  nearer  the  completion  of  our  plans  for  the  defence 
of  his  kingdom  than  we  were  four  years  ago* — a  defence 
which  (and  this  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the 
Amir)  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  aid  him  to  carry 
through  unless  Kabul  and  Kandahar  are  brought  into 
connexion  with  the  railway  system  of  India. 

In  the  autumn,  just  before  we  left  Simla,  our  friends 
bestowed  upon  my  wife  a  farewell  gift  in  the  shape  of  a 
very  beautiful  diamond  bracelet  and  a  sum  of  money  for 
her  fund  for  '  Homes  in  the  Hills,  and  Officers'  Hospitals,' 
made  doubly  acceptable  by  the  kind  words  with  which 
Lord  Iiansdowne,  on  behalf  of  the  donors,  presented  it. 
Shortly  afterwards  we  bade  a  regretful  adieu  to  our  happy 
home  of  so  many  years,  and  made  our  way  to  the  Punjab 
for  a  final  visit 

We  spent  a  few  days  at  Peshawar,  and  then  went  to 
fiawal  Pindi  to  be  present  at  a  Gamp  of  Exercise,  and  see 
how  the  works  under  construction  for  the  protection  of  the 

*  I  am  not  onmindftil  of  the  visit  which  Sir  Mortimer  Dor&nd  paid 
to  Eabnl  after  I  hcid  left  India,  bat  on  that  occaaion,  I  believe,  the 
question  of  the  defence  of  Afghanistan  was  not  discasHed. 
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arsenal  were  progresBuig.  These  works  had  been  put  in 
hand  in  1890,  when,  according  to  my  recommendation,  it 
had  been  decided  not  to  fortify  Multan.  No  place  in  the 
Punjab  appeared  to  my  mind  to  possess  the  same  military 
value  as  Bawal  Findi,  its  strategical  importance  with 
regard  to  the  right  Sank  of  the  frontier  line  being  hardly 
inferior  to  that  ol  Quetta  in  relation  to  the  left  flank  ;  but 
of  late  the  advisability  of  completing  the  works  had  been 
questioned  by  my  colleagues  in  Council,  greatly  to  my 
concern,  for  I  felt  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  leave  the 
elaboration  of  the  defences  of  such  a  position  until  war 
should  be  imminent.* 

In  January,  1893,  a  series  of  farewell  entertainments 
were  organized  for  me  at  Lahore  by  the  people  of  the 
Punjab,  as  touching  as  they  were  highly  appreciated,  and 

*  The  works  were  stopped  after  I  left  India,  but  not,  I  was  glad  to 
think,  before  the  redoubts  had  been  finished,  with  the  conunumcationa 
thereto.  The  reasona  given  were  that  a  change  of  plans  was  neceuar; 
for  economy's  sake,  and  that  the  construction  of  fortificatione  mi^t 
induce  the  Natives  to  think  we  were  doubtful  of  the  continuance  of  our 
anpremao;.  As  regarded  the  first,  I  explained  that  the  total  outlay 
for  works  and  armaments  was  estimated  at  onlj  £882,274 — consider- 
ably less  than  one  half  the  ooat  of  a  Britiah  line -of- battle  ship ;  and  aa 
to  the  second,  I  arged  that  an  argument  of  this  sort  against  frontier 
defenoee  would  hardly  bear  examination ;  that  the  poesibiUty  of 
external  attack  was  freely  discussed  in  every  newspaper ;  that  Russian 
movementa  and  frontier  difficulties  were  known  and  conimented  on  in 
every  bazaar ;  that  the  construction  of  fortifications  La  support  of  the 
Ruling  Power  had  been  an  Oriental  practice  from  time  immemorial ; 
that  our  action  in  this  respect  was  at  least  u  likely  to  instil  the  idea 
that  we  meant  to  rettun  our  eastern  poaseeeionB  at  any  cost,  as  to  give 
an  impression  of  weakness ;  that  the  progrearive  re- organization  and 
mobihzation  of  o<ir  army  were  well  known  to  have  reference  to  service 
beyond  the  frontier ;  and  that  we  had  extended  our  confidence  in  this 
respect  to  Native  Princes  by  encouraging  them  to  train  theii  own 
troops  and  fit  tbem  to  take  their  place  in  line  with  ours. 
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intensely  gratifying.  Amongst  the  crowds  asBembled  in 
the  Town  Hall  to  bid  me  good-bye,  I  was  greatly  pleased  to 
see,  besides  the  Maharaja  of  Kashmir,  Chiefs  and  men 
from  beyond  onr  frontier,  from  Enram,  from  the  confines 
of  Baluchistan,  even  from  the  wilds  of  Waziristan  ;  for 
their  presence  on  this  occasion  I  felt  to  be,  not  only  a 
proof  of  their  kindly  feeling  towards  me  personally,  and  of 
their  approval  of  the  measures  for  their  safety  and  welfare 
that  I  had  always  advocated,  but  a  very  distinct  sign  of 
the  much  to  be  desired  change  that  was  taking  place  in 
the  sentiments  of  the  border  tribes  towards  us  as  a  nation. 

Four  addresses  were  presented  to  me,  from  the  Sikh, 
Hindu,  Mahomedan,  and  European  communities  of  the 
Punjab,  respectively,  which  I  will  venture  to  give  in  the 
Appendix,  as  I  feel  sure  that  the  spirit  of  loyalty  which 
pervades  them  will  be  a  revelation  to  many,  and  a  sonrce 
of  satisfaction  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  country 
to  which  we  owe  so  much  of  our  present  greatness,  and 
which  I  conceive  to  be  the  brightest  jewel  in  England's 
erown. 

It  was  a  wonderful  and  moving  scene  upon  which  we 
looked  from  the  platform  of  the  Town  Hall  on  this  memor- 
able occasion,  made  up  as  it  was  of  such  different  elements, 
each  race  and  creed  easily  recognizable  from  their  different 
costumes  and  characteristics,  but  all  united  by  the  same 
kindly  desire  to  do  honour  to  their  departing  friend,  or 
comrade,  for  there  were  a  great  number  of  old  soldiers 
present. 

At  each  place  that  we  visited  on  our  way  to  Calcutta 
there  was  the  same  display  of  kindly  regret  at  our  de- 
parture; friends  assembled  to  see  us  off  at  the  railway- 
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etationB,  bands  played  '  Auld  lang  Byne,'  and  hearty  cheers 
speeded  UB  on  our  way. 

In  February  we  went  to  Lucknow  for  a  few  days, 
when  the  Talukdars  of  Oudh  gave  my  wife  and  me  an 
entertainment  on  a  very  splendid  scale  in  the  Wingfield 
Park,  and  presented  me  with  an  address*  and  a  aword  of 
honour. 

On  our  return  to  Calcutta,  just  before  we  left  for  England, 
the  European  eommimity  entertained  me  at  a  dinner,  at 
which  more  than  two  hundred  were  present,  presided  over 
by  Sir  James  Maekay,  K.G.I.E.,  Chairman  of  the  Calcutta 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Sir  James  was  far  too  kind  and 
eulogistic  in  speaking  of  my  Bervices,  but  for  hie  appre- 
ciative allusion  to  my  wife  I  could  only  feel  deeply  gratified 
and  thankful.  After  dinner  a  reception  was  given  to  Lady 
Roberts  and  myself,  at  which  the  Viceroy  and  Lady  Lans- 
downe  and  all  the  principal  Native  and  European  residents 
of  Calcutta  were  assembled.  An  addreaat  was  presented  to 
me  on  this  never-to-be-forgotten  occasion,  in  which,  to  my 
supreme  satisfaction,  the  Native  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
expressed  their  hearty  approval  of  what  had  been  done 
during  my  lenare  of  office  as  Commander-in-Chief  to 
strengthen  the  defences  of  the  frontier  and  render  the  army 
in  India  efficient,  and  declared  that  '  we  cheerfully  bear 
our  share  of  the  cost,  as  in  possession  of  these  protections 
against  aggressions  from  without  we  believe  all  who  dwell 
within  the  borders  of  the  land  will  find  their  best  guarantee 
for  peace,  and  in  peace  the  best  safeguard  they  and  their 
children  can  possess  to  enable  them  to  pass  their  lives  in 

*  Given  in  the  Appendix.  ■\  Ibid. 
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bappisesa  and  prosperity,  and  escape  tbe  mlseiy  and  rnin 
which  follow  war  and  invasion.' 

We  travelled  to  Bombay  vid  Jeypur  and  Jodhpor.  At 
both  places  we  were  royally  entertained  by  the  Balers  of 
those  states,  and  my  staff  and  I  were  given  ex<^lent  sport 
amongst  the  wild  boar,  which  was  much  enjoyed  by  all, 
particularly  by  my  son,  who,  having  joined  the  King's 
Boyal  Sifles  at  Bawal  Findi,  was  attached  to  me  as  A.D.C. 
doriDgmy  last  sis  months  in  India,  and  had  not  before  had 
an  opportunity  of  tasting  the  joys  of  pig-sticking. 

At  Jodhpur  my  friend  the  Maharaja  Sir  Fertap  Sing 
gave  as  a  signal  proof  that  the  ancient  valoar  of  the 
Bajputs  has  not  deteriorated  in  the  present  day.  I  had 
wounded  a  fine  boar,  and  on  bis  making  for  some  rocky 
ground,  where  I  could  hardly  have  followed  him  on  horse- 
back, I  shouted  to  Sir  Pertap  to  get  between  him  and  the 
rocks,  and  turn  him  in  my  direction.  The  Maharaja 
promptly  responded,  bat  just  as  he  came  face-to-face  with 
the  boar,  bis  horse  put  his  foot  into  a  hole  and  fell ;  the 
infuriated  animal  rushed  on  the  fallen  rider,  and,  before 
the  latter  could  extricate  himself,  gave  him  a  severe  wound 
in  the  leg  with  bis  formidable  tushes.  On  going  to  hia 
assistance,  I  found  Sir  Fertap  bleeding  profusely,  but 
standing  erect,  facing  the  boar  and  holding  the  creature 
(who  was  upright  on  his  hind-legs)  at  arms'  length  by  his 
mouth.  The  spear  without  the  impetus  given  by  the  horse 
at  full  speed  is  not  a  very  effective  weapon  against  the 
tough  hide  of  a  boar's  back,  and  on  realizing  that  mine 
did  not  make  much  impression,  Pertap  Sing,  letting  go  his 
hold  of  the  boar's  mouth,  quickly  seized  his  hind-legs,  and 
turned  him  over  on  his  back,  crying :  '  Maro,  sahib,  marof 
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('  Strike,  sir,  strike !')  which  I  inBtantly  did,  and  killed  him. 
Anyone  who  ie  able  to  realize  the  strength  and  weight  of 
a  wild  boar  will  appreciate  the  pluck  and  presence  of  mind 
of  Sir  Fertap  Sing  in  this  performance.  Fortunately,  my 
wife  and  daughter,  who  had  been  following  the  pig-atickers 
in  a  light  cart,  were  close  at  hand,  and  we  were  able  to 
drive  my  friend  home  at  once.  The  wound  was  found  to  be 
rather  a  bad  one,  but  it  did  not  prevent  Sir  Fertap  from 
attending  aome  tent-pegging  and  other  amusements  in  the 
afternoon,  though  be  bad  to  be  carried  to  the  scene. 

A  few  months  after  my  return  to  England  the  boar's 
head  arrived,  set  up,  and  with  a  silver  plate  attached  to  it, 
on  which  was  an  inscription  commemorating  the  adventure. 

At  Ahmedabad,  where  the  train  stopped  while  we  lunched, 
I  was  presented  with  an  address  by  the  Fresident  and 
members  of  the  Municipality,  who,  '  with  loyal  devotion  to 
Her  Imperial  Majesty  the  Queen  and  Empress  of  India,  to 
whose  glorious  reign  we  sincerely  wish  a  continuance  of 
brilliant  prosperity,'  expressed  their  hope  that  Lady 
Roberts  and  I  would  have  '  a  happy  voyage  home  and 
enjoyment  of  perfect  health  and  prosperity  in  future.' 

The  day  before  we  left  Bombay  for  England,  the 
members  of  the  Byculla  Gub  gave  me  a  parting  dinner. 
It  was  with  great  difficulty  I  could  get  through  my  speech 
in  response  to  the  toast  of  my  health  on  that  occasion,  for, 
pleased  and  grateful  aa  I  was  at  this  last  mark  of  friend- 
ship and  approval  from  my  countrymen,  I  could  not  help 
feeling  inexpressibly  sad  and  deeply  depressed  at  the 
thought  uppermost  in  my  mind,  that  the  time  had  oome 
to  separate  myself  from  India  and  my  gallant  comrades 
and  friends,  British  and  Native. 
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In  dwelling  on  the  long  list  of  farewell  addresses  and 
entertainmente  with  which  I  was  honoured  on  leaving 
India,  I  feel  that  I  may  be  laying  myself  open  to  the 
charge  of  egotism ;  but  in  writing  of  one's  own  experiences 
it  is  difficult  to  avoid  being  egotiBtical,  and  dist^tefal  as  it 
is  to  me  to  think  that  I  may  be  considered  so,  I  would 
rather  that,  than  that  those  who  treated  me  so  kindly  and 
generonsly  should  deem  me  unmindful  or  ungrateful. 

Thus  ended  forty-one  years  in  India.  No  one  can,  I 
think,  wonder  that  I  left  the  coantry  with  heartfelt  regret. 
The  greater  number  of  my  moat  valued  friendships  had 
been  formed  there  ;  from  almost  everyone  with  whom  I  had 
been  associated,  whether  European  or  Native,  civilian  or 
soldier,  I  had  experienced  unfailing  kindness,  sympathy, 
and  support ;  and  to  the  discipline,  bravery,  and  devotion 
to  duty  of  the  Army  in  India,  in  peace  and  war,  I  felt 
that  I  owed  whatever  success  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
achieve. 
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(Keferred  to  «t  p.  127.) 

Thb  column  was  oomposed  as  follows : 

F  Battery,  A  Brigade,  R.H.A.,  commanded  by  Colonel 

W.  Sterling 
One  squadron  10th  HuBsars,  commanded  b;  Uajor 

Bulkeley     ... 
0  Battery,  8rd  Brigade,  B..A,.,  commanded  by  Major 

Sydney  Parry 
2nd  Battalion  8th  Foot,  commanded  by  Colonel  Barrif 

Wing  72nd  Highlanders,  commanded  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  F.  Brownlow 

Total  British  troops  ... 

12th  Bengal  Cavalry,  commanded  by  Colonel  Hugh 

Gongh,  V.C. 
No.  1  Mountain  Battery,  commanded  by  Capt^n  Eelao 
Tth  Company  Bengal  Sappers  and  Miners  ... 
2nd  (Pnnjab  Frontier  Force)  Infantry,  commanded  by 

Lieutenant- Colonel  Tyndall   ... 
fith  (Punjab  Frontier  Force)  Infantry,  commanded  by 

Major  McQueen 
6th  (Punjab  Frontier  Force)  Ourkhas,  commanded  by 

Major  Fitz-Hugb     ... 
Slst  Punjab  Infantry,  commanded  by  Major  C<^s  ... 
98rd  Pioneers,  oommanded  by  Colonel  Come 
29th  Punjab  Infantry,  commanded  by  Colonel  J.  J. 

Gordon 

Total  natives     ... 
Qrand  total  
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Lientemuit-Colonel  Alexander  Lindea;  commanded  the  Artillery. 
Colonel  ^DfiEis  Perkins  waa  Commanding  Boyal  Engineer.  Colonel 
Hugh  Gough  eommanded  the  Cavalry,  Brigadier- Generals  Cobbe 
(17th  Foot)  and  Thelwall  (21st  Punjab  Infantry)  the  two  Infantry 
brigades.  Major  W.  Galbraith  (8dth  Foot)  was  Assistant- Adjntant- 
Qeneral ;  Major  H.  CoUett,  Assistant,  and  Captains  '  Diak '  Kennedy 
fmd  F.  Carr,  Depnty-AsEiBtant-Quartermasters-General.  Captains  G. 
de  C.  Morton  and  A.  Scott,  V.C,  Brigade  •  Majors.  Captain  A. 
Badoook,  Chief  Commiasariat  officer ;  Captain  J.  Colqnhoun,  B.A., 
Commissary  of  Ordnance ;  Major  Moriarty,  Captcun  Goad,  and  Lieu- 
tenant F,  Meisey,  Transport  officers  ;  Captain  A.  Wynne  (Slat  Foot), 
.  Superintendent  of  Field  Telegraphs;  Captain  B.  Woodthorpe,  B.F., 
Superintendent  of  Surveys ;  Deputy  -  Surgeon  -  General  F.  Allen, 
Prinoip&l  Medical  officer ;  Bev.  7.  W.  Adams,  Chaplain. 
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Tratitlation    of   a    letter    from    Major  •  Gbnbkai.   Sib  Frbdebick 
BoBBSTS  to  Hie  Highnett  thk  Amib  of  Kabul. 

AuEBEL,  ISth  September,  1679. 
(Aftbb  the  usual  complunents.)  Your  Higfaness's  letter  ot  the  28th 
Bamftzan,  with  the  enclosures  from  Herat  and  Turkestan,  reached  me 
last  night.  I  have  acquainted  mjself  with  the  contents.  I  am  glad  to 
find  your  Highness  is  in  good  health,  but  sorry  to  hear  of  the  un- 
fortunate disturbances  in  your  Highnese's  dominions.  Your  Highness's 
letter,  in  original,  has  been  sent  with  enclosures  to  His  Excellency  the 
Viceroy.  I  have  already  informed  your  Highness  of  the  wishes  of  His 
Excellency  the  Viceroy,  and  the  reasons  for  the  movements  of  the 
British  troops,  and  I  have  requested  your  Highness  to  send  a  confi- 
dential repreeentative  to  my  camp.  I  am  awaiting  a  reply  to  that 
letter,  and  the  arrival  of  yoiir  Highness's  confidential  representative. 

In  the  meantime  I  have  sent  a  Proclamation  to  the  tribes,  and  letters 
to  some  of  the  Logac  maliki,  your  Highness  »  subjects,  to  assure 
those  not  concerned  in  the  hateful  massacre,  and  asking  them  for 
assistance  in  carriage  and  supplies  on  payment.  As  it  appears  to  me 
proper  I  should  inform  your  Highness-of  what  I  have  done,  I  enclose 
copies  of  the  Proclamation  to  the  tribes  and  of  my  letter  to  the  XjOgar 
■maHJci,  and  hope  that  your  Highness  may  also  issue  necessary  orders 
for  the  furtherance  of  our  plans.  Best  assured  of  the  support  of  the 
Government  of  India. 
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(Eefemd  to  rt  p.  196.) 

Note*  of  an  interview  between  Qener&l  Sib  Fkedebicx  Bobbbtb  atuI 
the  Amib's  Aobntb,  Mustaufi  Habibdlla.  Ehan  and  Wazib  Shah 
Uahohbd  Eham.    Dated  Auxmki^  Wrd  Seplembrr,  1879. 

Aftbb  complimenta,  General  lUiberts  intimated  to  the  Agents  that  at 
their  desire  be  had  granted  them  a  second  inter^'iew.  He  now  requested 
them  to  be  good  enough  to  apeak  freely  all  that  they  wished  tiim  to 

The  MnsTAUFi  then  spoke  in  the  following  sense  :  The  interests  of 
England  and  Afghanlatan  are  the  same,  and  the  Amir  and  his  offldals 
are  deeply  grieved  at  the  late  occurrences  in  EaboL  Moreover,  the 
Amir  is  aozioiis  to  do  whatever  the  British  GavermneQt  wishes,  and 
most  desiroDs  that  the  dignity  of  the  British  Government  shoold  be 
maintained  by  any  means  whioh  ma;  seem  proper  to  the  Viceroy.  But 
Hia  HighnoBH  cannot  conceal  from  himeelf  that  the  mutinous  troops 
and  the  people  in  general,  ryots  as  well  as  soldiers,  are  in  fear  of  an 
indiscriminate  revenge,  whioh  will  fall  alike  upon  innocent  and  gmlt;. 
He  hopes,  therefore,  that  measures  will  be  talcen  to  guard  againat  the 
possibility  of  a  general  rising  consequent  on  fear. 

The  Mustaufi  was  here  reminded  of  the  tenor  of  General  Boberts's 
Proclamation  of  16th  September.  He  answered  that  the  people  were 
too  ignorant  to  be  acted  upon  by  a  Proclamation,  and  then  went  on  as 
foHowB : 

Of  course,  it  is  possible  that  no  such  combination  may  take  place. 
The  Afghans  are  selfish,  and  divided  against  themselves.  Still,  lest  he 
should  be  blamed  if  it  should  occur,  the  Amir  thinks  it  right  to  express 
his  opinion,  and  give  the  British  Oovemment  all  the  information  in 
hia  power.  On  the  whole,  bis  advice,  as  an  earnest  friend,  is  that  the 
advance  of  a  British  force  on  Kabul  should  be  delayed  for  a  short  time 
("  Panjroi ").     In  the  interval  he  will  endeavour  to  disarm  the  Regular 
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troops,  ruse  new  leviea,  &nd,  by  the  aid  of  the  Utter,  pimiih  aH 
concerned  in  the  late  abominable  outrage.  Hb  idea  is  to  get  rid  of 
Sber  Ali'e  soldiery — always  a  Honice  of  danger — and  keep  only  16,000 
men  for  the  fntnre.  It  would  be  very  desirable  to  delay  the  advance 
nntil  he  could  establish  his  power.  The  Amir  does  not  mean  to  imply 
that  any  Afghan  army,  were  it  60,000  strong,  conld  resist  the  British. 
The  mntinouB  troops  have  neither  organization  nor  leaders.  But  the 
mutinous  troops  are  of  all  tribes ;  and  if  the  British  army  destroys 
them,  as  it  would  undoubtedly  do  in  ease  of  resistance,  the  whole 
country  may  combine  against  the  British  and  the  Amir.  It  is  for  thia 
reason  that  he  advises  delay,  and  that  the  punishment  of  the  guilty  be 
left  to  him.  The  Viceroy  may  rest  assured  that  he  will  show  no 
mercy.  He  will  moke  an  example  which  will  be  conspicuous  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  as  the  sun  at  noonday.  Already  everyone  in  Kabul 
regards  the  Amir  as  an  infidel,  because  of  the  way  in  which  he  and  hia 
have  thrown  in  their  lot  with  the  British  QovemmenL 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said,  however,  things  might  go 
ri^t  if  the  mutinous  troops  would  keep  together  and  attempt  a  stand. 
But  the  Amir  fears  they  will  not  do  so.  They  are  more  likely  to 
scatter  here  and  there,  and  raise  the  country.  In  that  ease  there  wiH 
be  constant  attacks  on  the  comm  nnicatJons  of  the  force,  and  the 
gathering  of  mppUes  will  be  difficult.  They  would  come  chiefly  from 
the  direction  of  Ghazni,  partly  also  from  IiOgar,  If  the  tribes  rise  it 
would  be  hard  to  collect  (hem.  Only  one  month  remains  before  the 
setting  in  of  winter.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  may 
happen.  There  may  be  no  opposition,  and  the  Amir  is  in  any  case 
ready  to  do  what  the  British  Government  desires.  But  be  feels  it  is  hia 
duty  to  erpress  his  strong  opinion  that  the  present  season  is  nnsnited 
for  a  forward  movement, 

Obnkbai.  Bobektb  replied  that  on  behalf  of  the  Viceroy  he 
thanked  the  Amir  for  his  Idnd  advice,  which  he  was  confident  waa  the 
advice  of  a  friend.  He  eaiA  the  matter  was  important,  and  required 
careful  consideration,  and  asked  whether  the  Agents  had  anything 
more  to  bring  forward. 

The  MoSTArn  then  spoke  aa  follows :  TheAmir's  advice  to  delay  the 
advance  is  that  of  a  sincere  friend,  and  it  is  the  best  he  can  give.  But 
if  the  British  Army  is  (o  march  on  Kabul,  there  b  one  thing  more 
which  I  am  desired  to  say :  let  it  march  in  such  strength  as  to  amah 
all  hopes  of  mischief,  and  put  down  all  rebellion  throughout  the 
country.  Tou  cannot  wait  for  reinfcHDements.  If  yon  come,  yon  must 
come  in  full  strength— in  sufBdent  strength  (0  put  down  all  opposition. 
There  may  be  no  oppoaitioD,  but  you  cannot  count  on  this. 

Qbhbiul  B0BSBT8  replied :  TheAmir'sadviceisof  greatimportance, 
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and  must  b«  ouefully  conaAeni.  When  Hia  Hlghno«wi  fint  wrote, 
annonnomg  the  outbreiik  at  Eabnl  and  Mking  for  hdp,  the  first 
deaire  of  the  Vieera;  waa  to  send  British  forooa  wiihont  delaj.  I 
WAH  ordered  to  Edtmii  at  onee  to  lead  the  foroe  here.  Sinnil- 
taueoiuly  the  Eandahar  force  was  ordered  bj  tdegram  to  return 
to  Eandahar,  whioh  it  waa  then  leaving,  and  to  advanoe  towarda 
Eelat-i-Qhilzai,  and  instruetione  were  ieeued  to  ooUeot  a  third  foroe 
at  Feihawar;  all  this  was  to  help  the  Amir.  The  Vioeroy  fnaa 
the  first  contemplated  the  posaibility  of  saoh  a  general  rising  as  the 
Amir  now  fears,  and  the  several  armies  were,  theTefM«,  by  Hia 
Ezcellencj's  order,  made  up  to  aaeh  strength  that  all  Afghanistan 
combined  could  not  stand  against  them  for  a  moment.  The  Tfnniiniiw' 
troops  were  readj  in  a  very  short  time,  and  are  now  beyond  EandahMr, 
on  the  road  to  Eabiil.*  The  Peahawar  (oioe  waa  rapidly  collected  and 
pushed  on  ;  and  the  Amir  may  reat  aaaured  that  the  British  annj  ia 
advanoing  in  ample  strength.  I  wiU  think  over  the  Amir'a  advice, 
nevertheless,  for  it  is  important.  But  His  Highness  must  remember 
that  the  late  oconrrences  at  Eabul  do  not  affect  only  the  English 
officers  and  tiie  fifty  or  uzty  men  who  were  treacherously  kiUed— the 
honour  of  the  English  Qovemment  ia  concerned ;  and  so  long  as  the 
bodiea  of  these  officers  and  men  remain  nnburied  or  nncared  for  in 
Eabnl,  I  do  not  believe  the  EngUah  people  will  ever  be  satisfied.  They 
will  require  the  advance  of  a  British  force,  and  the  adequate  punishment 
of  the  crime.  Still,  the  Amir's  advice,  which  I  am  convinced  ia  that 
of  a  friend,  must  be  earefully  considered,  and  I  will  think  over  it  and 
give  an  answer  later. 

The  McflTAUFi  then  said :  We  quite  understand  what  has  been 
about  the  strength  of  the  Britiah  army.  Boubtleaa  it  ia  auffioient, 
all  Afghanistan  could  not  stand  agoinat  it.  But  the  Amir  asked  na  to 
mention,  what  I  have  hitherto  forgotten,  that  there  are  in  Tnrkeetan 
24  regiments  of  Infantry,  6  of  Cavalry,  and  G6  guns.  These  troops 
were  the  firat  to  ahow  a  diaaCFected  spirit  at  Uazar-i- Sharif ;  and 
putting  aside  external  enemiea,  there  are  Abdur  Bahmon  and  the  sons 
of  Azim  Khan  waiting  their  chance.  Herat  agtun  ia  doubtful ;  when 
the  teoops  there  hear  what  has  occurred  at  Kabul,  there  ia  no  saying 
what  they  may  do.  If  Abdur  Rahman  ingratiates  himself  with  theee 
people,  Herat  and  Turkestan  will  be  permanently  severed  from  the 
Afghan  dominions.  This  ia  another  reason  why  the  advance  of  the 
British  force  should  be  delayed,  in  order  that  the  Amir  may  have  time 
to  gain  over  the  Herat  and  Turkestan  troope. 

Gbhbku.  Bobbbts  replied:  All  these  reasons  will  have  full  oon- 

*  The  Agents  here  seemed  surprised  and  anxious. — H.  M.  D, 
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BiderfttloQ,  The  Vioaroy'a  first  order  was  to  pnsh  on  at  onoe  to  help 
the  Amir ;  but  I  am  sure  His  Highness'a  advice  is  friendly,  and  that 
in  any  case  he  will  do  his  utmost  to  cO'operate  with  the  British 
Government.  Therefore  every  oonaideration  will  be  given  to  what 
Hia  Highness  has  desired  you  to  say. 

The  MuBTAnn :  The  Vioeroy  may  be  sore  the  Amir  will  do  what  he 
pleases. 

The  Wazu  :  When  the  Amir  learnt  from  General  Roberts's  letter 
that  the  Viceroy  had  given  General  Roberts  power  to  deal  with  the 
whole  matter,  he  was  very  pleased,  knowing  General  Roberts's  character 
Bs  a  soldier  and  his  kindness  of  heart. 

Gkkebai.  Bobbbts  replied  that  he  would  oarefally  consider  the 
proposals  brought  forward,  and  give  an  answer  later  on.  Meanwhile, 
he  mttat  request  the  Agents  to  stay  a  day  or  two  in  camp  until  he 
shoold  have  thoroughly  weighed  the  Amir's  advice,  which  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  both  the  British  and  Afghan  Governments. 

The  interview  then  came  to  an  end. 

(Signed)  H.  M.  DUBAND, 

Political  Sepretory  to  General  Roberts,  K.C.B,,  V.C., 
Commanding  Kabul  Held  Force. 
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(Bererred  to  at  p.  248.) 

From  LnuTBHANT-OiNBRU.  Sik  F.  Bobbbts,  K.G.B.,  V.C.,  ComMtutd- 
ing  Kabul  Field  Force,  to  A.  C.  Ly&ll,  Esq.,  C.B.,  Seoretary  to 
the  Qovemment  of  India,  Foreign  Deparlm«nt. 

Kabul,  ^Ond  Nowmbtr,  1879. 

1.  I  HAVB  the  honour  to  submit  a  brief  ftcconnt  of  an  interviev 
which  took  place  between  Hie  Amir  YaJfub  Khan  and  myself  on  the 
32iid  October.  The  interview  was  a  private  and  informal  one ;  but 
recent  events  have  lent  aome  interest  to  what  passed  on  the  occasion, 
and  I  have,  therefore,  thought  it  desirable  that  a  report  should  be 
prepared  for  the  information  of  the  Governor-General  in  CounciL 

2.  After  some  conversation  npon  matters  of  no  special  importance, 
the  Amir  introdnoed  his  father's  name,  and  thus  gave  me  the 
opportunitj  Z  had  often  wished  to  have  of  leading  him  on  to  speak 
naturaU;  and  onconstnunedly  about  Sher  Ali  Khan's  feelings  and 
policy  during  the  last  ten  3«arB.  I  was  most  careful  to  avoid  any 
expression  of  my  own  views  upon  the  subject  in  order  that  I  might,  if 
possible,  obtain  from  the  Amir  a  perfectly  spontaneous  and  truthful 
account  of  the  circumstances  which  led,  in  his  opinion,  to  Sher  All's 
estrangement  from  ourselves  and  r<^proc'he7n^nl  to  Bussia.  In  this  I 
think  I  succeeded.  Takob  Khan  spoke  readily  and  feeely  of  all  that 
had  passed,  and  needed  no  question  or  suggestion  from  me  to  declare 
his  conviction  regarding  the  cause  of  his  father's  unfriendly  attitude 
towards  us  during  the  past  few  years. 

8.  The  substance  of  the  Amir's  statement  waa  as  follows  : 
'  In  1669  my  father  was  fully  prepared  to  throw  in  hia  lot  with  you. 
He  had  suffered  many  reverses  before  making  himself  secure  on  the 
throne  of  Afghanistan ;  and  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  his 
best  chance  of  holding  what  he  had  won  lay  in  on  allianoe  with  the 
British  GovemmKit.    He  did  not  receive  from  Lord  Mayo  as  lat^  a 
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supply  of  anna  and  ammunition  as  he  had  hoped,  but,  nevertheleaa,  he 
ratumed  to  Kabul  fairly  satiafied,  and  ho  he  rem&ined  until  the  visit  of 
Saiyad  Nur  Muhanunud  to  India  in  1BT6.  This  visit  brought  matters 
to  a  head.  The  diaries  received  from  Saiyad  Nui  Mahomed  during 
his  stay  in  India,  and  the  report  which  he  brought  back  on  his  return, 
conviuc«d  my  &ther  that  he  could  no  longer  hope  to  obtain  from  the 
British  Government  all  the  ud  that  he  wanted ;  and  from  that  time  he 
began  to  torn  his  attention  to  the  thoughts  of  a  Russian  alliance.  Yon 
know  how  this  ended. 

'  When  my  father  received  from  tiie  GoTemnaent  of  India  the  letter 
informing  him  that  a  British  Mission  was  about  to  proceed  to  Kabul, 
he  read  it  out  in  durbai.  The  membera  of  the  Russian  Embassy  were 
present.  After  the  reading  was  finished,  Colonel  Stolietoff  rose,  saluted 
the  Amir  and  asked  permiBsion  to  leave  Kabul.  If  permitted,  he 
would,  he  eud,  travel  without  delay  to  Tashkent,  and  report  the  state 
of  affiuTS  to  General  Kauflmann,  who  would  inform  tlie  Czar,  and  thus 
bring  pressure  to  bear  on  England.  He  promised  to  return  in  six 
weeks  or  two  months,  and  urged  the  Amir  to  do  everything  in  his 
power  meanwhile  to  prevent  the  British  Mission  from  reaching  Kabul. 

'Colonel  Stolietoff  never  returned  to  Kabul.  He  lost  no  time  in 
reaching  Tashkent,  where  he  remained  for  a  few  weeks,  and  he  then 
started  tor  Busaia. 

'The  Afghan  official,  Mirza  Mahomed  Hassan  Khan,  generally 
known  as  the  "  Dabir-nl-Mulk,"  who  had  travelled  with  Colonel 
Stolietoff  from  the  Oxus  to  Kabul,  accontpanied  him  on  his  retnm 
journey  to  Tashkent.  Here  the  Mirza  was  detuned  under  pretence 
that  orders  would  shortly  be  received  from  the  Emperor,  untU  the  news 
of  my  father's  flight  from  Kabul  reached  General  KanC&nann.  He  was 
then  permitted  to  leave.  Two  AideB-de-Gamp  were  sent  with  him,  one 
a  European,  the  other  a  Native  of  Bokht^a. 

'  My  father  was  strongly  urged  by  General  Kaufhnami  not  to  leave 
EabuL  At  Qte  same  time  the  members  of  the  Embassy  were  ordered 
to  return  to  Tashkent,  the  Doctor  being  permitted  to  remain  with  my 
father  if  his  services  were  required. 

'  Throughout,  the  Bnsoan  Embassy  was  treated  with  great  honour, 
and  at  all  stations  between  Mazar-i-Shoriff  and  Kabul,  orders  were 
given  tor  the  troops  to  turn  out,  and  for  a  salute  to  be  fired  on  their 
arrival  and  departure.' 

4.  I  cannot,  of  course,  vouch  for  the  exact  words  used  by  Yalmb  Khan, 
but  I  am  confident  that  the  foregoing  paragraph,  which  is  written  front 
notes  taken  at  tile  time,  contains  a  Hubstantially  accurate  record  of  the 
conversation. 

6.  It  would  be  superfluous  for  me  to  advaooe  any  proof  of  the  fact 
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th&t  for  one  reason  or  another,  Sher  All  did  during  the  latter  part  of 
hjj  reign  fall  away  from  us  and  incline  towards  an  alliance  with  Bnssia. 
But  I  think  the  closeness  of  the  connexion  between  Russia  and  Kabul, 
and  the  extent  of  the  Amir'e  hostility  towards  ourselves,  has  not 
hitlierto  been  fully  recognized.  Yakub  Khan's  statements  throw  some 
light  upon  this  question,  ajid  they  are  confinned  by  various  eireum- 
alances  which  have  lately  come  to  my  knowledge.  The  prevalence  of 
Buesiaii  coin  and  wares  in  Kabul,  and  the  extensive  military  prepara- 
tions made  by  Sher  Ali  of  late  years,  appear  to  me  to  afford  an  in- 
structive comment  upon  Yakub  Khan's  assertions.  Our  recent  rupture 
with  Sher  Ali  has,  in  fact,  been  the  means  of  unmasking  and  checking 
a  very  serious  conspiracy  against  the  peace  and  secniity  of  our  Indian 
Empire. 

6.  The  magnitude  of  Sher  All's  military  preparations  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  (act  of  peculiar  aignificance.  I  have  already  touched  upon 
this  point  in  a  former  letter,  but  I  shall  perhaps  be  eicosed  for  noticing 
it  again.  Before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  last  year  the  Amir  had 
raised  and  equipped  with  arms  of  precision  66  regiments  of  Infantry  and 
16  of  Cavalry.  The  Afghan  Artillery  amounted  to  nearly  800  guna. 
Numbers  of  skilled  artizans  were  constantly  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  rifled  cannon  and  breech-loading  sniall  arms.  Mare  than  a 
million  pounds  of  powder,  and  I  believe  several  million  rounds  of  home- 
made Snider  anmiunition,  were  in  the  Bala  Hissar  at  the  time  of  the 
late  explosion.  Bwords,  helmets,  uniforms,  and  other  ortidea  of 
military  equipment  were  stored  in  proportionate  quastitieB.  finally, 
Sher  Ali  liad  expended  upon  the  construction  of  the  Sherpur  canton- 
ments an  astonishing  amount  of  labour  and  money.  The  extent  and 
cost  of  this  work  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the 
troops  under  my  command  will  find  cover  during  the  winter  within  the 
cantonment,  and  the  bulk  of  them  in  the  main  line  of  rampart  itself, 
which  extends  to  a  length  of  nearly  two  miles  under  the  soathem 
and  western  slopes  of  the  Bimaru  hills.  Sher  All's  original  dewgn 
was  apparently  to  carry  the  wall  entirely  round  the  hills,  a  distance 
of  nearly  five  miles,  and  the  foundations  were  already  lud  for  a 
considerable  pennon  of  this  length.  All  these  military  preparations 
were  quite  unnecesswy  except  as  a  provision  for  contemplated 
hostilities  with  ourselves,  and  it  ia  difficult  to  understand  how  their 
entire  cost  could  have  been  met  from  the  Afghan  tieoenry,  the  gross 
revenue  of  the  country  amounting  only  to  about  eighty  lacs  of  rupees 
per  annum. 

7.  I  have  referred  to  the  prevalence  of  Russian  coin  and  wares  in 
Kabul  OB  evidence  of  the  growing  connexion  between  Russia  and 
Afghanistan.    I  am  unable  to  find  proof  that  the  Gear's  coin  was 
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imtrctduced  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  mbobI  chaimels  of  trade.  It 
ie  quite  posaibla  that  the  bulk  of  it,  it  not  the  whole,  came  in  (praduall; 
by  this  means,  the  accumulation  of  foreign  gold  in  partionlar  being 
considerable  in  this  country,  where  little  gold  is  coined.  Nevertheless, 
it  seems  to  me  a  eorions  fact  that  the  amount  of  Russian  money  in  ciron- 
lation  should  be  so  large.  No  less  than  18,000  gold  pieces  were  found 
among  the  Amir's  treaBnre  alone ;  aimilar  coins  are  exceedingly  common 
in  the  city  bazaar ;  and  great  numbers  of  them  are  known  to  be  in  poeses- 
eioQ  of  the  Sirdars.  Of  course  English  goods  of  all  kinds  are  plentiful 
here — that  is  incTitabte,  particularly  with  a  considerable  body  of  Hindu 
merchants  settled  in  the  city,  but  Russian  goods  also  abonnd.  Glass, 
crockery,  silks,  tea,  and  many  other  things  which  would  seem  to  be  far 
more  easily  procurable  from  India  than  from  Russian  territory,  are  to 
be  found  in  great  quantities.  A  habit,  too,  seems  to  have  been  growing 
up  among  the  ffirdare  and  others  of  wearing  uniforms  of  Russian  cut, 
Russian  buttons,  Russian  boots  and  the  like.  Russian  goods  and 
Russian  ways  seem,  in  fact,  to  have  become  the  fashion  in  Afghanistan. 
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(B«reTTed  to  at  p.  348.) 

TratulatMmt  of  letieri  from  Gbnbral-Adjuiant  Vox  Eauffmand, 
Oovomor- General  of  Turlte*Um,  to  the  addretf  of  the  Ajm  OP 
AroHAMiSTAM,  received  on  10th  Shaban,  1296,  through  Gkkkrai. 
Stoliktoff,  9th  Augiut,  1878. 

Bb  it  known  to  you  that  in  these  days  tho  relationa  between  the  British 
Oovenunent  sjid  ours  with  regard  to  your  kingdom  require  deep  con- 
riderotion.  As  I  am  anable  to  communicate  m.y  opinion  verbally  to 
you,  I  have  deputed  my  ^ent,  Uajor-Oeneral  Stolietoff.  This  gentle- 
man is  a  near  triend  of  mine,  and  performed  excellent  eervieea  in  the 
late  Busso-Turkish  war,  by  which  he  earned  favour  of  ths  Emperor. 
The  Emperor  has  always  had  a  regard  for  him.  He  will  inform  yott 
of  all  that  is  hidden  in  my  mind.  J  hope  you  will  pay  great  attention 
to  what  ha  says,  and  believe  him  as  yon  would  myself,  and,  after  doe 
consideration,  you  will  give  him  your  reply.  Meanwhile,  be  it  known 
to  you  that  your  union  and  friendship  with  the  Busman  Government 
will  be  beneficial  to  the  latter,  and  still  more  so  to  yon.  The  advantages 
of  a  close  alliance  with  the  Baseian  Qovemment  will  be  permanently 
evident. 

This  friendly  letter  is  written  by  the  Qovemor-Oeneral  of  Torkostan 
and  Adjutant -General  to  the  Emperor,  Von  Eanffinonn,  Tashkent, 
Jomodial  Akbar,  1296  (=June,  1678). 

To  the  Aum  of  th«  whole  of  Afglumittan,  Shib  Ali  Ebam. 
(After  compliments.)  Beit  known  to  you  that  our  relations  with  the 
Britdsh  Government  are  of  great  importance  to  Afghanistan  and  its 
dependencies.  As  I  am  unable  to  see  70a,  I  have  deputed  my  tnut- 
worthy  (official)  General  Stolieteff  to  you.  The  General  is  on  old 
friend  of  mine,  and  during  the  late  fiusso-TurkiBh  war  eomod  the  favour 
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ot  the  Emperor  bj  his  spirit  and  braver;.  He  haa  become  well  known 
to  the  Emperor.  This  trustworth;  pergoo  will  communicate  to  jon 
what  he  thinka  best.  I  hope  you  will  pa;  attention  to  what  he  says, 
and  repose  as  mnch  ooiifi<Ieno«  in  his  words  as  if  they  were  m;  own ; 
and  that  yon  will  give  joax  answer  in  this  matter  through  him.  In  the 
meantinie,  be  it  known  to  yon  that  if  a  friendly  treaty  will  be  of  benefit 
to  UB,  it  will  be  of  fat  greater  benefit  to  yourself. 

Qbnbku.  Stolibtoff  tent  the  fallowing  letter,  on  hit  return  to  Ta*k- 
kent  from  Kaiml,  to  the  addreit  of  the  Foreign  Minitter,  Wazib 
gHAH  Mahohed  Khav,  dated  ^&rd  of  the  holy  month  ofRamaaa/a, 
1266  (=21it  Septemher,  1878). 

Thank  Qod,  I  reached  Tashkent  safely,  and  at  an  BUHpicions  moment 
paid  my  respect  to  the  Viceroy  {Yaroni  Padishah  means  '  half  king '). 
I  am  trying  day  and  night  to  gain  our  objects,  and  hope  I  shall  be 
successful.  I  am  starting  to  see  the  Emperor  to-day,  in  order  to  inform 
H'«  Majesty  personally  of  otre  aSairs.  If  God  pleages,  everything  that 
is  necessary  will  be  done  and  affirmed.  /  hope  tliat  those  who  loa/nt 
to  enter  the  gate  of  Kabul  from  the  eaet  tinll  aee  that  the  door  it 
eloeed;  then,pleaie  God,  they  will  tremble,  I  hope  you  will  give  my 
respects  to  Hi  a  Highness  the  Amir.  May  God  make  his  life  long  and 
increase  his  wealth  I  May  you  remain  in  good  health,  and  know  that 
the  protection  of  God  will  arrange  our  afiairs  I 

(Signed)        Obneral  Stolibtoff. 

From  Gbnkkai.  Eaoffhakn  to  the  Amib,  dated  Tathkent,  Sth  Zekada, 
1296  (=2and  October.  1B78). 
(After  compliments.)  Be  it  known  to  yon  that  your  letter,  dated 
lath  Shawal,  reached  me  at  Tashkent  on  the  leth  October,  i.e., 
8rd  Zekada,  and  I  understood  its  contents.  I  have  telegraphed  an 
abstract  ot  your  letter  to  the  address  of  the  Emperor,  and  have  sent 
the  letter  itself,  as  also  that  addressed  to  General  Stolietoif,  by  post  (o 
Livadia,  where  the  Emperor  now  is.  I  am  informed  on  good  authority 
tiiat  the  Eoglish  want  to  come  to  terms  with  you ;  and,  as  a  friend,  I 
advise  yon  to  make  peace  with  them  if  they  offer  it. 

From  Gbnesal  Stoubtoff  to  Wazib  Shah  Uarokbd  Khan,  dat^ 
eth  October,  1876. 
First  of  all,  I  hope  you  will  be  Idnd  enough  to  give  my  respects  to  the 
Amir.  May  God  make  his  life  long  and  increase  his  wealth  I  I  shall 
always  remember  his  royal  hospitality.  I  am  busy  day  and  night  in 
his  ^&ire,  and,  thank  Qod,  my  labours  have  not  been  without  result. 
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The  ffteaX  Emperor  is  a  troe  friend  of  the  Amir's  uid  of  AighuuBtan, 
aud  His  Majesty  will  do  whatever  he  may  think  neeoositry.  Of  conrse, 
;oa  have  not  forgotten  what  I  told  yov,  that  the  affairs  of  kingdoms 
are  like  a  country  which  has  many  moiantains,  valleys,  and  rivers.  One 
who  ute  on  a  high  moontain  oon  see  things  well.  By  the  power  and 
order  of  Ood,  there  is  no  empire  equal  to  that  of  ocr  great  Emperor. 
May  Ood  make  his  life  long  I  Therefore,  whatever  onr  Government 
adviaeB  you,  you  should  give  ear  to  it.  I  teU  you  the  truth  that  our 
Qovemment  is  wise  as  a  serpent  and  harmless  as  a  dove.  There  are 
many  things  which  you  cannot  understand,  bat  our  Qovemment  under- 
stands them  well.  It  often  happens  that  a  thing  which  is  unpleaeaal 
at  flret  is  regarded  as  a  blesung  afterwards.  Now,  my  kind  friend,  I 
inform  you  that  the  enemy  of  yoni  famous  religion  wants  to  make 
peace  with  you  through  the  Kaisar  (Sultan)  of  Turkey.  Therefore  you 
should  look  to  your  brothers  who  live  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  If 
Ood  stirs  them  up,  and  gives  the  sword  of  fight  into  Uieir  hands,  then 
go  on,  in  the  name  of  Ood  (Bismilla),  otherwise  you  should  be  as  a 
serpent ;  make  peace  openly,  and  in  secret  prepare  for  war,  and  when 
Ood  reveals  His  order  to  you,  declare  yourself.  It  will  be  well,  when 
the  Envoy  of  your  enemy  wants  to  enter  the  country,  if  you  send  an 
able  emissary,  possessing  the  tongue  of  a  serpent  and  full  of  deceit,  to 
the  enemy's  country,  so  chat  he  may  with  Bweet  words  perplex  the 
enemy's  mind,  and  induce  him  to  give  up  the  intention  of  fighting 
with  you. 

My  kind  friend,  I  entrust  you  to  the  protection  of  Ood.  May  Ood 
be  the  protector  of  the  Amir's  kingdom,  and  may  trembling  fall  upon 
the  limbs  of  your  enemies  I    Amen. 

Write  to  me  soon,  and  send  the  letter  to  the  capital.  Please  write 
in  Arabic  characters,  so  that  I  may  be  able  to  read  your  letter. 

Frotn  Obmbru.  Eadffmamk  to  the  Amib  op  APaaiinsTAM,  dated  8(M& 
Zekada  {=7&lh  November,  1B78). 
(After  compliments.)  I  was  much  plassed  to  receive  your  letter,  dated 
24th  Zekada,  1295  (=18th  November,  1878),  and  to  hear  of  your  good 
health.  I  have  alao  received  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  you  sent  to  the 
Governor 'General.  May  Ood  be  pleased  wiA  yon.  The  British 
Ministers  have  given  a  pledge  to  our  Ambassador  in  London  that  they 
will  not  interfere  with  the  independence  of  Afghanistan.  I  am  directed 
by  TTirt  Majesty  the  Emperor  to  communicate  this  news  to  you,  and 
then,  after  forming  friendship,  to  go  to  His  Majesty.  I  intend  to  go  to 
the  Russian  capital  after  I  have  arranged  the  affairs  of  this  country 
(Turkestan).  As  1  do  not  consider  it  advisable  to  keep  your  trusted 
oMcialii,  whom  you  are  in  want  of,  here  any  more,  I  send  Mahomed 
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HasBon  Ehan,  Eomuah  (Deputy- Governor),  and  Gholam  Haidar  Ehan, 
with  two  officers,  back  to  you.  I  hope  you  will  consider  me  a  wall- 
wisher  of  yonr  kingdom,  and  write  to  me  now  and  then.  I  have  given 
inHtructionB  tbat,  until  my  return,  every  letter  of  youts  which  they 
receive  at  Turkestan  should  be  forwarded  to  the  capital.  Your  good 
fortune  is  a  cause  of  happiness  to  me,  and  if  any  troubles  oonte  upon 
you,  I  also  shall  be  grieved.  Some  presents  have  been  sent  by  me 
through  Mirza  Mahomed  Hassan,  Eamuah ;  perhaps  they  may  be 
accepted. 

Tranklaiwn  of  a  letter  from  Q-BHsaAL  Kadithann  fo  Oehbhal  Voz- 
QONOFP,  daUd  Zel  Hijja,  1296  (=Pecem6er,  1878). 
The  Amir  knows  perfectly  well  that  it  is  imposuble  for  me  to  assist  him 
with  troops  in  winter.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  that  war  should  not 
be  commenced  at  this  unseasonable  time.  If  the  English,  in  spite  of 
the  Amir's  exertions  to  avoid  the  war,  commence  it,  you  must  then 
take  leave  of  the  Amit  and  start  for  Tsshkent,  because  your  presence 
in  Aighaniatan  in  winter  is  useless.  Moreover,  at  such  a  juncture  as 
the  commencement  of  war  in  Afghanistan,  you  ought  to  come  here  and 
esplain  the  whole  thing  to  me,  so  that  I  may  oommonloate  it  to  the 
Emperor.    This  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  Afghanistan  and  to  Russia. 

From  Qbneoal  Eauethahn  to  the  Aub  of  Afohanistan,  dated  26t& 
December,  1878  (itusston,  IBth  Muharram,  1296). 
Tour  letter,  dated  27th  Zel  Hij ja  ( >=  20th  November),  1678,  has  reached 
me.  I  was  pleased  to  hear  tidings  of  your  good  health.  The  Emperor 
has  caused  the  British  Government  to  agree  to  the  continuance  of 
Afgbun  independence.  The  English  Ministers  have  promised  this. 
I  earnestly  request  you  not  to  leave  your  kingdom.  As  far  as  possible, 
consider  your  own  interests,  and  do  not  lose  your  independence.  For 
the  present  come  to  terms  with  the  British  Oovermnent.  If  yon  do 
not  want  to  go  back  to  Kabul  for  this  purpose,  you  can  write  to  your 
eon,  Mahomed  Yoknb  Ehan,  to  make  peaoe  with  the  English  as  yon 
may  direct  him.  Bo  not  leave  the  soil  of  Afghanistan  at  this  time, 
because  it  will  be  of  benefit  to  you.  My  words  are  not  without  truth, 
because  your  arrival  in  Bussion  territory  will  make  things  worse. 

From  Oknkraii  Eaottmann  to  the  Ajob  oy  ApaHANiaTAN,  received  at 
Matir-i-ShaHf  on  the  VJth  January,  1879. 
I  have  received  your  friendly  letter,  dated  18th  Zel  Hijja  (^Bth  De- 
cember, 1876).  In  that  letter  you  asked  me  to  send  you  as  many  troops 
as  could  be  got  ready.  I  have  written  to  you  a  letter  to  the  effect  that 
the  Emperor,  on  account  of  your  troubles,  bad  couununlcated  with  the 
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British  Government,  amd  that  the  Buaaian  AmhaHBadoT  at  London  had 
obtained  a  promiae  from  the  Britiah  Ministeia  to  the  eSeot  that  they 
would  not  injnre  the  independence  of  Afghaniaten.  Ferhape  you  aent 
your  letter  before  you  got  mine.  Now,  I  have  heard  that  .you  have 
appointed  your  son,  Mahomed  Yakub,  as  your  Regent,  and  have  come 
out  of  Kabul  with  some  troops.  I  have  received  an  order  from  the 
Emperor  to  the  effect  that  it  is  impoauble  to  asaiat  yoa  with  troops 
□ow.  I  hope  you  will  be  fortunate.  It  iJl  depends  on  the  decree  of 
God.  BeUeve  me,  that  the  friendship  which  I  made  with  you  will  be 
perpetual.  It  is  neoeaBory  to  send  back  General  Vozgonoff  and  his 
CompanionH.  You  can  keep  Dr.  Yoralski  with  you  if  you  please.  No 
doubt  the  doctor  will  be  of  use  to  you  and  to  your  dependents.  I  hope 
our  friendship  will  continue  to  be  strengthened,  and  that  intercoune 
will  be  carried  on  between  us. 

From,  Gbnebu.  Kaufthann  to  ike  Amis  Sbxb  Au,  daied  Wth  Deootn- 

ber,  1878  [=lTfA  Muharram,  1298). 

(After  complimenta.)  The  Foreign  Minister,  General  GortchakoS,  has 

informed  me  by  telegraph  that  the  Emperor  has  directed  me  to  trouble 

you  to  come  to  Tashkent  for  the  present.    I  therefore  oommnnioate 

this  news  to  you  with  great  pleasure ;  at  the  same  time,  I  may  mention 

that  I  have  received  no  instructions  about  your  journey  to  St,  Petersburg. 

My  personal  interview  with  you  will  increase  our  friendship  greatly. 

Trofulation  of  a  Utter  from  Majob-Gknbbal  Ivakotf,  Qovbtjiot  of 

Zarafikan,  to  th«  Efir-Appwrent,  Mahourd  Mitba  Ehak,  and 

On  the  36th  of  Bnbi-nl-Awul,  at  an  auspicioua  moment,  I  received 
your  letter  which  you  sent  me,  and  understood  ita  contents.  I  was 
very  much  leased,  and  at  once  communicated  it  to  General  Eauff- 
mann,  the  Governor-General.  With  regard  to  what  you  wrote  about 
the  friendly  relations  between  the  Russian  and  Afghan  Oovemments, 
and  your  own  desire  for  friendship,  I  have  the  honour  to  state  that  we 
we  also  desirous  of  being  friends.  The  friendship  between  the  two 
Oovermnents  existed  in  the  time  of  tlie  late  Amir,  and  I  hope  that  it 
will  be  inoreaaed  and  atrengthened  by  Amir  Mahomed  Yakuh  Ehan. 

May  God  change  the  wars  in  yonr  country  to  happiness ;  may  peace 
reign  in  it ;  and  may  youi  Government  be  strengthened  I  T  have  been 
forwarding  all  your  letters  to  the  Governor-General,  General  KanfRnann. 
Hay  God  keep  yon  aafe  I 

The  Zaratahan  Province  Governor, 

Majob-Gbkerai.  Ivanoff. 

Written  and  sealed  by  the  General. 

Written  on  29th  Mart  (March),  1870  (=6th  BabiulSaui,  1296). 
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Treaty  betwMn  the  Bdbsum  Ootbrhhbht  amd  hxa.  Shbb  Au  Ebam  ; 
wriitwi  from  memory  by  Mibza  Uahohed  Nabbi. 

1.  The  BiUBion  OoTemment  engnges  that  the  MendBhip  of  tha 
Bussian  Governmsnt  with  the  Qovemineiit  of  Amir  Sher  Ali  Khan, 
Amir  ot  all  AfgbaiuBtaD,  will  be  a  permanent  and  perpetual  one. 

2.  The  Ruscrian  Government  engages  that,  as  Sirdar  AbduUa  Ehan, 
son  of  the  Anur,  is  dead,  the  friendship  of  the  Bussian  Government 
with  any  person  whom  the  Amir  may  appoint  Heir-Apparent  to  the 
throne  of  Aighaoistan,  and  with  the  heir  of  the  Heir-Apparent,  will 
remain  firm  and  perpetuoL 

3.  The  Bussian  Government  engages  that  if  any  foreign  enemy 
attacks  Afghanistan,  and  the  Anur  is  unable  to  drive  him  oat,  and  tuka 
the  aaaiatanoe  of  the  Boasian  Govermnent,  the  Bussian  Government 
will  repel  the  enemy,  either  by  means  of  advice,  or  by  such  other  means 
as  it  may  oonsider  proper. 

4.  The  Amir  of  Afghanistan  will  not  wage  war  with  any  foreign 
power  without  consulting  the  Bossian  Government,  and  without  its 


6.  The  Amir  of  Afghanistan  engages  that  he  wUl  always  report  in  a 
friendly  manner  to  the  Bussian  Government  what  goes  on  in  his 
kingdom. 

6.  The  Amir  of  Afghanistan  will  commonicate  every  wish  and  im- 
portant affiur  of  his  to  General  Kauffioann,  Governor- General  of 
Turkestan,  and  the  Governor- General  will  be  authorized  by  the  Bussian 
Government  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  the  Amir. 

7.  The  Bussian  Government  engages  that  the  Afghan  merchants  who 
may  trade  and  eojoum  in  Bussian  territory  will  be  safe  from  wrong, 
and  that  they  will  be  allowed  to  carry  away  their  profits. 

8.  The  Km\r  of  Afghanistan  will  have  the  power  to  send  his  servants 
to  BuBsia  to  learn  arts  and  trades,  and  the  Russian  officers  will  treat 
them  with  oonsideTation  and  respeot  as  men  of  rank. 

9.  (Does  not  remember.) 

10.  I,  Major-General  Stolielofi'  Nicholas,  being  a  trusted  Agent  of  the 
Bussian  Govermnent,  have  made  the  above-mentioned  Articles  between 
the  Bussian  Government  and  the  Government  of  Amir  Sher  Ali  Ehan, 
and  have  put  my  seal  to  them. 
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(Referred  to  at  p.  SIS.) 

Lttter  from  Sibdas  Abdub  Bahmah  Ehah  to  Lepki.  ORiFFnf,  Esq., 
dated  IBth  April,  1880. 

Whkreas  at  this  happy  time  I  h&ve  received  yonr  kind  letter.  In  b 
spirit  of  justioe  and  friendship  jou  wrote  to  inquire  what  I  wiahed.  in 
AfghtLiiiatjtn  My  honoured  friend,  the  Bervants  of  the  great  [Biitiah] 
Goveroment  know  well  that,  tliroughaut  these  twelve  years  of  exile  in 
the  territories  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  night  and  day  I  have  cherished 
the  hope  of  revisiting  my  native  laud.  When  tlie  I&te  Amir  Sher  iH 
Ehan  died,  and  there  was  no  one  to  rule  our  tribes,  I  propoaed  to 
return  to  Afghanistan,  but  it  was  not  fated  [that  I  should  do  ao] ;  thai 
I  went  to  Tashkent.  Consequently,  Amir  Mahomed  Yakab  Ehan, 
having  come  to  terms  and  made  peace  with  the  British  GoTentment, 
was  appointed  Amir  of  Afghanistan  ;  but  since,  after  be  had  left  TOO. 
he  listened  to  the  advice  of  every  interested  [dishonest]  person,  sad 
riused  fools  to  power,  until  the  ignorant  men  directed  the  affiura  of 
Afghanistan,  which  during  the  reign  of  mj  grandfather,  who  had 
eighteen  able  sons,  was  bo  managed  that  n^ht  was  bright  like  da;, 
Afghanistan  was,  in  consequence,  disgraced  before  all.  States,  tad 
ruined.  Now,  therefore,  that  you  seek  to  learn  my  hopes  and  widtes, 
they  ore  these  :  that  as  long  as  your  Empire  and  that  of  Bdsua  aiist. 
my  countrymen,  the  tribes  of  Afghanistan,  should  live  qmeily  in  tmme 
and  peace ;  that  these  two  States  should  find  ns  true  and  faithful,  and 
that  we  should  rest  at  peaee  between  them  [England  and  Bussia],  for 
my  tribesmen  are  unable  to  straggle  with  Empires,  and  are  mined 
by  want  of  commerce ;  and  we  hope  of  your  triendahip  that,  sym- 
pathizing with  and  assisting  the  people  of  Afghanistan,  yon  will  ^aee 
them  under  the  honourable  protection  of  the  two  Powers.  This  would 
redound  to  the  credit  of  both,  would  give  peaoe  to  Afghanistan,  and 
quiet  and  comfort  to  Qod's  people. 
This  is  my  wish  ;  for  the  rest,  it  is  yours  to  decide. 
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Lefter  from  A.  C.  Ltau.,  Esq.,  C.B.,  Seeretary  to  the  Qovemment  of 
India,  Foreign  Department,  to  Lbfel  H.  Gkifhs,  Esq.,  C.S.I., 
Chief  PoUticiU  Officer,  Eainil,  dated  Simla,  April,  1860. 

I  HAvs  the  hoQoiai  to  iDform  jou  that  the  Oovemoi-QeDeral  has 
reoeived  and  considered  in  conocll  jour  telegramB  of  the  22nd  and 
28rd  iuatant,  forwarding  the  translation  of  a  letter  received  by  jon 
from  Birdor  Abdur  Rahman  on  the  21at  inataDt,  together  with  a 
BOmmary  of  oertun  oral  explanatiooa  which  accompanied  that  letter, 
and  a  statement  of  the  reoommendatlDns  suggested  by  it  to  Lieutenant- 
Geneial  Sir  Frederick  Boberte  and  jonrself . 

In  conveying  to  you  its  iustmctionB  on  the  subject  of  this  im- 
portant commnmcation,  the  OoTemment  of  India  considers  it  expedient 
to  recapitulate  the  principles  on  which  it  has  hitherto  been  acting  in 
northern  Afghanistan,  and  deariy  to  define  the  point  of  view  from 
which  it  contemplates  the  present  utuation  of  affairs  in  that  country. 
The  single  object  to  which,  aa  you  are  well  aware,  the  Afghan  policy 
of  this  Oovemment  has  at  alt  times  been  directed  and  limited,  is  the 
security  of  the  North-Wert  frontier  of  India.  The  Government  of 
India  has,  however,  no  leas  invariably  held  and  acted  on  the  con- 
viction that  the  security  of  this  frontier  is  incompatible  with  the 
intrusion  of  any  foreign  iufinence  into  the  great  border  State  of 
Afghanistan.  To  exclude  or  ^ect  snob  infiuence  the  Government  of 
India  haa  frequently  subsidized  and  otherwise  assisted  the  Amirs  of 
Eabol.  It  has  also,  more  than  once,  taken  up  arms  against  them. 
But  it  has  never  interfered,  for  any  other  porpose,  in  the  affaira  of 
their  kingdom.  Regulating  on  this  principle  and  limiting  to  this 
object  the  conduct  of  our  relationa  with  the  ruleraof  Kabul,  it  was  our 
long-continued  endeavour  to  find  in  their  friendship  and  their  strength 
the  requisite  guarantees  for  the  security  of  our  own  frontier.    Failing 
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in  thftt  endeftTonr,  we  were  compelled  to  seek  the  attunmant  of  tlie 
object  towUch  our  Afghan  policy  was,  andi«  still,  ezelnsively  direewd. 
by  rendering  the  permanent  seoDiity  of  our  frontier  aa  much  aa  posniblc 
independent  of  such  conditions. 

This  obligation  was  not  aooepted  without  reluctance.  Not  eT«n 
when  forced  into  hostilities  by  the  late  Amir  Sher  Ali  Khan's  eflpoosal 
of  a  Bnsaian  alliance,  proposed  by  Buasia  in  contemplation  of  ■ 
rupture  with  the  Bridsh  Government,  did  we  relinquish  onr  deatre  for  tfce 
renewal  of  relations  with  a  strong  and  friendly  Afghan  Power,  and,  whea 
the  son  of  Sher  Ali  subsequently  songht  our  alliance  and  protection,  they 
were  at  once  accorded  to  him,  on  conditions  of  which  His  Hi^meB 
professed  to  appreciate  the  generosity.  The  orime,  however,  irhiefa 
dissolved  the  Treaty  of  Oand&mak,  and  the  discloHnres  whicli  followed 
that  event,  finally  convinced  the  Oovemment  of  India  that  the  intcrcAs 
committed  to  its  care  could  not  but  be  gravely  imperillGd  by  farther 
adhesion  to  a  policy  dependent  for  its  fruition  on  the  gratitude,  the 
good  faith,  the  assnmed  self-interest,  or  the  persDnal  oharactor  at  any 
Afghan  Prince. 

V/hen,  therefore,  Her  Majesty's  troops  re-entered  Afghaniitan  in 
September  last,  it  was  with  two  well'defined  and  plainly-avowed 
objects.  The  first  was  to  avenge  the  treacherous  massacre  of  the 
British  Mission  at  Kabul ;  the  second  was  to  maintain  the  safeguards 
sought  through  the  Treaty  of  Gandamak,  by  providing  for  their  main- 
tenance guarantees  of  a  more  substantial  and  less  precarious  cbmr^aer. 

These  two  objects  have  been  atttuned:  the  first  by  the  eaptiu«  of 
Kabul  and  the  punishment  of  the  crime  committed  there,  the  mdeoai 
by  the  severance  of  Kandahar  from  the  Kabul  power. 

Satisfied  with  tbeii  attainment,  the  Oovemment  of  India  has  do 
longer  any  motive  or  demre  to  enter  into  fresh  treaty  engagements 
wilh  the  Bnlers  of  KabnL  The  arrangements  and  ezobange  of  triendt; 
aasuianoes  with  the  Amir  Sher  Ali,  though  supplemented  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  of  India  by  subsidies  and  favours  of  varioas  kinds, 
wholly  failed  to  secure  the  object  of  them,  which  was,  nevertheless, 
a  thoroughly  friendly  one,  and  no  less  conducive  to  the  security  and 
advantage  of  the  Afghan  than  to  those  of  the  British  Power.  The 
treaty  with  Yakub  Khan,  which  secured  to  him  our  friendship  and 
material  support,  was  equally  ineffectual.  Moreover,  recent  events 
and  arrangements  have  fundamentally  changed  the  situation  to  wiiieh 
our  correspondence  and  engagements  with  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan 
formally  applied.  Our  advance  frontier  positions  at  Kandahar  and 
Knnun  have  materially  diminished  the  political  importance  of  Katni] 
in  relation  to  India,  and  although  we  shall  always  ^tpreeiale  the 
friendship  of  its  Buler,  our  relations  with  him  are  now  of  so  little 
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importance  to  the  paramouDt  objecta  of  our  poliej  that  we  no  longer 
require  to  maiittRia  Eritisb  agents  in  any  part  of  his  doiniaiDca. 

Our.  only  reasons,  therefore,  for  not  immediately  withdrawing  our 
f orceB  from  northeru  Afghanistan  have  hitherto  hoea—firtt,  the  excited 
and  unsettled  condition  of  the  country  round  Eabul,  with  the  attitude 
of  hoBttlitj  assumed  by  some  leaders  of  armed  gatherings  near  Ohazni; 
and,  lecofidly,  the  inability  of  the  Kabul  Sirdars  to  agree  among  them- 
selves on  the  selection  of  a  Baler  strong  enough  to  maintain  order 
after  our  evacuation  of  the  country. 

The  first-named  of  these  reasons  has  now  ceased  to  exist.  In  a 
minute  dated  the  80th  ultimo,  the  Viceroy  and  Oovemor-OenBral 
stated  that '  the  Qovemment  is  anxious  to  withdraw  as  soon  as  possible 
the  troops  from  Eabul  and  from  all  points  beyond  those  to  be  ooonpied 
under  the  Treaty  of  Gandamak,  except  Kandahar.  In  order  that  this 
may  be  done,  it  is  desirable  to  find  a  Bnler  for  Kabul,  which  will  be 
separated  from  Kandahar.  Steps,'  continued  His  Excellency,  '  are 
being  taken  for  this  purpose.  Meanwhile,  it  ia  essential  ibai  we 
should  make  such  a  display  of  strength  in  Afghanistan  as  will  show 
that  we  are  masters  of  the  situation,  and  will  overawe  disafFection.' .  . . 
'  All  that  is  necessary,  from  a  political  point  of  view,  is  for  General 
Stewart  to  march  to  Ohazni,  break  up  any  opposition  he  may  find 
there  or  in  the  neigbhoorhood,  and  open  up  direct  communication  with 
General  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  at  Kabul.'  The  military  operations  thus 
defined  have  been  aecomphBbed  by  General  Stewart's  BUCcsBsful  action 
before  Ghazni. 

With  regard  to  the  second  reason  mentioned  for  the  retention  of  oor 
troops  in  northern  Afghaniatan,  the  appearance  of  Abdnr  Bahman  as  a 
candidate  for  the  throne  of  Kabul,  whose  claims  the  Government  of 
India  has  no  cause  to  oppose,  and  who  seems  to  be  approved,  uid 
likely  to  be  Buppoited,  by  at  least  a  majority  of  the  population,  affords 
fair  ground  for  anticipating  that  our  wishes  in  regard  to  the  restoration, 
before  our  departure,  of  order  in  that  part  of  the  country  will  now  be 
fulfilled. 

The  Governor- General  in  Council  has  consequently  decided  that  the 
evacuation  of  Kabul  Bhall  be  effected  not  later  than  October  next,  and 
it  is  with  special  reference  to  this  decision  that  the  letter  and  message 
addressed  to  you  by  Sirdar  Abdor  Bahman  have  been  carefully  con- 
sidered by  His  Excellency  in  Connoil. 

What  first  claims  notice  in  the  consideration  of  that  letter  is  the  desire 
that  it  expresses  for  the  permanent  establishment  of  Afghanistan  with 
our  assistance  and  sympathy  nnder  the  joint  protection  of  the  British 
and  Bussian  Empires.  This  suggestion,  which  is  more  fully  developed 
in  the  Sirdar's  unwritten  message,  cannot  be  entertained  or  discussed. 
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As  alreftd;  st&ted,  the  primary  object  and  deolared  detenninaitiOQ 
of  the  OovMnment  of  India  have  been  the  exelxinon  of  foreign  inflaenee 
OS  interferenee  from  Afghanistan.  This  oardinal  condition  of  amicable 
lelatiraiB  with  Afghanistan  has,  at  all  times  and  in  all  drenmstancet, 
been  deemed  essential  for  the  permanent  secoritj  of  Her  Majesty's 
Indian  Emjiire.  As  such,  it  has  hitherto  been  firmly  muntained  by 
sncccBsive  GovemorH-Qeneral  of  India  under  the  explicit  instructions 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  Nor  has  it  ever  been  ignored,  or 
<^cially  contested,  by  the  Russian  GoTemment.  That  Government, 
on  the  contrary,  has  repeatedly,  and  under  evsry  recent  change  of 
mrcnmstances  in  Afghanistan,  renewed  the  assuranees  solemnly  given 
to  the  British  Government  that  '  Buasia  oonsiders  Afghanistan  as 
entirely  beyond  the  sphere  of  her  influence.' 

It  is  tfue  that  negotiationa  at  one  time  passed  between  the  two 
Governments  with  a  view  to  the  mutual  recognition  of  certain  terri- 
tories as  constituting  a  neutral  zone  between  their  respective  spheres 
of  legitimate  influence  and  itction,  and  that  at  one  time  it  was  proposed 
by  Basaia  to  treat  Afghanistan  itself  as  a  neutral  territory.  Those 
negotiations,  however,  having  proved  fruitleas,  the  northern  frontier  of 
Afghanistan  was  finally  determined  by  mutual  agreement,  and  in  1876 
the  Russian  Government  formally  reiterated  its  adherence  to  the  eon- 
dnrion  that, '  while  maintaining  on  either  side  the  arrangement  come 
to  ae  regards  the  Umita  of  Afghanistan,  which  is  to  remain  ontslde  the 
sphere  of  Russian  action,  the  two  Cabinets  should  regard  aa  terminated 
the  discnasions  relative  to  the  intermediate  zone,  which  promised  no 
practical  result.' 

The  position  of  Afghanistan  aa  defined  and  settled  by  these  engage- 
ments waa  again  distinctly  affirmed  on  behalf  of  the  Queen's  Oovem- 
menl  by  the  Marqnis  of  Salisbury  in  1679,  and  the  Government  of 
India  unreservedly  maintains  it  in  the  fullest  conviction  of  ita  essential 
necessity  for  the  peaceable  protection  of  Her  Majesty's  Indian 
dominions.  It  is  therefore  desirable  that  you  should  take  ocoasion  to 
inform  Abdur  Rahman  that  the  relations  of  Afghanistan  to  the  British 
and  Bnasiao  Empires  ars  matters  which  the  Government  of  India 
mnst  decline  to  bring  into  discussion  with'  the  Sirdar.  The  Afghan 
states  and  tribes  are  too  contiguous  with  India,  whose  North-Westera 
frontier  they  surround,  for  the  Government  of  India  ever  willingly  to 
accept  partnership  with  any  other  Power  in  the  exercise  of  its  legiti- 
mate and  recognized  influence  over  those  tribes  and  States. 

The  Governor-General  in  Council  is,  nevertheless,  most  aniiona  that 
the  Sirdar  should  not  misunderstand  the  light  in  which  his  peraonsl 
senlimenta  and  obligations  towards  Bnesia  are  regarded  by  the 
Government  of  India.    So  long  as  the  Rulers  of  Kabul  were  amenable 
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to  its  advice,  thii  OovBrnment  haa  never  oeosed  to  impreRS  on  them 
the  intematioDftl  duty  of  sorupnlouHly  rBBpecting  all  the  reoogoized 
rights  BtuA  iaterests  of  their  Bassion  neighbour,  refraining  from  every 
act  osculated  to  afford  the  BuBsian  authorities  in  Central  Ada  any 
inst  oause  of  umbrage  or  complaint.  The  ioteUigenoe  and  good  oenae 
which  are  conapionous  in  the  Sirdar's  letter  and  measageB  to  you  will 
enable  him  to  appreciate  the  difference  between  conduct  regulated  on 
tiieae  principles  and  that  which  coat  Sher  Ali  the  loss  of  his  throne. 
This  Qovemment  does  not  desire,  nor  has  it  ever  dedred,  to  impose  on 
anj  Buler  of  Kabul  conditions  incooipatible  with  that  behaviour  which 
Busaia,  aa  a  powerful  and  neighbouring  Empire,  is  entitled  to  expect 
from  him ;  least  of  all  can  we  desire  to  impose  stich  condiiions  on  a 
Prinoe  who  has  received  hospitality  and  protection  in  Russian  territory. 
I  am  therefore  to  observe  that,  in  the  natural  repugnance  expressed 
by  Abdur  Bahman  to  conditions  which  *  might  make  him  appear  un- 
grateful '  to  those  '  whose  salt  he  has  eaten,'  the  Qovernor-Qeneral  io' 
Council  recognizes  a  sentiment  altogether  honourable  to  the  Sirdar, 
and  perfectly  consistent  with  the  sincerity  of  his  professed  goodwill 
towards  ourselves. 

These  observationB  will  furnish  you  with  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
question  asked  by  Abdur  Bahman  aa  to  the  '  nature  of  our  friendship  ' 
and  'its  conditions.' 

The  frankness  with  which  he  has  explained  his  position  entitles  him 
to  receive  from  us  a  no  less  unreserved  statement  of  our  own.  The 
Government  of  India  cordially  shares  the  wish  expressed  by  Abdnr 
Bahman  that,  between  the  British  and  Russian  Empires,  his  'tribes 
and  countrymen  may  live  quietly  in  ease  and  peace.'  We  do  not 
deaire  to  place  them  in  a  position  of  unfriendliness  towards  a  Power 
which  is  pledged  to  us  to  regard  their  country  as  '  entirely  beyond  the 
sphere  of  its  acldon.'  The  injury  to  Afghan  ooauneroe  caused  by  the 
present  condition  of  Afghanistan,  to  which  the  Sirdar  has  alluded,  is 
folly  appreciated  by  the  Government  of  India,  and  on  the  restoration 
of  peace  between  the  two  countries  the  revival  and  development  of 
trade  intercourse  need  present  no  difficulty.  As  regards  our  own 
friendship,  it  will,  if  eineerely  sought,  be  freely  given,  and  fully  con- 
tinned  BO  long  as  it  is  loyally  reciprocated.  But  we  attach  to  it  no 
other  condition.  We  have  no  concessions  to  ask  or  make,  and  the 
Sirdar  will  therefore  perceive  that  there  is  really  no  matter  for 
negotiation  or  bargain  between  him  and  ua. 

On  this  point  your  reply  to  Abdur  Bahman  cannot  be  too  explicit. 
Previous  to  the  Sirdar's  arrival  in  Turkestan,  the  hostility  and 
treachery  of  those  whose  misconduct  he  admits  and  deplores  had  com- 
pelled the  Government  of  India  to  make  territorial  anrangementa  of  a 
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DiAterial  and  permanent  chorooter  for  the  better  protection  of  aox 
frontier.  The  nuintenuice  of  these  Euretngements  is  in  no  wis* 
dependent  od  the  assent  or  diwent,  on  the  good-will  or  ill-wiU,  of  any 
Chief  at  Eabul.  The  character  of  them  has  been  so  fullj  exi^aiited  bj 
70a  to  all  the  other  Kabul  Sirdars  that  it  is  probably  well  known  to 
Abdor  Bahman.  But  in  order  that  onr  present  intercourse  and  fntora 
relationa  with  the  Sirdar  maj  be  perfectly  dear  of  donbt  on  a  point 
affecting  the  position  he  aeinres  to  fill,  the  OoTemor-General  in  Gonnal 
authtaiies  you,  if  necessary,  to  moke  him  plainly  understajid  that 
neither  the  district  assigned  to  us  by  the  Treaty  of  Gandamak,  nor  any 
pui  of  the  province  of  Kandahar,  will  ever  be  restored  to  the  Eabnl 

As  regards  this  Isst-mentioiied  province,  the  Oovernment  of  India 
has  been  authorized  by  that  of  Her  Majesty  to  give  to  Sher  Ali  Khan, 
the  present  Wali  of  Kandahar,  a  distinct  assurance  tiiat  he  will  be 
not  only  recognized,  but  maintained,  by  the  British  Government  aa  the 
Rnler  of  that  province.  Sher  Ali  Khan  is  one  of  the  Native  nobles  of 
Kandahar.  He  is  administering  the  province  with  ability,  good  eenao, 
and  complete  loyalty  to  the  British  Government,  which  has  promiBod 
him  the  support  of  a  British  garrison  so  long  as  he  requires  such 
support.  The  Governor- General  in  Cooncil  cannot  doubt  that  Sirdar 
Abdur  Rahman  will  readily  recognize  the  obligation  iuonmbent  on  the 
honour  of  the  British  Government  to  keep  faith  with  all  who,  whethw 
at  Kandahar  or  elsewhere,  have  proved  themselves  true  and  loya 
adherents.  Yakub  Ehan  forfeited  our  alliance,  aud  with  it  his  throne, 
by  mistruBting  the  assurances  we  gave  him,  and  falsifying  those  which 
he  had  given  to  us.  If,  misled  by  his  example,  Yakub  Khan's  aue- 
oessor  attempts  to  injure  or  oppress  the  friends  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, its  power  will  again  be  put  forth  to  protect  or  avenge  them. 
Similarly,  if  the  next  Kabul  Baler  reintroduces  into  his  Court  ex 
country  foreign  influences  adverse  to  our  own,  the  Government  of 
India  will  again  take  Buoh  steps  as  it  may  deem  expedient  to  deal  with 
such  a  case.  These  contingencies,  however,  cannot  occur  if  the  eenti- 
ments  of  Abdur  Rahman  are  sudi  as  he  represents  them  to  be. 
Meanwhile,  the  territorial  and  administrative  arrangements  already 
completed  by  us  for  the  permanent  protection  of  our  own  interests  at« 
not  susceptible  of  negotiation  or  discussion  with  Abdur  Rahman  or  any 
other  claimant  to  the  throne  of  Kabul. 

To  tbe  settlement  of  Herat,  which  is  not  included  ur  these  completed 
arrangements,  the  Governor- General  in  Coundl  cannot  authorize  you 
to  make  or  invite  any  reference  in  your  reply  to  Abdur  Bahman.  The 
settlement  of  the  future  administration  of  Herat  has  been  undertaken 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government;  with  those  present  views  in  regwd 
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to  tbia  important  question,  the  Oovemmeat  of  India  is  not  jet 
kaqnainted. 

Nor  can  our  evacuation  of  Kabul  constitute  any  eubjeot  for  piopoBak 
in  jrooc  correspondence  with  the  Sirdar.  This  meaaure  was  determined 
OD  by  the  Government  of  India  long  before  th«  appearanoe  of  Abdor 
Rahman  as  a  candidate  for  the  goTernmeat  of  the  oooutry  we  are 
about  to  evaouate.  It  has  not  been  oaused  by  the  hostility,  fmd  ie  not, 
therefore,  conditional  on  the  goodwill,  of  any  Afghan  Power. 

The  Oovenuneat  of  India  is,  however,  very  willing  to  carry  out  the 
evacuation  of  Kabul  in  the  manner  most  conducive  to  the  personal 
advantage  of  Abdur  Bahman,  whose  intereste  we  believe  to  be,  more 
ttian  those  of  any  other  Sirdar,  in  accordance  with  the  general  intereats 
of  the  Afghan  people.  For  this  reason  it  is  desirable  that  yon  shoold 
Inform  Abdur  Bahman  of  our  intentioD  to  evacuate  Kabul,  and  our 
desire  to  take  that  opportunity  of  unconditionally  transferring  to  his 
authority  the  whole  of  the  country  from  which  our  troops  will  be 
withdrawn.  You  are  authorized  to  add  that  our  mihtary  and  poUticaL 
officers  at  Kabul  will  be  empowered  to  facilitate  any  practical  arrange- 
ment suggested  by  the  Sirdar  for  promptly  and  peaceably  efTooting,  in 
eo-operation  with  him,  the  transfer  thus  oontemplaled  on  his  behalf. 
Such  arrangement  must,  however,  be  consistent  with  oui  obligations 
towards  those  who  have  served  and  aided  the  British  Qovemment 
during  our  occupation  of  those  territories. 

For  this  purpose,  it  appears  to  the  Govemor-Qeneral  in  Council 
desirable  that  the  Sirdar  should  lose  no  time  in  proceedii^  to  K&bul, 
and  there  settling,  in  conference  witii  General  Stewart  uid  yourself, 
such  preliminary  arrangements  as  may  best  promote  the  undisturbed 
establishment  of  his  future  goverumeot. 

The  Governor' General  in  Council  has,  however,  no  desire  to  press 
this  miggestion,  should  it  appear  to  the  Sirdar  that  his  presence  at 
Kabul,  previous  to  the  withdrawal  of  our  troops  for  the  purpose  of 
personal  conference  with  the  British  authorities,  noight  have  the  efieot 
of  weakening  hie  popularity,  or  oompromiaing  his  position  in  the  eyes 
of  his  future  subjects. 

The  point  ie  one  which  must  be  left  entirely  to  the  Sirdar's  own 
judgment  and  inoUnation. 

But  Abdnr  Bahman  is  doubtless  aware  that  there  are  at  present,  in 
and  around  Kabul,  personages  not  destitute  of  inSucnce,  who  them- 
selves aspire  to  the  sovereignty  he  seeks,  and  that  the  family  of  Tokub 
hoe  still  numerous  personal  adherents,  who  may  possibly  lake  advantage  r 
of  the  withdrawal  of  our  troops  to  oppose  the  Sirdar's  authority  if  he 
is  not  personally  present  to  assert  it. 

It  should  on  both  aides  be  remembered  and  understood  that  it  is  not 
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the  policy  of  this  Gavemment  to  impoee  upon  ths  Afghan  people  aa 
nupopolar  Rolei,  or  to  iaterfere  nninvited  in  the  admiDirtrBtioii  of  a 
friendly  one.  If  Abdni  Bahnttui  provaa  able  and  diapoaed  to  conciliate 
the  confidence  of  his  conntrymen,  without  forfeitmg  the  good  nnder- 
ttanding  which  he  Reeka  with  ns,  he  will  aaanredly  find  hu  bast  support 
in  onr  politioal  appreciation  of  that  fact.  Our  rsason  for  nnoondltionally 
transferring  to  him  the  government  of  the  country,  from  which  our 
foroes  wiU  in  anj  case  be  withdrawn  a  few  months  hence,  is  that,  on 
the  whole,  he  appears  to  be  the  Chief  beat  able  to  restore  order  in  that 
country,  and  also  best  entitled  to  nndertake  such  a  task.  In  his 
performance  of  it  he  will  receive,  if  he  requires  it,  our  adaiatonce.  But 
we  neither  need  nor  wish  to  hamper,  by  prelimintvy  stipulations  or 
proTisoea,  his  independent  eierdse  of  a  sovereignty  which  he  declares 
himself  anxiouE  to  muntain  on  &  footing  of  peace  and  friendahip  wUh 
tha  British  Qovemment. 

The  present  statement  of  the  views  and  intentions  of  His  Excellenoy 
the  Qovemor-Oeneral  in  Council  respecting  Abdur  Bahman  will  enable 
you  to  lepreaent  them  with  adequate  accuracy  in  yonr  reply  to  the 
Sirdar'a  friendly  overtures,  and  it  will  now  be  yonr  duty  to  convey  to 
Abdur  Bahman,  without  any  avoidable  delay,  the  answer  of  the 
Government  of  India  to  the  letter  and  message  received  from  him. 
His  Excellency  feels  assured  that  you  will  give  full  eipreaaion  to  the 
spirit  of  candour  and  goodwill  in  which  these  communications  have 
been  received  and  are  reciprocated. 

But  I  am  to  impress  on  your  attention  the  importance  of  avoiding 
any  eipreaaion  which  might  appeal  to  suggest  or  admit  matter  for 
negotiation  or  discussion  in  reference  to  the  relative  positions  of  the 
Sirdar  and  the  Government  of  India. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  to  request  that  on  receipt  of  this  letter  yon  will 
be  BO  good  as  to  lose  no  time  in  submitting  its  contents  to  General  Sir 
Donald  Stewart,  should  he  then  have  reached  Kabul.  In  any  case, 
yon  will,  of  course,  communicate  them  to  General  Boberta,  and  aet 
upon  them  in  consultation  with  the  chief  miUtary  authority  on  the 
•pot. 
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APPENDIX  VIII. 

(Baferred  to  at  p.  323.) 


26.  First  vnth  regard  t( 


Extract  from  a  Bepttrt  by  Libutenant-Gbhebal  Sm  Fredkbiok 

ROBEBT8,    V.C,    K.C.B.,     to    the     QCARTBRMiBTBK-GBNEait     IN 

India,  dated  Kabul,  nth  April,  1880. 

36.  I  THINK  I  have  now  dealt  with  oil  the  points  of  militar;  import- 
ance connected  with  the  military  poutioD  in  nortbem  Aighanistac,  bnt 
there  are  a  few  questions  of  more  general  interest  which  I  desire  to 
bring  to  the  notice  of  His  Excellency  th«  Commander-in- Chief  and  the 
Qovemment  of  India. 

liona.  The  daily  seals  of  issue  to  Native 
troops  is  given  in  the  margin.  It  has 
been  found  throughout  the  campaign, 
even  when  the  men  were  employed 
upon  hard  work,  that '  12  chittacke '  of 
'  atta  '  daily  are  amply  sufficient  for  the 
Native  troops,  supplemented,  as  of  Iat», 
throngh  the  liberality  of  Government, 
by  a  bi-weekl;  issue  of  1  lb.  of  meat.  In  a  climate  like  Afghanistan, 
where  the  inhabitants  are  all  meat-eaters,  this  liberality  has  been  most 
wise.  Every  endeavour  was  made,  before  this  sanction  was  granted,  to 
supply  the  Native  portion  of  the  force  with  meat  on  payment,  and  I 
attribute  to  this  in  great  measure  the  sound  health  and  excellent  stamina 
which  they  now  exhibit. 

With  regard  to  the  issue  of  rum,  I  would  suggest  that  it  should  not 
be  issued  free  to  Native  troops,  except  onder  exceptional  circnmatanoea 
of  fatigue  and  weather,  but  that  the  Commissariat  Department  should 
be  authorized  to  have  in  store  a  sufficiency  of  rum  to  admit  of  a  bi- 
weekly issue  to  such  troops  as  drink  the  spirit,  on  payment,  and  then 


Daily  ratitm  of  Naii-m  loidun : 

AttB*      - 

12  chittackat 

Dalit     - 

2 

Ghi§      - 

1  chittack 

Salt      - 

i       .. 

Meat     - 

1  lb.  bi-weekly 

Bum      - 

1  dram       ,. 

*  Flonr. 

^  A  kind  of  pea. 


t  A  chittaok=2  ounces. 
§  Clarified  butter. 
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mof 

Heat-       ■      -  11  lb. 

BK»d         - 

U  „ 

VegBtablo. 

ll.. 

4oz. 

&tt  ■       - 

Tea   -      - 

Sugar       . 

Rnm-      - 
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only  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Uedical  Officer,  and  under  the 
sanction  of  the  General  Officer  oommanding.  On  all  oceaaions  when 
nun  ia  aanctioned,  either  free  or  on  pajiment,  those  who  do  not  partake 
of  apirile  should  be  allowed  a  ration  of  tea  and  sugar  imder  mmilar 
conditions. 

27.  The  scale  of  rations  for  Native  followers  requires  no  alteration. 
38.  The  European  rations  now  under  issue  in  Kabul  are  aa  per 
margin,  and  with  reference  to  them  I  would 
make  the  following  remarks :  The  increase  of 
i  lb.  in  bread  and  meat  is,  in  my  opinion,  very 
desirable,  for  not  only  is  the  meat,  as  a  rule,  on 
service  inferior  to  that  served  in  cantonments, 
but  the  extras  which  can  be  procured  from  the 
coffee-shop  are  not  here  fortheoming.     When 
the  vegetable  ration  consists  of  potatoes,  1  lb. 
is  sufficient,  but  when  it  is  made  of  mixed  vege- 
tables H  lb.  is  necessary.    The  substitution  of  dall  for  any  portion  ol 
the  vegetable  ration  I  oonsider  undesirable. 

Tinned  soups  and  meats  and  biscuits  are  most  valuable,  and  should 
be  liberally  supplied  to  every  force  in  the  field.  They  ara  portable  and 
liked  by  the  men,  to  whom  they  furnish  a  very  welcome  change  of 
diet.  I  would  very  strongly  recommend  that  a  much  larger  issue  of 
these  articles  than  has  hitherto  been  sanctioned  should  be  provided. 
29.  A  question  which  has  arisen  during  this  campaign,  and  which 
may  crop  up  again,  has  been  the  provision  ot  firewood  for 
cooking  to  Native  troops  and  followers.  Throughout  the 
winter  firewood  could  not  be  purchased  at  Kabul,  and  it  was  absolutely 
□eoessary  to  issue  it  to  these  men.  This  was  done  at  the  rate  of  one 
teer^  per  man,  but  this  amount  is  not  arbitrary,  and  might,  under 
certain  circumstances,  be  diminished.  Since  roads  were  reopenedand 
mu:kets  re.establisbed  the  issue  of  wood  has  been  discontinued.  In 
framing  any  future  rules  for  the  guidance  of  a  force  in  the  field,  th« 
question  of  providing  firewood  through  the  Commissariat  Department 
for  Native  troops  and  followers,  free  or  on  payment,  should  be  vested 
in  the  General  Officers  commanding.       , 

80.  The  scale  of  clothing  authorized  by  Government  for  Native 
troops  and  followers  was  found,  'even  in  the  rigorous  climate  of 
Afghanistan,  to  be  most  libera!,  ^xcept  that  during  the  very  eoldeat 
weather  a  second  blanket  was  required.  This  wont  I  was  able  to  meet 
from  stock  in  hand,  and  as  the  weather  became  milder  these  extra 
blankets  were  withdrawn  and  returned  into  store.    Worm  stockings, 

*  Aseer=21b. 


Firewood. 
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too,  are  very  aecoeaary  in  a  duuate  where  frost-bite  U  not  tmcommon ; 
fortnnatelj,  tiome  thousandB  were  proeured  locally   and    iasaed    to 
followetE.    The  ordinary  Native  shoe  of  India,  ae  provided  b;  the 
CommisBariat  Department,  is  utterly  unfitted  for  a  country 
such  as  Afghanistan.    Major  Badoock  will  send  to  Peshawar 
(where  they  can  easily  be  made  up}  a  pattern  Kabali  shoe,  which  I  am 
convinced  would  be  found  admirably  Huited  for  Native   troops   and 
followers  crossing  the  frontier.     We  are  now  almost  entirely  dependent 
OD  the  local  market  for  our  shoes. 
A  large  supply  of  Eoglieh-made  ammtinition  boots  should  always 
.  ,  accompany  a  force  in  the  field,  in  order  to  allow 

those  Natives  who  use  them,  and  who  are  often 
crippled  by  wearing  other  descriptions  of  shoe,  to  obtain  them  on  pay- 
ment at  the  moderate  rate  now  fixed,  viz.,  Bs.  4  per  pair. 

The  conntry-made  waterproof  sheets,  though  slightly  heavier,  have 
,„  proved  themselvee  quite  as  serviceable,  if  not  more 

Waterproof  shsata.    ^^^  ^^^  ^^  English-made  ones. 

At  the  close  of  the  campaign,  I  would  very  Btrongly  recommend  that 
an  intelligent  committee  should  be  required  to  go  thoroughly  into  these 
questions  of  clothing  for  troops,  British  and  Native,  and  for  followers. 
I  would  also  suggest  that  when  a  decision  is  arrived  at,  sealed  patterns 
of  every  article  approved  should  be  deposited  at  all  manufacturing 
centres  and  in  all  the  large  jails,  so  that  when  certain  articles  are 
required  they  need  only  be  called  tor,  and  precious  time  (often  wasted 
in  reference  and  correspondence)  saved. 
81.  The  number  of  doolic'bearers  with  the  two  divisions  of  the 
Kabul  Field  Force  now  at  Kabul  is  8,S86,  with  the  very 
moderate  uck  report  of  85,  or  1  per  cent,  of  strength. 
DooUes  and  dandies  are  distributed  as  follows  : 

Ti^.1.1.  .-„  „    (  dooUes,  8  per  cent. 
British  troops  j  ^^^;_  /^^^  ^^^^ 


~a  percentage  which  I  consider  sufficient  for  field-service,  as,  in  the 
event  ot  any  unusual  number  of  casualties,  transport  a-nimalu  could 
and  would  be  made  use  of,  and  it  is  most  undesirable  to  increase 
the  number  of  followers. 
The  Lushoi  dandy  for  this  sort  of  warfare  is  much  preferable  to  the 
carpet  or  dhurrie  dimdy,  as  it  con  be  made  into  a 
^'    bed,  and  men  are  not  so  liable  to  fall  out  of  it. 
Bourke's  doolie  is  very  good,  but  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and 
difficult  to  repair  when  broken ;  the  ordinary  kind  is 
fairly  good  and  serviceable. 


Doalie-b 
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83.  I  would  urge  that  m  future  &11  field-service  teute  eboald  be  made 
Vi  M  unri     t    hi     ^^^  ^^  pattern  of  the  Mountun  Batter;  tent, 

single  fiy  for  Natives,  doable  for  Eniopeuis,  and 
that  the  poles  Hhoold  be  constructed  on  the  telescopic  principle ;  that  is, 
that  no  thinning  of  the  wood  where  it  eaters  the  socket  should  be 
allowed  either  on  uprights  or  ridge-pole,  and  that  the  old  system  of 
paring  away  should  be  abandoned.  Instead,  the  upper  section  should 
sit  flat  on  the  lower.  Doubtless  the  sockets  will  have  to  be  longer  and 
etronger  than  those  now  in  use,  but  this  is  the  only  meana  by  which 
tents  can  be  adapted  to  mule  and  pony  carriage,  which  will  no  doubt  in 
future  wars  be  our  chief  means  of  transport. 

68.  The  Waler  horses  of  the  Cavalry  and  Artillery  have  stood  the 
_  .     ,  strain  remarkably  well,  considering  the  hard  work  and 

great  exposure  they  have  hod  to  bear,  and  also  that  tor 
a  considerable  time  they  were  entirely  deprived  of  green  food.  I  feel 
Hure  this  Information  will  be  most  satisfactory,  seeing  that,  for  Uie 
future,  the  Artillery  and  Cavalry  in  India  must  mainly  depend  upon  Uie 
Australian  market  for  their  remounts. 

84.  As  there  are  some  minor  points  of  detul  which  might  advan- 
tageoualy  be  considered  by  those  who  have 
had  the  experience  of  recent  service,  I 
have  convened  a  con^mittee,  with  C<d(Hiel 

UacOregor,  C.B.,  as  President,  which  will  take  snggea^ns  and 
record  opinions  regarding  packing  transport  animals,  equipment,  kit, 
dress,  etc.,  of  both  officers  and  men  of  the  eeveral  branches  of  the 
service.  From  the  constitution  of  the  committee,  I  feel  certain  that 
their  recommendations  cannot  but  be  valuable,  and  I  hope  to  have  the 
honour  of  enbmitting  them  shortly  tor  the  consideration  of  His 
Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
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Ihstkuotionb  fob  the  Guidanli  of  Gekbbai.  mv  othbb  Otfioebs 
comu&hdimo  columns  ih  bubma. 

Mahdalat, 
arUA  Novembm;  1886. 

The  following  general  instructione  tor  the  guidance  of  Brigadier- 
Genernla  uid  Officers  in  Couunand  of  columns  are  published  hy  order 
of  His  Exoetlancy  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India : 

lit. — Colunms  aent  out  tor  the  pacification  of  a  dislriot,  or  in  pnrmiit 
of  a  particular  gang  of  dacoits,  mual  be  amply  provided  md 
able  to  keep  the  field  for  ten  daje  at  least.  To  enable  this 
to  be  done  without  emplo;ing  an  undue  number  of  transport 
animals,  it  is  necessary  that  every  endeavour  be  made  to 
obtain  grcun  for  Cavaby  horses  and  Transport  poniea  from 
the  villages  passed  through  ;  careful  inquiry  must  be  made 
as  to  where  supplies  can  be  obtuued  locally,  and  the  Hue 
of  advance  determined  accordingly.  Arrangements  must 
be  made  for  replenishing  the  supply  when  necessary  from 
depots  which  must  be  formed  at  convenient  oentres  when 
the  nature  of  the  operations  may  necessitate  it.  Thess 
depots  should  be  pushed  forward  from  time  to  lime  as  the 
troops  advance.  The  work  of  a  column  obliged  to  retnm  to 
its  baae  of  supply  before  it  has  had  an  opportunity  of  oom- 
pleting  the  object  of  the  expedition  must  be  more  harmful 
than  beneficial,  as  its  failure  emboldens  the  enemy  and 
weakens  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  our  power  to  proteot 
them  and  to  reach  the  offenders. 
3ml. — Where  two  or  more  columns  are  acting  in  concert,  the  details 
of  time  and  place  of  movement  should  be  settled  beforehand 
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with  the  greatest  nicety,  and  the  commanding  offioen  of 
ail  Buch  colnmna  should  be  provided  with  the  same  mapa, 
or  tracings  from  them,  so  that  subsequent  changes  of  plan, 
rendered  neceeaarj  hy  later  information,  maj  be  understood 
and  conformed  to  by  all.     Officers  contmanding  columns 
must  do  their  utmost  to  get  into,  and  keep  up,  eommunioft- 
tion  with  one  another.    This  can  he  effected  by : 
Visual  signalling. 
Spies  and  sconts, 
Patrolling, 

&ni.— Movements  to  be  executed  m  concert  with  the  troope  in  other 
brigades  or  commands,  or  likely  to  tell  direotl;  or  indirectly 
on  the  districts  commanded  by  other  officers,  will  be  folly 
communicated  to  those  officers,  both  beforehand  and  when 
in  progress. 

ith. — Brigadier -Oenerols  are  empowered  to  give  very  liberal  re- 
muneration for  the  effective  service  of  guides  and  for 
information  involving  danger  to  those  who  give  it.  They 
may  delegate  this  power  to  selected  officers  in  detached 
conunanda,  but  a  close  watch  must  be  kept  on  expenditure 
under  this  head.  Opportunities  should  be  afforded  to  timid 
informers  who  are  afrud  to  compronuHe  themselves  by 
entering  camp  to  interview  officers  at  some  distance  oat 
and  in  secrecy. 

5th. — Cavalry  horses  and  Mounted  Infantry  ponies  must  be  saved  as 
much  as  Is  compatible  with  occasional  forced  and  r^pid 
marches.  On  ordinary  occauons  the  riders  should  dia- 
mouat,  from  time  to  time,  and  march  alongside  of  their 
horses  or  ponies. 

0th. — The  special  attention  of  aU  officers  is  called  to  the  oarafnl 
treatment  of  pack-animaU,  and  officers  in  command  of 
columns  and  parties  will  be  held  strictly  responsible  ttiftt 
the  animals  are  properly  loaded  for  the  march,  saved  M 
much  as  possible  during  it,  and  carefully  attended  to  and 
fed  after  it.  Officers  in  command  will  ascertain  by  duly 
personal  supervision  and  inspection  that  these  orders  are 
carried  ont. 

7th. — It  must  be  remembered  that  the  chief  object  of  traversing  the 
country  with  columns  is  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with 
the  inhabitants,  and  at  the  some  time  to  pot  before  them 
evidences  of  our  power,  thus  gaining  their  good-will  and 
their  confidence.  It  is  therefore  the  hounden  duty  of 
commanding  officers  to  ascertain  that  the  troope  onder 
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their  oommand  are  not  permitted  to  mjure  the  proper^  of 
the  people  oi  to  wonod  their  sosceptibiUties. 

6th. — The  moat  injurioaa  accounts  of  our  intentions  hare  been 
oironlated  amongst,  and  believed  b;,  the  people,  and  too 
much  pains  cannot  be  taken  to  eradicate  this  inipresBioni 
and  to  assure  the  people  both  bj  act  and  word  of  our  good- 
will towards  the  law-abiding.  Chief  men  of  districts  should 
be  treated  with  consideration  and  distinction.  The  racoeas 
of  the  present  operations  will  ntoch  depend  on  the  tact  with 
which  the  inhabitants  are  treated. 

9U.— When  there  is  an  enemy  in  arms  against  British  rule,  aU 
arrangements  must  be  made  not  only  to  drive  him  from  his 
position,  but  also  to  surrotmd  the  position  so  as  to  inflict 
the  heaviest  loss  possible.  Resistance  overcome  without 
inSioting  punishment  on  the  enemy  only  emboldens  him  to 
repeat  the  game,  and  thus,  by  protracting  operations,  costs 
more  lives  than  a  severe  lesson  promptly  administered,  even 
though  that  lesson  may  cause  some  casualties  on  our  side. 
Arrangements  should  be  made  to  surround  villages  and 
jungle  retreats  with  Cavalry,  and  afterwards  to  hunt  them 
closely  with  Infantry.  In  the  pursuit  the  broadest  margin 
possible  will  be  drawn  between  leaders  of  rebellion  and  the 
profeesiDnal  daooit  on  the  one  part,  and  the  villagers  who 
have  been  forced  into  combinations  against  us.  Boh*  and 
leaders  will  generally  be  found  heading  ths  colnnm  of 
fugitives,  and  a  portion  of  the  Cavalry  Bhould  be  directed  to 
pursue  them  without  wasting  time  over  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  enemy. 

10th. — Unless  otherwise  ordered,  columns  of  occupation  should  move 
in  short  marches,  halting  at  the  principal  towns  and  villages. 
This  will  give  civU  officers  opportunities  for  becoming 
thoroughly  aoqniunted  with  their  districts,  and  give  military 
officers  time  to  reconnoitre  and  sketch  the  country. 

nth. — Where  troops  are  likely  to  be  quartered  for  some  time, 
bamboo  platforms  should  be  erected  to  keep  the  men  off  the 
ground.  Tents,  if  afterwards  provided,  can  be  pitched  on 
the  platforms. 

Vilh. — The  greatest  latitude  will  be  allowed  to  Brigadier -Qenerals 
and  ofBcers  in  local  command  in  ordering  and  carrying  out 
movements  for  the  pacification  of  their  districts.  They 
will,  however,  report  as  fully  as  possible  all  movements 
intended  and  in  progresa,  through  the  regolai  channel,  for 
the  information  of  Hie  Bxoellency  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
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Wtk. — Oivil  officers  will  be  deUiled  under  the  orders  of  the  Chisf 
CommissioDer  to  accompany  colnmns.  Aa  they  are  in  a, 
pontion  to  reward  loyalty  and  good  serrice,  they  will  be  afala 
to  obtain  more  reliable  guides  and  intelligence  than  the 
military  ofBcers  can  hope  to  get.  The  Chief  CommlBeioner 
has  anthoiized  selected  Bunnans,  men  ot  position  who  miiy 
look  for  ofBcial  appointments,  being  employed  as  scoats  by 
the  civil  ofBoers  of  districts  and  being  attached  to  oolumna. 
These  soouts  should  wear  some  dietingiUBhing  and  oon- 
ajucuDus  mark  or  badge  to  prevent  thent  being  fired  on  by 
the  troops.  They  should  not  be  called  upon  to  take  the 
front  when  approaching  an  unbroken  enemy,  or  where 
ambuscades  may  be  expected,  but  their  services  will  be 
most  valuable  in  gaining  Information,  and  later  in  hunting 
down  the  individuals  of  a  broken-up  gang. 

14th. — Absolute  secrecy  must  be  miuntained  regarding  movements 
agiunst  the  enemy  and  every  device  resorted  to  to  mis- 
lead him. 

X6th. — When  civU  ofQcers  accompany  columns,  all  prisoners  wiO 
be  handed  over  to  them  for  disposal.  When  no  civil 
officer  is  present,  the  officer  commanding  the  column  wiD, 
ex  officio,  have  magisterial  powers  to  inflict  punishment 
up  to  two  years'  imprisonment,  or  AO  lashes.  Offenden 
deserving  heavier  punishment  must  be  reserved  for  disposal 
by  the  oivit  officers.  ' 

Wtk. — Officers  commanding  columns  will  be  held  responrible  that 
the  troops  are  not  kept  in  unhealthy  districts,  and  that, 
when  a  locality  has  proved  itself  unhealthy,  the  troops  aM 
removed  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity.  Military 
officers  are  responsible  for  the  location  ot  the  troops.  The 
reqaisitjons  ot  civil  officers  will  be  complied  with,  when- 
ever practicable,  but  military  officers  are  to  judge  in  all 
matters  involving  the  military  or  sanitary  suitability  of  a 

V3th. — In  the  class  of  warfare  in  which  we  are  now  engaged,  where 
night  BUrprisea  and  ambnscades  are  the  only  formidable 
tactics  ot  the  enemy,  the  greatest  care  mnst  be  taken  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  the  camp  at  night.  To  meet  ambus- 
cades, which  usually  take  the  form  of  a  volley  followed  by 
flight,  and  which,  in  very  dense  jungle,  it  may  be  impossible 
to  discover  or  guard  against  by  means  of  flankers.  His 
Excellency  the  Commander  -  in  -  Chief  would  wish  tba 
following  plan  to  be  tried :   Supposing,  for  instance,  the 
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file  of  the  enemy  to  be  delivered  from  the  right,  tt  portion 
of  the  force  in  front  ehould  be  ready  to  daah  along  the 
road  for  100  yards,  or  so,  or  untU  some  opening  in  the 
jangle  offera  itself.  The  party  should  then  turn  to  the  right 
tind  aweap  round  with  a  view  to  intercepting  the  enemy  in 
Mb  flight,  A  party  in  rear  should  similarly  enter  the  jungle 
to  their  right  with  the  same  objeot.  The  centre  of  the 
oolumn  would  hold  the  ground  and  protect  the  baggage  or 
any  wounded  men.  The  different  parties  must  be  previously 
told  off,  put  under  the  command  of  selected  leaders,  and 
must  act  with  proraptitode  and  dash.  Each  party  must  be 
kept  in  compact  order,  and  individual  firing  must  be  pro- 
hibited, except  when  there  is  a  clear  prospeot.  Past 
experience  suggests  the  adoption  of  some  such  plan  as  the 
above,  but  in  gaerUla  warfare  officers  must  suit  their 
tactics  to  the  peculiar  and  ever-varying  ciroumstances  in 
which  they  may  find  themselves  engaged. 
18th. — The  Government  have  ordered  a  general  disimnament  of  the 
oountr;,  as  soon  as  the  large  bands  of  rebels  and  dacoils 
are  dispersed.  The  orders  for  this  disarmament  direct  that 
all  firearms  are  to  be  taken  from  (he  people,  but  that  a 
moderate  number  may  be  returned  to  responsible  villagers 
who  are  lojra]  and  are  able  to  defend  themselves.  No  fire- 
urms  will  be  returned  save  nnder  registered  licenses ;  and 
licenses  will  be  given  only  for  villages  which  can  produce  a 
oerttun  number  (6  to  10)  guns,  and  are  either  stockaded  or 
fenced  against  sadden  attack.  The  duty  of  disarming  lies 
on  civil  officers  and  the  police  ;  but  as  it  is  desirable  that 
the  disarmament  should  be  effected  as  quickly  as  possible, 
officers  commanding  posts  and  columns  will  give  such 
assistance  as  may  be  in  their  power  in  carrying  it  out. 
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{Referred  to  at  p.  4Gfl.) 

To  HiB  ExOELLBNci  TBK  RioHT  EoNouBABLB  Fbbcbrick  Bason 
BoBBBia  OF  Eandahab  AMD  Watbrfobd,  Babt.,  Y.C.,  O.C.B., 
G.C.I.E.,  B.A.,  Commander-in-Chi«f  of  Scr  Majetty'a  Foreet 
in  India. 

Mat  it  plbabe  Youb  Ezcbllbkcv, 

We,  the  usderaigned,  lepreaectmg  the  Sikha  of  the  Fanj^, 
moat  respectfully  beg  to  Sipproach  Yout  Excellenoy  irith  this  humble 
addreaa  of  farewell  on  Your  Lordship's  approaching  departnre  from 
thiB  cotmtry.  We  cannot  give  adequate  expression  to  the  various 
Idetia  which  are  agitating  our  minde  at  this  jnnctore,  relating  as 
thej  do  to  the  past,  preBcnt,  and  future,  making  ua  feel,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  grateful,  happj,  and  sorrowful.  The  success  which 
Your  Exoellenc;  has  aohieved  in  Asia  is  such  aa  makes  ludJB  and 
England  proud  of  it.  The  histor;  of  the  British  Empire  in  India 
has  not,  at  least  for  the  last  thirtj  years,  produced  a  hero  like 
Your  Lordship,  whose  soldier-like  qualities  are  fully  known  to  the 
world.  The  country  which  had  been  the  cradle  of  Indian  invasiona 
came  to  realize  the  extent  of  yonr  power  and  recognized  yonr 
generabhip.  The  victories  gained  by  Sale,  Nott,  and  FoUock  in 
the  plains  of  Afghanistan  have  been  shadowed  by  those  gained  by 
Yoor  EzeeUency.  The  occupation  of  Eabul  and  the  glorious  battle  of 
Kandahar  are  among  the  brightest  jewels  in  the  diadem  ol  Your 
Lordship's  Baronage.  Your  EiceUency's  achievements  checked  the 
aggressive  advance  of  the  Great  Northern  Bear,  whoso  ambitions 
progress  received  a  check  from  the  roar  of  a  lion  in  the  person  of 
Your  Lordship ;  and  a  zone  of  neutral  ground  has  now  been  fixed,  and 
a  line  of  peace  marked  by  the  Boundary  Commiesion.  The  strong 
defences  which  Your  Excellency  has  provided  on  the  frontier  add 
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another  bright  etaae  to  the  bnilding  of  joar  tune,  and  constitute  in 
tiiemselves  a  lasting  memorial  of  Yoor  Excellency's  martial  skilL 
Never  had  an;  British  General  to  face  more  arduous  tasks,  and  none 
has  proved  more  completely  successful  in  overcoming  them  than  Yoor 
Lordship.  The  resolt  is  that  India  has  been  rendered  safe  from  tha 
fear  of  invasion  from  without.  Your  Excellency  is  not  only  adorned 
with  heroic  qnalifications,  but  the  love  and  affection  with  which  the 
people  of  India  regard  Tour  Lordship  show  what  admirable  qnalitiea 
are  oihibited  in  the  person  of  Your  Excellency.  Terrible  in  war  and 
merciful  in  peace.  Your  Exoellency's  name  has  become  a  dread  to  the 
enemies  of  England  and  lovely  to  yom:  friends.  The  interest  which 
Your  Lordship  has  always  taken  in  the  welfare  of  those  with  whom 
you  have  worked  in  India  is  well  known  to  everybody.  The  Sikhs  in 
particidar  are,  more  than  any  other  community  in  India,  indebted  to 
Your  Lordship.  "We  find  in  Your  Bxcellenoy  a  true  friend  of  the  Sikh 
eommunity — a  community  which  is  always  devoted  heart  and  soul  to 
the  service  of  Her  Most  Qraoioos  Majesty  the  EmpresB  of  India.  No 
one  understands  better  than  Your  Excellency  the  volne  of  a  Sikh 
soldier,  and  we  feel  very  grateful  that  the  mihtary  authorities  recognize 
the  necessity  of  requiring  every  Sikh  recrnit  to  be  baptized  according 
to  the  Sikh  rehgion  before  admission  to  the  Army — a  practice  which 
makes  the  Sikhs  more  true  and  faithful,  and  which  preserves  the 
existence  of  a  very  useful  eommunity.  The  Sikhs  are  said  to  be  bom 
soldiers,  but  they  undoubtedly  make  very  good  citizens  in  time  of 
peace  also.  Unfortunately,  however,  they  have  had  no  oppoMunity  of 
fully  developing  their  mental  powers,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  advanoe 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  "We  thank  Qod  that  Your  Excellency  was 
among  those  who  most  desired  to  see  the  Sikhs  refined  and  educated 
by  establiBbing  a  Central  College  in  the  Punjab  for  the  use  of  the  Sikh 
people,  and  we  confidently  hope  that  the  Sikhs,  of  whom  a  largo 
portion  is  under  Your  Excellency's  command,  will  give  their  mite  in 
support  of  this  national  seminary.  The  subsoriptionB  given  by  Your 
Lordship,  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy,  and  His  Honour  tlie  late  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, were  very  valuable  to  the  Institution,  and  the  Sikha 
are  highly  gratified  by  the  honour  Your  Excellency  has  lately  given  to 
the  Ehalaa  Diwan  by  becoming  its  honorary  patron.  In  conclusion,  we 
beg  only  to  repeat  that  it  is  quite  beyond  our  power  to  state  how  mnoh 
we  are  indebted  to  Your  Excellency,  and  how  much  we  are  affected  by 
the  news  that  Your  Lordship  will  shortly  leave  this  land.  The  very 
idea  of  our  separation  from  the  direct  contact  of  so  strong  and 
affectionate  a  leader,  as  Your  Excellency  undoubtedly  is,  makes  us 
feel  very  sorrowful ;  but  as  our  hearts  and  prayers  will  always  be  with 
you  and  Lady  Roberts,  we  shall  be  consoled  if  Your  Excellency  would 
VOL.  n.  64 
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onlj  keep  ub  in  jour  memorj,  amd  on  uriTiJ  in  En^utd  aasore  fier 
Moet  Onoious  Majesty,  the  Mother-Empress,  that  aH  ^khs,  whether 
high  or  low,  stnmg  or  weak,  old  or  young,  are  heartily  devoted  to  her 
Crown  and  her  representatiTeB  in  UiiB  oonntry.  Before  retiring,  we 
th&nk  Tour  Exoellene;  tor  the  very  great  honour  that  hu  been  done 
to  the  peofde  of  L^ore  by  Ytnu:  Xiordship's  visit  to  this  city. 
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(Beferred  to  at  p.  466.) 

To    ElS    ESCBLLBNCT    QbNBRAL   THB    BiOBT   HOHOtl&AILE   FfiEDBKICK 

Baboh  BoBEKTa  OF  Eaddahab  add  Watkbford,  Babt.,  V.C, 
a.CB.,  G.C.I.E.,  R.A.,  Coromonder-m-OAie/  of  Her  Majeily'a 
Forcer  in  India. 

Uai  it  pleasb  Your  Exobllihcv, 

We  are  prond  to  etand  in  Yonr  Loidship'B  presenoa  to-day  on 
behalf  of  the  Hiadaa  of  the  Punjab,  the  loyal  aabjects  of  tha  Queen- 
EmpTeiw,  who  appreciate  the  countless  blessings  which  British  Bule 
has  conferred  upon  this  country,  to  ^ve  expression  to  the  feelings  of 
gratitude  which  are  appermost  in  their  hearts.  We  feel  it  really  an 
honour  that  we  are  able  to  show  our  appreciation  of  British  Bule  in  the 
presence  of  the  eminent  soldier  and  statesman  who  has  taken  an 
important  part  in  making  the  India  of  to-day  what  it  is — contented 
within  and  strengthened  against  aggression  from  abroad.  The  Punjab 
is  the  province  where  the  military  strength  of  the  Empire  is  being 
conc«ntrated,  and  the  bravery  of  the  warlike  races  inhabiting  it,  whioh 
furnish  the  flower  of  Her  Gracious  Majesty's  forces  of  the  Army  in 
India,  has  been  conspicuously  displayed  on  several  occasions  during 
the  last  thirty  years.  We,  Hindus,  have  availed  ourselves  the  most  of 
the  facilities  which  British  Rule  has  provided  for  the  progress  of  the 
people  in  commercial  enterprise,  eduoational  advance,  and  political 
progress.  We  are,  therefore,  all  the  more  proud  that  we  have  been 
allowed  to-day  to  greet  in  person  the  mighty  soldier,  the  sympathetic 
Commander,  and  the  sagacious  Statesman,  the  record  of  whose  dis- 
tinguished career  in  the  East  b  virtually  the  history  of  nearly  half  a 
century  of  glorious  victories — victories  both  of  peace  and  war — achieved 
by  the  British  Power  in  Aua,  to  show  how  intense  is  our  gratitude 
towards  the  Queen-Empress  and  one  of  her  eminent  representatives  in 
India,  who  have  striven  to  do  their  duty  by  the  people  of  this  country 
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and  done  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  Emd  of  their  OiaAiooa 
Sovereign.  The  interests  of  India  and  England  ore  identical,  and  the 
Hindus  of  the  Punjab  regard  British  rvde  as  a  Providential  gift  to  this 
country — an  agencj  sent  to  raise  the  people  in  the  scale  of  civilization. 
Anything  that  is  done  to  guarantee  the  continuance  of  the  present 
profotmdlj  peaceful  condition  of  the  country  is  highly  appreciated  b; 
us,  and  we  are,  therefore,  all  the  more  grateful  to  Your  Lordship  for 
all  that  your  courage,  foredght,  sagacity,  and  high  stateBmanship  ha^ 
been  able  to  achieve.  At  a  time  when  all  the  races  and  communities 
inhabiting  this  frontier  province,  which  has  been  truly  described  as  the 
sword-hand  in  India,  are  vying  with  each  other  in  showing  their  high 
Appreciation  of  the  good  work  done  by  Your  Excellency,  of  which  not 
the  least  significant  proof  lies  in  the  airangsment  for  the  defence  of 
the  country  at  all  vulnerable  points  of  the  frontier,  the  Hindus  aie 
anxious'to  show  that  they  yield  to  none  in  the  enthusiasm  which 
marks  the  demonstrations  held  in  your  honour.  But  Your  Excellency 
commands  our  esteem  and  regard  on  other  groonds  also.  The  deep 
interest  that  yon  have  throughout  your  career  felt  in  the  welfare  of  the 
sepoy,  and  the  closest  ties  of  genuine  friendship  which  yon  have 
««tablished  with  many  a  notable  of  our  community,  have  laid  us  ondei 
•deep  obhgations  to  Your  Excellency.  The  encouragement  that  yoa 
have  given  to  the  organusation  of  the  Imperial  Service  Troops  of  the 
Native  States  is  also  gratefully  appreciated  by  us ;  and  only  the  other 
liay  we  were  gratified  to  learn  the  high  opinion  Your  Exoelleuoy 
entertuned  of  the  appearance  and  military  equipment  of  the  Imperial 
Service  Troops  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir,  the  most  important  Hindu 
State  in  this  part  of  India.  We  should  be  wanting  in  duty,  we  feel, 
did  we  not  on  this  occasion  give  expression  to  the  great  regret  which 
the  news  of  your  approaching  departure  from  India  has.caused  among 
the  Hindus  of  the  Punjab,  who  feel  that  they  are  parting  from  a  kind 
&iend  and  a  sympathetic  Buler.  At  the  same  time,  we  feel  that  the 
country  will  not  lose  the  beuefit  of  your  mature  experience  and  wise 
oounsel  for  long ;  for  we  are  hopeful  that  you  may  some  day  be  called 
upon  to  guide  tile  helm  of  the  State  in  India,  a  work  for  which  you  ore 
so  specially  fitted.  In  eonelusion,  we  have  only  to  pray  to  the  Eather 
of  All  Good  that  He  may  shower  His  choicest  blessings  upon  yon  and 
your  consort — that  noble  lady  who  has,  in  addition  to  cheering  yon  in 
your  hard  and  onerous  work  in  India,  hetsetf  done  a  great  deal  for  the 
comfort  of  the  soldier  and  the  sepoy,  and  that  He  may  grant  you  many 
years  of  h^py  life— a  life  whi(^  has  done  so  mudi  for  the  Qneen- 
Empress's  dominions,  and  which  may  yet  do  much  more. 
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(Bererred  to  at  p.  4fiS.) 

To  Hi8  EzoKLLEHCT  Obhbral  TBI  BioHT  HoNousuu  Frbssrick 
Babom  Bobbets  op  Kandahab  add  Watbrfosd,  Babt.,  Y.C, 
a.CB.,  G.C.I.E.,  R.A.,  Ootnmander-in-Ohief  of  Hor  Ma^eity'* 
Foreet  in  India, 

tHa   TI    PIiBABX    YOUB   ExCBLLBNOr, 

We,  the  Mahomedans  of  the  Punjab,  have  dared  to  approach 
Toot  EzoellBnoj  with  this  addreea  with  ejei  tear-bedimmed,  but  a 
face  Bmiliog.  The  departure  of  a  noble  and  weU'beloved  Oeneral  like 
jonraelf  from  oor  country  is  in  itaeU  a  fact  that  natuTally  filla  our  ejea 
with  tears.  What  could  be  more  aorrowful  than  this,  our  farewell  to 
no  old  officer  and  patron  of  ours,  who  has  passed  the  prominent 
praiion  of  bis  life  in  our  countrj,  developed  our  young  progeny  to 
bravery  and  regular  soldiery,  decorated  them  with  hononre,  and 
created  them  to  high  titles  ?  Your  Ezcellenoy'a  separation  is  the 
harder  to  bear  for  the  men  of  the  Punjab  because  it  is  our  Punjab  that 
is  proud  of  the  fact  that  about  forty  years  ago  the  foundation  stone  of 
all  your  famous  and  noble  achisvements,  which  not  only  India,  but 
England,  rightly  boasts  of,  was  laid  down  in  one  of  its  frontier  eitiee, 
.  and  that  the  greater  port  of  your  indomitable  energies  was  spent  in  the 
Punjab  frontier  defence.  If,  therefore,  we  are  sad  at  separating  from 
Your  EzceUenoy,  it  will  not  in  an;  waj  be  looked  upon  as  strange. 
But  these  feelings  of  sorrow  are  mixed  with  joj  when  we  see  that  the 
useful  officer  whom  in  1652  we  had  welcomed  at  Peshawar,  when  the 
stiff  of  his  merits  was  beginning  to  rise,  departs  fii^m  us  in  splendour 
and  glory  in  the  capacity  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Armies  of 
a  vast  Empire  like  India,  and  is  an  example  of  the  highest  type  to  all 
soldiers.  This  address  is  too  brief  for  a  detail  of  all  the  meritorious 
services  rendered  by  your  Exoellencj  in  the  Punjab,  India  and  other 
foreign  countries  from  that  early  epoch  to  this  date.    Your  zeal  in  the 
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Mutiny  of  1867,  your  heroic  aotuevements  in  the  Abyssinian  and 
Afghan  wars,  your  repeated  Tiotories  of  Eandaliar,  and  your  stataa- 
manlike  condaot  of  the  Burma  wars — all  these  are  facts  which  deserve 
to  be  written  in  golden  characteTS  in  the  annals  of  Indian  history. 
Your  appointment  as  legislative  and  executive  member  of  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  Government  of  India  (or  a  con»derable  period  has 
proved  a  aonrce  of  blesaings  to  the  whole  of  India,  and  Your  Excellency 
deserves  an  ample  share  of  the  credit  due  to  the  Council  for  all  its 
useful  regulations  and  reforms.  The  great  lildng  that  men  of  noble 
birth  in  India  have  heen  showing  for  some  time  towards  military 
■ervioe  is  a  clear  demonstration  of  the  eioellent  treatment  reoeived  at 
your  hands  by  miUtary  officers,  as  in  the  reforms  made  by  yon  in  the 
military  pay  and  pension  and  other  regulations.  Another  boon  far 
which  the  Natives  of  India  will  always  remember  your  name  with 
gratitude,  is  that  you  have  fully  relied  upon,  and  placed  your  con- 
fidence in,  the  Natives,  thus  uni^g  them  the  more  firmly  to  the 
British  Crown,  making  them  more  loyal,  and  establishing  the  good 
relations  between  the  Bulers  and  the  ruled  on  a  firmer  footing  to  their 
mutual  good.  Especially  as  Mussahnans  of  the  Punjab  are  we  prond 
that  before  Your  Excellency's  departure  you  have  had  the  opportouity 
of  reviewing  the  Imperial  Service  Troope  of  the  Mahomedan  State  of 
Bhawalpur,  one  of  the  leading  Native  States  of  the  Punjab,  whose 
Buler'e  efforts  to  make  his  troops  worthy  to  take  their  place  by  the 
side  of  British  troops  for  the  defence  of  India  is  only  one  ingtanoo  of 
the  spirit  of  active  loyalty  which  we  are  glad  to  say  animates  the 
entire  Mnssabuan  comniunity  of  the  Punjab.  Disturbances  ariring 
from  foreign  intruaionB  are  not  unknown  to  us,  and  we  have  not 
sufficient  words  to  thank  your  Lordship  for  the  admirable  mana^^nent 
of  the  frontier  defence  work  carried  on  to  protect  our  country  from  all 
possible  encroachments.  The  greatest  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  how- 
ever, that  we  Mahomedans  feet  in  presenting  tbis  address  to  YooT 
Lordship  emanates  from  the  idea  that  you  go  on  your  way  home  to 
your  native  country  with  a  high  and  favourable  opinion  of  the 
Mahomedans  of  India,  true  and  loyal  subjects  to  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen -Empress,  whose  number  exceeds  six  crores,  and  who  are 
rapidly  growing.  During  the  Mutiny  of  1857  the  Chieftains  and 
soldiers  of  our  nation  spared  neither  money  nor  arms  in  the  reduction 
and  submission  of  the  rebels.  Your  Lordship  is  also  aware  what 
loyalty  was  displayed  by  the  Mahomedans  of  India  during  the  Afghan 
and  Egyptian  wars,  waged  against  their  own  co-religioniats,  and  the 
cheerfulness  shown  by  them  in  following  your  Lordship  in  all  your 
victories.  Frontier  services,  such  as  the  Kabul  Embassy  and  the 
Delimitation  Commission,  rendered  by  the  officers  of  our  oraed  arv 
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also  well  known  to  7011.  We  are  therefore  sangmne  that  your  Lord- 
ship's own  obseiTEttion  will  enable  all  the  members  of  the  Buling  race 
in  India  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  relations  that  exist  between  ns  and 
the  BritiBh  Crown.  The  Uahomedang  of  India  and  the  Punjab  are 
proud  of  being  the  devoted  subjects  of  the  Qaeen-Empreas.  In  so 
acting  we  perform  our  religions  dntiea,  for  our  sacred  religion  enjoinH 
upon  us  faithfulness  and  obedience  towards  our  Ruling  monarch,  and 
teaches  us  to  regard  the  Christians  as  our  own  brethren.  The  regard 
and  esteem  which  we  should  have,  therefore,  for  a  Christian  Gorem- 
ment,  as  that  of  oar  kind  mother  the  Qneen-Emprees,  needs  no 
demonstration.  Although,  for  certain  reaBona  whioh  we  need  not 
detaU  here,  our  nation  haa  been  deficient  in  education,  and  we  have 
been  left  much  behind  in  obtaining  civil  employment,  we  hope  that 
;aur  long  experience  of  oar  aervice  will  prove  a  good  testimonial  in 
favow;  of  the  warlike  spirit,  military  genius,  and  loyalty  of  oar  nation, 
and  if  the  circle  of  civil  employment  has  become  too  straitened  for  us, 
the  military  line  will  be  generously  opened  to  us.  We  do  not  want  to 
encroach  npon  Your  Lordship's  valuable  time  any  further.  We  therefore 
finiah  onr  address,  offering  our  heartfelt  thanks  to  your  Lordship  for 
bU  those  kindnesses  you  have  been  wont  to  show  during  your  time 
towards  India  and  Indians  in  general,  and  the  Punjab  and  Punjabis  in 
particular,  and  take  leave  of  Your  Lordship  with  the  following  prayer : 
'  Uay  Ood  bless  thee  wherever  thon  mayst  be,  and  nay  tby  generoeitiea 
continue  to  prevail  upon  us  for  a  long  time.'  WhUe  actuated  by  these 
eelings,  we  are  not  the  lesa  aware  that  our  country  owes  a  great  deal 
to  Lady  Roberts,  to  whom  we  beg  that  Your  Excellency  will  convey 
our  heartfelt  thanks  for  her  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Indian 
soldiers  in  particular  and  the  people  generally.  In  conclusion,  we 
wish  Your  Excellencies  Ood-speed  and  a  pleasant  and  safe  voyage. 
That  Your  Excellencies  may  have  long,  happy,  and  prosperoas  lives, 
and  achieve  ever  so  many  more  distinctions  and  honours,  and  return 
to  us  very  shortly  in  a  still  higher  position,  to  confer  npon  the 
Empire  the  blessings  of  a  beneficent  Bule,  is  our  heartfelt  and  most 
nncere  prayer. 
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3*0  Hn  ExcKLLBNCT  Obhrrai.  thk  BiaBT  Honodbablx  Frbdbricz 
Babon  Bobkrts  or  Kamdabar  and  Watbbfobd,  Babt.,  Y.C. 
G.C.B.,  a.C.I.E.,  R,A,,  Cammandrr-W'Chitf  of  Her  iiajeatg't 
Force*  Ml  India. 

Hat  it  flbahk  Youb  Excsllkncy, 

We,  the  repieaentativeH  of  the  European  conununitj  in  tbe 
Punjab,  are  tbe  prouder  to-daj'  of  onr  British  blood,  in  that  it  links  ns 
in  dose  Idnship  to  one  who  has  so  btavelj  maintained  the  honour  of 
the  Britiah  Empire  alike  in  the  years  of  peace  and  storm  that  India 
has  seen  during  the  last  three  decades.  During  the  Mntinj  Tour 
Excellency  performed  teats  of  gallantrj  that  ore  historic.  Since  then 
your  career  has  been  one  of  briUiant  anccess  and  growing  militaiy 
renown.  Whenever,  in  the  histories  of  war,  men  speak  of  famous 
marches,  that  from  Eabnl  to  Kandahar  comes  straightway  to  the  lipe. 
When  onr  mind  turns  to  military  administration,  we  remember  the 
nnqnoUfied  success  of  Your  Excellency's  career  as  Quartenuaster- 
Oenerol  and  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  Her  Majesty's  Forces  in  India, 
In  both  of  which  hij^h  offices  you  have  added  honour  and  glory  to  yoar 
great  name,  which  will  never  be  forgotten  in  India.  When  the  private 
•oldier,  rightly  or  wrongly,  thinks  be  has  a  grievance,  his  desire  ia  only 
that  somehow  it  may  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  Your  Excellency, 
from  whom,  through  experience,  he  eipeotH  full  justice  and  generone 
eympathy.  When  we  look  towards  our  frontier  and  see  the  strategic 
railways  and  roods,  and  the  strong  plocee  of  arms  that  threaten  the 
invader,  we  know  that  tor  those  safeguards  the  Empire  is  in  no  small 
degree  indebted  to  the  resolute  wisdom  of  Your  Excellency  as  military 
adviser  to  the  Government  of  India.  Last,  but  not  least,  as  a  tjtates- 
man.  Your  Excellency  ranks  second  to  none  in  tbe  Empire  in  the 
ofonion  of  your  countrymen   in   this   North- West  frontier  province; 
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and  we  should  gladlj  welcome  the  dftj,  if  it  might  ever  arrive,  when 
Tow  Exoelleacf  returned  to  India.  It  is  here  that  we  see  most  olearly 
the  passage  of  events  beyond  our  borders  and  mark  the  signa  of 
brooding  trouble  ;  and  our  hope  boa  aJwajs  been  that,  when  that 
troQble  should  break  forth,  yours  might  be  the  bond  to  guide  Enj^lond'a 
flog  to  victory  again.  The  Pimjab  is  the  sword  of  India,  and  Tour 
EiceUenoy  hea  had  the  courage  to  lean  most  strongly  upon  that  sword. 
It  is  here  that  the  pulse  of  the  army  beats  in  India ;  it  is  hence  that 
the  enemies  of  our  country  shall  feel  the  downright  blow ;  and  it  is 
here  that  the  greatest  grief  is  felt  in  parting  from  so  true  a  soldier  and 
80  far-seeing  a  Statesman  as  Tour  Eicelleney.  It  is  meet,  therefore, 
that  here  we  ahould  assemble  upon  this  occasion  of  farewell  to  eipreaa 
the  great  sorrow  which  we.  the  representatives  of  the  Em'opeons  in  the 
Panjab,  feel  at  the  prospect  of  losing  so  soon  the  clear  bnun  and  strong 
hand  that  Tour  Excellency  has  always  brought  to  the  control  of  the 
Army  in  India  and  to  the  solution  of  all  questions  of  poUticol  or  military 
moment.  In  doing  so,  we  mourn  for  the  loss  of  one  of  the  best 
atateomen,  the  best  general,  and  the  best  friend  to  the  soldier  in  India. 
We  say  nothing  of  the  kindly  relations  Tour  EioeUency  boa  always 
been  able  to  establish  with  the  other  races  In  India ;  our  fellow-snbjects 
here  will  doubtless  do  so  in  their  tnm.  We  say  nothing  of  Tour 
Excellency's  and  Lady  Roberts'  charming  social  qoaUties,  nor  Her 
Ladyship's  philanthropic  work  in  India.  We  are  here  only  to  express 
our  grief  at  parting  with  one  whom  we  value  so  highly  for  the  sake 
of  our  common  country,  and  our  hope  that  as  your  past  has  been  full 
of  glory  to  the  Smpire  and  honour  to  yourself,  bo  may  your  future  be ; 
and  that  you  may  be  spared  for  many  years  to  wield  the  sword  and 
guide  the  counsels  of  our  country. 
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To  Hie  ExcBiXBNCT  Gbhbkai.  the  Biobt  Hohod&ablb  Frbdkugk 
Basdk  Bobkrth  of  Eai^dahas  and  Watbrford,  Bart.,  V.C., 
G.C.B.;  G.C.I.E.,  R.A.,  Commandar-in- Chief  of  Ber  Imperial 
MoQetty't  Army  in  India. 

Hat  it  plbasb  Your  Excellkvcy, 

We,  the  TaJulcdarH  of  Oudh,  aa  loyal  and  faithful  sabjects  of  tha 
Empreaa  of  India,  avul  ourselvea  of  th«  present  opportunity  of  offering 
Tour  Eiceliency  a  moat  cordial  and  respectful  weleome  to  the  Capital 
of  Ondh. 

The  long  and  valuable  EervioeB  rendered  by  Tout  Exoellency  to  the 
Crown  and  the  country  are  well  known  to,  and  are  deeply  appreciated 
by,  us.  Your  Excellency's  wise  and  vigorous  administration  of  Her 
Majesty's  Army  in  India  has  won  tor  you  our  respectful  admiration ; 
while  yoar  prowess  in  the  battle-field,  and  your  wisdom  in  Council 
during  the  eventful  period  of  yonr  supreme  command  of  Her  Majesty's 
Indian  Forces,  have  inspired  us  with  confidence  in  your  great  military 
talents  and  your  single-minded  and  earnest  devotion  to  dnty.  In 
many  a  battle  you  have  led  the  British  Army  to  victory,  and  the 
brilliant  success  which  has  invariably  attended  the  British  Arms  under 
Your  Excellency's  command  haa  added  to  the  glory  of  the  British 
Empire. 

But  the  pride  and  pleasure  we  feel  at  being  honoured  by  Your 
Excellency's  presence  in  our  capital  town  give  place  to  sorrow  and 
regret  at  the  approaching  retirement  of  Tour  Ezcellenoy  from  the 
great  service  of  which  you  ore  an  ornament. 

In  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  most  important  services  ren- 
dered by  Your  Eicellenoy  to  our  Empress  and  our  country,  we  beg  to 
be  allowed  the  privilege  of  presenting  you  with  a  Sword  of  Indian 
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manufacture,  which  will,  we  hope,  from  time  to  time,  remind  70a  of 
US  ftnd  of  Oudh. 

Wishing  Tour  Lordship  a  s»fe  and  feasant  voyage  home,  and  a 
long  and  happj  life, 

We  snbBcribe  ourselves. 

Your  Lordship's  most  humble 
and  obedient  serrantB, 

Thb  Talukdabs  of  Oudh. 
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To  His  ExcbuiBmct  Gbnkkai.  thx  Bisbt  Hohohrablx  Sis  Fbkdkbiok 
Sleish,  Bason  Bobkstb  or  Eahdakas  AMD  WAnBTOBD,  Bast., 
V.C.,  G.C.B.,  G,C.I.B.,  D.C.L.,  LL,D.,  R.A.,  Commander-in- 
Chief  tn  India. 

YODB  EXCSIJ.BMCT, 

yiewisg  with  oouoem  and  regret  jcnu  appnMohing  deputore 
from  India,  we  beg — in  bidding  yoa  iarewell — to  eiprew  our  admiiA- 
tioD  of  yaai  lite  uid  work  aa  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Imperial 
Forces  in  India,  and  to  request  you  to  permit  your  portrait  to  be 
plnoed  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Calcutta,  in  token  for  the  preaent  genera- 
tion of  their  high  ^ipreciation  of  your  eminent  MMiices,  and  in  witneM 
to  a  fntnre  generatian  of  the  esteem  in  which  you  were  held  by  your 


With  foreaigfat  denoting  wise  atateemanahip,  QoTemmenta  which 
you  have  aeired  hare  initiated  and  majntained  a  policy  of  Frontiv 
Defence,  and  encouraged  the  inoreaaed  efficiency  of  the  Forces. 

In  the  furtherance  of  these  objects  we  recognize  the  salient  poinli 
of  jonr  career  and  character  whilst  holding  the  high  rank  of  Com- 
mander-in  ■  Chief. 

In  your  oontinned  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  private 
soldier  we  teoognize  broad  hiunonity.  In  the  fnoreasing  efficiency  of 
the  Army,  which,  in  our  belief,  characterizes  your  tenure  of  com- 
mand, we  recognize  high  soldierly  qualities.  In  the  state  of  steength 
wMoh  the  Frontier  Defences  have  attained,  miunly  due,  we  believe,  to 
yon,  we  recognize  practical  aagocity,  conspiouons  ability  in  disoera- 
ment  of  requirements,  and  in  pursuit  of  your  aims  an  unwearying 
industry,  a  resolute  persistence,  and  a  determination  that  no  diSoulty 
can    turn,   in  which   a  noble   example  for  all  true  workera  may  b« 
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In  a  word,  your  life  and  work  &re  to  us  identified  with  Frontier 
Defenoe  and  Efficient  Forces.  W«  oheerfully  bear  our  aboie  of  the 
cost,  ae  in  poseeBaion  of  tbeae  protections  ogaiuBt  aggression  from 
without,  we  believe  all  who  dwell  within  the  borders  of  ihe  land  will 
find  their  best  guarantee  for  [leace,  and  in  peace  the  best  safeguard 
thej  and  their  children  can  posseBH  to  enable  them  to  pass  thur  lives 
in  bappinesB  and  prosperit;,  and  escape  the  misery  and  ruin  which 
follow  war  and  inTadon.  For  all  that  you  have  done  to  give  them 
such  eeourity,  we  feel  you  deserve,  and  we  freely  give,  our  heartfelt 

Within  the  limitations  of  a  farewell  address,  we  hardly  feel  juatified 
in  personal  aUusions  trenching  on  your  private  life,  but  we  cannot 
refrain  from  noticing  with  responsive  sympathy  the  feeling  of  personal 
attachment  to  yourself  vhich  is  widespread  throughout  India,  and 
assuring  you  that  we  share  in  it  to  the  fullest  extent  that  private 
feeling  can  be  affected  by  public  services.  We  endorse  our  aseuranoe 
with  an  eipressioD  of  the  wish  that,  in  whatever  part  of  the  British 
Empire  your  future  life  may  be  spent,  it  may  be  attended,  as  in  the 
past,  with  honomr,  and,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  with  health  and  happi- 
ness for  yonrseU  and  all  those  you  hold  dear. 

It  is  the  pTerogative  of  the  Grown  alone  to  bestow  honours  on  those 
who  have  served  their  country  weU,  and  none  have  been  better  merited 
than  those  which  you  enjoy,  and  to  which,  we  trust,  additions  may  be 
made.  It  is  the  privilege  of  a  community  to  make  pnblic  profession 
of  merit  in  a  fellow-citizen  where  they  consider  it  is  due,  and  in 
availing  ourselves  of  (he  privilege  to  make  this  public  recognition  of 
the  great  services  which,  in  onr  opinion,  you  have  rendered  to  India, 
we  beg  with  all  sincerity  to  add  a  hearty  Qodspeed  and  a  regretful 
Farewell. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Yonr  Eicetlenoy, 

Your  obedient  servants. 

Caujdtta, 

nth  March,  1898. 
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Bourehier,  Sir  Gecrge,  L  116,  267,  2!4, 
810,  313,  320,  324,  864 ;  iL  64,  66,  65 

Bowring,  Mr.  Lewin,  L  470 

Brabazon,  Lieutenant,  iL  146 
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ibDiy,  Geuenil,  u.  441,  445 
BTsdatuw,  Dr.,  ii.  02 
Bright,  John,  The  Eight  Hon.,  it.  409 
Sir   Robert,    iL    242,    263,   296, 
802,  32fi 
Brind,  BrigBdier  Frederick,  L  107 
Oeueral  Sir  Jumee,  i.  213,  247 
Brooke,  Brigadier-General,  ii.  3fil 
Brown,  Lieutenant  Bodney,  i.  36 

M^orTod,  i.  317 
Browne,  Doctor  John  Campbell,  L  164, 
411 

Sir  Jamea,  ii.  404 
Sir  Somaei,  i.  316,  409  ;  ii.  117, 
127,  157,  166,  172,  18S 
Brownlow,  Colonel  F.,  ii.  198, 139,  27S, 

298,  366 
Brownlow,  Sir  Charlea,   ii.   6,   11,  12, 

16,  54,  65 
Bnice,  Oeneral,  i.  387 
Bntnow,  Baron,  ii.  107 
BadgeD,  Lieutenant,  L  362,  363 
Bunny,  Lientetmat  Artlmr,  L  313,  314 
Burgess,  Corporal,  i.  230 
Bnrnes,  Sir  Alexander,  ii.  104,  105 
EnrroWB,  Brigadier,  ii.  332,  333,  S34, 

336,  366,  363 
Bniihinau,  Colonel,  iL  27S 
Butler,  Colonel  Thoa.,  V.C.,  i.  400 
Butaon,  Captain,  ii.,  286 

Cambridge,  H.R.H.  the  Dnbe  of,  i. 
880  ;  ii.  38,  39,  372,  382,  437,  488 

Cameron,  Captain,  ii,  32 
lAnce-Sergeaut,  ii.  365 

Campbell,  Colonel,  L  116,  133,  216, 
225,  230,  233,  237 

CMnpb«U,  Lady,  i.  470 
Htuor,  i.  218 
Sir  Colin.     See  Clyde. 
Sir  Edwatd,  i.  470,  471 
Sir  George,  i.  154,  416 

Canning,  Lady,  i.  466,  489,  470,  472, 
486,  488,  481 

Canning,  Lord,  Governor-General  and 
Viceroy,  condemns  action  of  Meenit 
authontiee,  i.  82  ;  pndeea  General 
Wilson  and  the  Army  of  Delhi,  266 ; 
advised  by  Sir  Eetiry  Lawrence,  351, 
352  ;  not  in  accord  with  Sir  Colin 
Camphell,  387  ;  insiBls  on  employ- 
ment of  Nepaleae  troops,  388  ;  pro- 
posala  regarding  native  recruits,  436, 
436 ;  Viceregal  progress,  464-478  ; 
passes  the  income  tax  against  much 
opposition,  480 ;  marches  through 
Central  India,   486-489  ;   durbar  at 
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Jubbulpora,  487  ;  durbar  at  Luck- 
now,  488  ;  dnrbarat  AlUhabad,  490  ; 
third  durbar  at  Lucknow,  481  ; 
loses  hia  wife,  491  ;  leaves  India, 
495  ;  unjustly  criticized,  495  ;  hi* 
character,  496  ;  i.  77,  79,  228 ;  11.  91 

Carey,  Captai 

Carmicliael,  £ 

Carr,  Captain,  ii 

Case,  Mejor,  i.  340 
Xia.,  i.  340 

Cavagnari,  Sir  Louis,  ii,  109,  112, 118, 
114,  116,  116.  167,  166,  199,  170, 
171,  172,  177,  178,  178,  181,  182, 
183,  190,  191,  211,  246,  314 


187 

Chamberiaiu,  Sir  Neville,  i.  66,  69, 
114,  187,  191,  192,  183,  204,  238, 
239,  244,  261,  491  ;  u.  1,  3,  7,  8,  9, 
10,  112,  113,  114,  lie,  117,  124 

Cham1>erlain,  Colonel  Neville,  ii.  118, 
125,  251,  277,  433 

Chandra  Shamsher,  ii.  449 

Ohanner,  Captain,  ii.  142 

Chapman,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  ii.  342, 
368,  369 

Chelmsford,  Lord,  iL  79 

Chesncy,  Sir  George,  ii.  409,  417,  440 

Chester,  Colonel,  j.  J67 

Childers,  The  Right  Hon.  Hugh,  ii. 
379,  382 

ChisholniB,  CapUin,  ii.  286 

Christie.  Mr.,  li,  183 

Churchill,  Lorf  Randolph,  iL  400 

Clarendon,  The  Earl  of,  ii.  107 

Clarke,  Lieutenant-Colonol,  ii.  218, 
289,  290 

Cleland,  Lieatenant-Colonet,  it.  271, 
273,  274, 27S 

Clerk,  Sir  George,  i.  4J0 

dive.  Lord,  ii.  386 

Clyde,  Lord  (Sir  Colin  Campbell),  lays 
out  cantonment  of  Peshawar,  i.  21 ; 
orders  to  his  men  at  the  Alma,  210  ; 
appointed  Commaoder-in- Chief  in 
India,  258  ;  starts  for  relief  of  Luck- 
now,  286,  287 ;  takes  command  of 
relieving  force,  301  ;  plans  and  pre- 
parationa  for  the  relief,  308-307 ; 
fixes  his  Hcad-Quartera  in  the  Har- 
tiniire,  3)1  ;  makea  a  faint,  314  ; 
orders  more  ammunition,  316,  317  ; 
wounded,  323 ;  selects  point  for 
breach,  324  ;  orders  assault  of  Sikan- 
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darbagh,  32G  ;  leads  the  »3rd  to  the 
attack,  332  ;  Lis  aido '  de  '  camp 
wounded,  SS3 ;  quartered  in  the  Shah 
N^af,  334  ;  hie  prudence,  33S  ;  oiden 
Bfcond  asaanll.  336  ;  ordtra  coIoutb 
to  be  planted  on  mesg-houae,  337  ; 
meeting  with  HavElnck  and  Outram, 
338,  339  ;  evacuation  of  the  Beai- 
dancy,  342-354  :  thanks  lie  troops 
for  tJieir  serviees,  356 ;  tiiareh  to 
Cawnpore.  SS9-366 ;  defeats  Nana 
Sahib  and  Tantia  Topi  at  CaimpoTe, 
367-372 ;  high  opinion  of  Hope 
Grant,  377 ;  favoured  Highlandere 
unduly,  383  ;  action  at  Khudagaqj, 
383-386  ;  invidious  selection  of  com- 
manders,  360 ;  prepares  for  siege  of 
Luck  now,  3B0  ;  adopts  Napier's  plan 
ot  attack,  396  ;  interview  with  Jung 
Bahadur,  402  ;  makes  an  error  of 
judgment,  4OG-407  ;  his  good  use  of 
artillery,  410  ;  kindness  of  heart, 
412,  473 ;  accompanies  Lord  Caa- 
uing  to  Peshawar,  477  ;  sncceeded 
by  Sir  Hugh  Hose,  481  ;  snbstituted 
lielmets  for  cocked  hats,  500 

Cobbc,  Brigadier,  ii.  136,  141,  14G 

Cochin,  ima  of,  ii.  387 

Coke,  Sir  John,  i.  IIS,  123,  182,  183, 
181,  185,201.203,237 

Collen,  Siv  Edwin,  ii.  31,  424 

Collett,  Mqjor,  it.  124,  134,  136,  189, 
364 

Collay,  8ir  George,  ii,  171,  87B 

Colviu,  Mr.,  L  283-286 

Congreve,  Colonel,  i.  198 

Connaught,   H.B.B-  the  DucheBS  of, 
ii.  392 

Connaught,  H.E.H.,  the  Duke  of,  ii. 
392,  396 

Conolly,  Captain,   ii.    182,   188,   184, 
188,  190 

Cook,  Major,  ii.  174,  217,  26S,  278 

Cooper,  Lieutenant,  i.  326 

Coote,  Sir  Eyre,  ii.  887 

Corbett,  Brigadier,  i-  119 

CoBserat,  Captain,  L  316,  400 

Cotton,  CanUin,  iL  219 

Sir  Sj^ney,  i.  23,  45,  46,  47,  48 

Couper,  Sir  George,  ii.  79 

Cowic,  Eev.  W.  G..  U.  13 

Ciacklow,  Lieutenant,  i.  262 

Ci«nbrook,Earlof,ii.  119, 129,  240,317 

Craater,  Major,  ii-  306 

Cross,  The  Viscount,  ii.  411,  418,  437, 
447 

Crosse,  Captain,  i.  230 


D'Agnilar,  Major,  i.  399 

DalJiousie.  Tlic  Marquis  of  (GoTernor- 
Gcneral  of  India),  his  epitaph  od 
Colonel  Mackeson,  i-  28  ;  tus  Afghwi 
policy,  61  ;  treaty  with  Doet  Ms- 
homed,  53  :  resigns,  55  ;  i.  20,  293, 
419,  420.  422   426,  433,  434 

Dal  Sing,  Jemadar,  i.  254 

Daly,  Sir  Henry,  i.  113,  170,  238 

Daubenv,  Brigadier- General,  ii.  SS3 

Daud  Shah.  ii.  190,  201,  233,  263,  264, 
266,  301 

Davidson,  Colonel,  i.  S3 

DavisoD,  Lieutenant,  ii.  446 

Deb  Shamsher  Jung,  ii.  449 

DelafoBse,  Lieutenant,  L  294 

Delhi.  King  of.  i.  429 

Denison,  Sir  William,  ii.  12 

Dinker  Bao.  i.  280,  466 


Drummond,  Mr., 

Drysdale.  Sir  William,  i.  261 

Dufferin,  The  Marchioueas  of,  ii.  392, 

396,  422 
Dufferin,  The  Marquis  of,  ii.  390,  391, 

392,  393,  394,   396,  396,  398.  401, 

402,  411,   414,  418,  422,  423,  424, 

426,  428,  442 
Dnkc,  Dr.  Joshua,  ii.  290 
Dunbar,  Captain,  i.  166 
Dundas,  Captain,  V.C,  ii.  308 
Dupuis,  M^or-Geuetal,  i.  368 
Durand,  Sir  Henry,  ii,  8 

Sir  Mortimer,  ii.    186,  236,  260, 
316,  464 

Eden,  Sir  Ashley,  ii.  179 

Edgar,  Sir  John,  ii.  56,  68 

Edwaniea,  Sir  Herliert,  CommisaionBr 
of  Peshawar,  i.  21  ;  his  remarkable 
character,  60  ;  advocates  friendly  re- 
lations flith  Kabul,  50 ;  strongly 
supported  by  Lord  Dalhousie,  61  ; 
his  munanimity,  53  ;  John  Nichol- 
son's dearest  friond.  261  ;  i.  32,  33, 
440 

E^rton,  Lieutenant,  ii.  294 

Elgin,  The  Earl  of,  Viceroy  of  India, 
i.  204,  495.  500  ;  ii.  1,  9 

Eliot.  Captain,  ii.  346 
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Lord,  i.  «80 

Moimtstiiart,  i.  440 
Elveraoa,  Lieuteuant,  ii.  345 
Ewart,  Sir  John,  L  313,  32G,  32S,  366 

Faiz  Mahomed  Efaao,  U.  113,  114, 116 
Fuiiiis,  Colonel,  i.  84 
Fitzgerald,  Lieutenant,  i.  226 
Lieutenant  Mord&unt,  1.  47 
LieutfinantC,  ji,  345 
Fitz-Hugh,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  iL  132, 

139,  174,  218,  21B,  206 
Forb(«,  Lieuteoant,  ii.  284 
Forrest,  Mr.  George,  L  157,  4S1 
Forajth,   flir    Douglas,   i.   lOS,   147  ; 

ii.  72 
Franks,  Mtyor-General,  L  396,  405 
Fraser,  Colooel,  i.  286,  260 
Fraaor-Tytler,  Colonel,  L  208 
French,  Coijtain,  i.  276 
Frere,  Sir  Bartle,  1.  4»1  ;  ii.  88 
Fyzabod,  Mualvie  of,  i.  408 


174 

Oanda  Sing,  ReBaldnr  H^or,  i.  408 
G&ndft  Sing,  Bskahi,  ii.  167 
Ganfock,  Genoral,  ii.  12,  17 
Oswler,  Colonel,  i.  497 
Ghad-ud-din  Haidar,  i.  330 
Ghulan  Haidar  Khan,  i.  63 
GhuUm   Hussein   Khan,   Nawsb   Sir, 
ii,  112,  113,  114,  118,  239,  260,  251 
Gibbon,  M^r,  i.  399 
Gladstone,  The  Bight  Hon.  W.  E.,  ii. 

324,  379,  403 
Goad,  CapUiQ,  ii.  153,  151 
Gokol  Sing,  Jemadar,  i.  326 
Goldsmid,  Sir  Frederick,  ii.  72 
Gomin,  Su-  William,  i  43 
Gordon,  Captain,  i.  246,  257 

Colonel  B.,  ii.  186,  286,  269,  270, 

297 
Colonel  John,  ii.   ISl,   138,  137, 

133,  149,  150 
Brigadier-General  T.,  ii.  199 
I^nce-Corporal,  ii.  365 
lieutenant-Colonel,  L  325 
OortchakolT,  Prince,  ii.  106 
Cioagh,  Brigadier- General  Charles,  ii. 
254,  285,  301,  302,  803,  305,  807 
TOL.    XL 
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Ootu^,  Captain  BloomGeld,  ii.  270 
Hugh,  Brigadier  Ganeml,  i,  67,  88, 
89,  257,  307,  308,  317,  318,  319, 
320,411  ;  ii.  145,146,160,194, 
188,   240,  272,  279,  304,  842, 
859,  363,  368 
Lord,  i.  3 
Sir  John,  i.  3 
Grant,  Lieutenant,  ii.  221 

Sir  Hope,  i.   156,  169,  170,   171, 
232,   235,    237,  258,   287.  288, 
298,    297,    299,    306,   311,   317, 
823.   331,  343,   354,  367,  8S3, 
364,  374,   377,   382,   383,  384, 
389,  890,   S91,  392,  894,   395, 
3S7,  398,   399,   400,  401,  406, 
407,  408,  458,  459,  473 
Sir  Patrick,  i.  44,  205 
Grant-Duff,  Sir  MoDotatusrt,  iL  S80 
Gnuitham,  Captain  Fnuk,  i.  22 
Grarea,  Briradier,  i.  198 
Greatbed,    Brigadior-Goneral,    i.   258, 
265,  275,  287,  288,   308,  320,  831, 
366,  3S7,  368,  369,  384 
Greathed,  Lieutenant,  221,  222,  229 
Greaves,  Sir  George,  ii.  337 
Oreen,  Sir  George,  1.  114,  257,  337 
GreensOl.  Captain,  i.  199 
Greer,  Sergeant,  ii.  153,  154 
Griffin,  Sir  Lepel,  ii.   316,  317,  318, 
319,  328.  327.  328,  329.  338,  478,  479 
Qrifnths.  Major,  ii.  209,  266,  278 
Guise,  (^ptain,  i 


i.  466  ;  ii.  398, 


Gwalior. 
428 

Habibulla   Khan,   Muataufi,    ii.    194, 

314.  319,  326 
Hagenau,  Major  von,  u.  401 
Hames,  Sir  Frederick,  ii.  86,  98,  184, 

242.  295,  331,  333,  336 
Hakim,  SepOT,  ii.  366 
Hale,  Brigadier,  i.  345 
Hall,  Captain,  ii.  218,  289 
Hamilton,  Lieutenant,  ii  177 
Colonel  Ian,  ii.  384,  434 
Hammond,  M»or,  ii.  220,  286 

Major  A.  G.,  ii.  292 
Hanbory.  Surgeon -General,  ii.  842 
Hardinge,  Hon.  Arthnr,  ii.  82,  386 

The  Viscount,  i.  421 
Hardj,  Captain,  i.  310,  324 
Harness,  Colon  b1,  i-  368 
Harm,  Bev.  J.,  i.  340 
Hartington,  the  Harquis  of.  ii.  824 
Hastings,  Major,  ii.  136,  236.  SBO,  Sifi 

66 
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Harelock,    Sir  Ueory,   letter  from,   L 
206  ;  fails  to  force  hU  way  to  luck- 
now,  209,  267  ;  nota  from,  in  Greek 
chancter,  SS5  ;  made  K.C.B.,   33S  ; 
meeting  with   Sir  Colin  Campbell, 
330  ;  his  death,  368  :   i.    269,   2S6, 
29S,  301,  312,  348,  377,  4B8 
Bawkea,  Lieutenant,  ii.  345 
Hawthorne,  Bugler,  i.  230 
Hay,  H^or   ii.  220 
Havea,  Captain  Fletcher,  i,  2S9,  290 

Mt«.,  i.  340 
Haythome,  Sir  Ediuimd,  i.  601 
Hearsay,  (Jeneral,  i.  76,  79 
Heath,  Sir  Leopold,  ii.  37 
Heathcote,  Lieutenant  A.,  i.  248 

Major  Mark,  i).  186,  325 
Hennesa;,  Colonel,  ii.  360 
Hewitt.  General,  i.  80,  82,  S7 
Hilla-Johties.  Lieut.  -General  Sir  JamM, 
V.C,  G.C.B.,  i.   175,  187  ;  ii.  81. 
199,  239.  272 
Hinde,  Major,  i.  267 
Hodaon,  Major,  i.  164,  200,  237,  249, 

260,  403.  404 
Holkar.  Maharaja,  i,  467.  487 
Home,   Lieutenant,  t.   221,  222,  230, 

257,  263 
Hood,  General  Coekliurn,  i.  408 
Hope,    Colonel   the   Hon.   Adrian,    i. 
306,  308,   313,   322,    324,    331,   383, 
364,  367,  383.  360,  377 
Hopkins,  Captain,  i.  336,  337 
Homsby,  Captain,  ii.  363 
HoTenden.  lieutenant,  i.  61,  229 
Hadsou,  Sir  John,  ii.  160.  287,  299 
Hnene,  M^or  von,  ii.  401 
Hnghea,  M^'or  T.  K,  ii.  11 
Hant,  Captain,  ii.  217 
Hyderobsd,  Kiiam  of,  ii.  97,  387 

Ibmhim,  Saltan,  ii.  401 
Inderbir  Lama.  Sepoy,  ii.  367 
Inglis,  Brigadier,  i.  367 

I^y,  i.  340 
Innea,  Captain  McLeod,  i.  347,  353 

Jacob,  Major,  i.  234 

Jacobs,  Colour-Sergeant,  ii.  366 

Jaipur,  Mahar^a  of,  i.  4S6,   468;  ii. 

97,  428 
James,  Captain,  i.  200 
Jaora,  Nawab  of,  i.  487 
Jelaladin,  Ghilzai,  ii.  182,  183 
Jenkins,  Colonel  F.,  ii.  113,  282,  298, 

304.  322,  323 

Mr.  William,  ii.  177 


Jervis.  Ensign,  i.  399 
Jhansi,  Rani  of,  i,  304.  496,  499 
Jhind,  Bqja  of,  i.  103,  182,  474 
Johnson.  Colonel  Aliued  ii.  342 

Major  Chailes,  i.  GO 

Sir  Edwin,  i.  176,  220,  2SB,  239, 
240,  493,  501  ;  ii.  38,  72,  81,  84 
Jones.  Captain  Oliver,  1.  392 

Lieutenant- Colonel   John,  L  104, 
166,  199.  201 

Brigadier,  i.  225,  233 
Jung  Bahadur,  i,  338,  402 

Sir  Salar,  ii.  97 

Kapurthala,  Raja  of,  i.  475 

Kashmir,  Maharaja  of,  i.  493;  ii.  71, 

97,  428,  432,  433,  456 
Kauffmann,  General,  iL  88,  110,  111, 

248,  472,  473,  474,  476,  476 
Eavanagh,  Mr.,  i.  301,  302,  311,  321 
Kaye,  M^or.  i.  218 

Sir  John.  ii.  253 
Eeen,  Major-General,  i.  336 
Kelly,  Dr..  ii   177 

Colonel,  ii.  447 
Kelso,  Captain,  ii.  139,  145 
Kennedy,  Captain  '  Dick,'  ii.  126,  20* 
Keyes,  Sir  Cbarlea,  ii.  11.  101 
Khan  Sing  Rosa,  i.  238 
Kinleaide,  M^or,  i.  315 
Knight,  Mr.,  ii.  446 
Knox,  CapUin,  i.  166 
Komaroff,  General,  ii.  391 

Lafont,  A.,  i.  428,  420 

Lake,  M^or  Edwaid,  i.  135 
Lorf.  i.  241 

Lally,  Count  de,  i.  302 

Idng,  Colonel,  i.  221,  222,  245,  257 

Luisdowne,  The  Marquis  of,  iL  128, 
429,  435,  436,  438,  442,  447,  454 

Lauder,  Colour- Sergeant,  ii.  366 

Lav,  CapUin,  i.  148 

Lawrence.  Lord,  Chief  CommisiiODer 
of  the  Punjab,  i.  50  ;  made  K.C.B., 
50  ;   opposed   to  Edwatdes'  frontier 

Klicy,  62-54  ;  hopeful  of  a^ra  in 
il^jab,  79  :  urges  advance  on  Delhi, 
100-102  ;  tnula  the  PLulkian  R^as, 
103  ;  his  wise  measures  for  preaerr. 
ing  order  in  the  Punjab,  106,  107, 
113  ;  gratitude  of  Army  of  Delhi  to. 
261  ;  begs  for  return  of  troopa  to 
Punjab,  257  :  favours  a  retirement 
cis-Indas.  477  ;  appointed  Viceroy, 
ii.  23  ;  leaves  India  for  good,  11 ; 
his  unique   career,   41  ;    nentrality 
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towards  rival  Amira,  43  ;  hig  policy 
of  '  mtuterly  iaiiction,'  46  ;  eubn- 
dizea  Sher  Ali,  47  ;  Cuvnell  letter  to 
■  the  Amir,  47  ;  i.  63,  68,  70, 104, 178, 
266  ;  ii.  49,  108 

Lawrence,  Sir  Henry,  Corpa  of  Guides 
raised  under  his  auspices,  i.  45 ; 
flrat  British  ruler  of  the  Punjab, 
20S  ;  foresight  in  provisioning  the 
Lucknoir  Residency,  '290  j  his  ad- 
mirable arrangements  for  its  defence, 
312  ;  predicted  the  Mutiny  fourteen 
yean  before  its  occurreuce,  349  ;  his 
character  aa  a  Statesman  and  Kuler, 
346-361  ;  friendlineBa  for  Natives, 
353  ;  auggeats  employment  of  Nepa^ 
less  troops,  3S8  ;  opposed  to  annexa- 
tion of  Ondh,  421  ;  letter  to  Lord 
Canning.  436  ;  Iiis  diepositions  for 
coping  with  the  niutinv,  507-510; 
memorandum  in  Lis  ledger-book, 
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Boberts,  Lord,  leavee  England,  1 ; 
arrivea  in  India,  4  ;  life  in  Calcutta, 
4-10 ;  joumay  to  Peebawsr,  11-17  ; 
at  Peahanar,  18-31  ;  visits  Kashmir, 
35-40 ;  joins  Horse  Artillery,  41  ; 
first  visit  to  Simla,  43  ;  returns  to 
Peshawar,  45  ;  llret  Staff  appoint- 
ment, 47  ;  second  StafT  appoinhnent, 

57  ;  refuses  appointment  in  P.W.D.. 

58  ;   first  meeting  with   Nicholson, 

59  ;  hears  iirst  tidings  of  Mutiny, 
62  ;  SUIT  Officer  to  Brigadier  Cham- 
licrlain,  70  ;  leaves  Peshawar  with 
Movable  Column,  73  ;  nt  route  to 
Delhi,  74-148  ;  at  Laliore,  118-126  : 
liefore  Delhi,  149  :  appointed 
D,A.Q.M.G.  with  Artillery,  177; 
first  under  fire,  180  :  wounded,  164  ; 
last  sight  of  Nicholson,  236 ;  charger 
killed,    240;    lakes    part   "       *- 


pore,  268 ;  in  actloa  at  Rulaiidshahr, 
261 ;  narrow  cacajie,  282  ;  in  fight  at 
Alipirh,  267  ;  in  fight  at  Agra,  275  ; 
first  sight  of  Taj  Mahal,  279 ;  arrives 
at  Cawnpore,  292  ;  mecU  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  306  ;  marches  to  Lncknow, 
306-310  ;  meets  nith  a  night  adven- 
ture, 316-320  ;  in  the  storming  of 
the  Slkandarbagh,  321-328;   in  " 
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attack  on  the  Shah  N^af,  331-334  ; 
plants  the  colours  on  the  meHS-house, 
337  ;  at  the  relief  of  the  Residenc;, 
837-341  ;  wins  the  V.C,  886;  at 
the  dege  of  Luchnow,  364-413  ;  his 
views  on  the  Mutiny,  414-437  ;  on 
our  present  position  in  India,  438- 
449  ;  takes  furlough,  460  :  marries, 
451  1  ratums  to  India,  453  ;  refuses 
post  in  Bevenue  Survey,  454  ;  *c- 
companiis  Lord  Cannins  on  his 
Viceregal  progress,  454-478 ;  visits 
Simla,  479-482  ;  accompaniee  Loid 
Canning  tlirough  Central  India,  485- 
489  ;  returns  to  Simla,  489  ;  oiilered 
to  Allahabad,  490  ;  accompsuiee 
Commander-in-Cliief  on  tour,  492- 
496  ;  returns  to  Simla,  466  ;  anin 
on  tour  with  Conimander-in- Chief, 
497-500  ;  baa  a  sunstroke,  500  ; 
made  A.Q.M.G.,  50!  ;  serves  with 
Urabeyia  EiixiiiUon,  u.  1-22  ; 
voyage  round  the  Cape,  24-28  ;  serves 
with  Abyshinian  Expedition,  32-37  ; 
bearer  of  the  Abyssinian  deapatches, 
38  ;  first  A.Q.M.G.,  36  ;  rctuma  to 
India,  40 ;  birth  of  dangliter,  52 ; 
serves  with  Lusbai  Expedition,  53- 
68  :  officiating  Q.M.G.,  81  ;  accepts 
command  of  Puajab  Frontier  Force, 
100  ;  assumes  commaud  of  Euram 
Field  Force,  121  ;  shortcomings  of 
his  colunm,  122,  128  ;  his  able  staff, 
124  ;  advances  into  the  KuTam 
valley,  127-133;  takes  the  Peinar 
Kotal,  137-148  ;  devotion  of  hia 
orderlies,  143  ;  congratulated  by  the 
Qneen,  160  ;  hampered  by  want  of 
touisT'ort,  166  ;  puniahmcnt  of 
treachery,  166  ;  action  at  Kbost, 
169;  murejiresentsd  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  162  ;  disiuLsHee  a  ivar  cor- 
resjiondent,  165  ;  holds  a  Qneen's 
birthday  parade,  174  ;  says  good-bve 
to  Cavagnari,  177;  serves  on  the 
Army  Commission,  179  ;  his  recom- 
mendationH  gradually  carried  ont, 
180  ;  appointed  Commauder  of  Kabul 
Field  Force,  184  ;  starts  for  Kabui  189 ; 
correspondence  uith  Yakub  Khan, 
190  ;  issues  a  Proclamation  to  the 
people  of  Kabul,  192  ;  meeting  witli 
Yakub  Khan,  202  ;  issues  a  iWla- 
niation  and  an  Order,  204  ;  takes  the 
Sbutarganlan,  200 ;  defeats  the 
Afghans  at  Charasia,  216  -  222  ; 
advances    nn   Kabul,    223-228 ;   in- 
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BtmotionB  Trom  the  Government  of 
India,  230-283 :  mapects  the  Em- 
bM^  and  the  BaU  HUsar,  232,  233 ; 
receives  abdication  of  Yakub  Khan, 
235 ;  iaauea  a  ProciamatiOD,  237  ; 
makes  a  formal  entry  into  Kabul, 
236  ;  adopts  measures  for  oanying 
on  administration,  2SS ;  miBrepre- 
sented  in  House  of  Commoiis,  23S  ; 
oongiatulated  hj  the  Queen  and  the 
Viceroy,  212  ;  wintering  at  Kaliul, 
243-262  ;  attacked  by  the  tribesmen 
on  all  aidea,  203-281  ;  life  saved  by 
Han-  All.  274  ;  stonninj;  of  the 
Takht-i-Sliali,  283  ;  further  attacks, 
285-291  ;  concentrates  hia  forces 
at  Sherpur,  202-294  ;  atrengtliens 
bis  defences,  295  -  300  ;  arrests 
Dand  Shah,  301  ;  defeats  and 
dispetsea  the  tribesraen,  305  ;  re- 
opens oommliDication  with  India, 
307  ;  issues  a  Proclamation,  307  ; 
fortifies  Sherpur,  309  ;  negotiationa 
at  Kabul,  310-320  ;  holds  a  durbar, 
319;  hands  over  supreme  command 
to  Sir  Donald  Stewart,  325  ;  visits 
Jalalabad,  330  ;  ]wan  news  of  Maj- 
wand,  330  ;  telegram  to  Adjutant- 
General,  337  ;  appointed  Commander 
of  Eabul-KaDda)]ac  Field  Force,  339  ; 

S reparations  for  the  march,  339-441  ; 
etails  of  the  Force,  342-344  ;  com- 
missariat and  transport.  345,  346  ; 
alarts  for  Kandahar,  347  ;  order  of 
inarching,  346,  349  ;  reaches  Ghazni, 
3^0  ;  reaches  Eelat-i-Ohilzai,  361  ; 
telegraphs  progress  to  Government, 
352;  fCKid  required  daOy  for  the  force, 
353  ;  down  with  fever,  354  ;  reports 

frogreis,  354  ;  letter  from  General 
hayre,  365  ;  telegraphs  to  Simla, 
356 ;  reaches  Knndahar,  366  ;  de- 
moralized condition  of  the  garrison, 
357  ;  encamps  to  theweatof  thecity, 
8B8 ;  rcconnoitrea  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion, 359  ;  ssaunies  command  of  the 
Army  of  Southern  Afghanistan,  362  ; 
defeats  Ayub  Khan,  363-367  ;  and 
captures  his  camp,  367  ;  telegraphs 
t^e  nena,  370;  difficulties  about 
supplies,  871  ;  congratulated  by  the 
Queen  and  the  Due  of  Cambridge, 
372;  made  G.C.B.,  872;  appointed 
Commander-in-Chiaf  of  the  Madras 
Army,  372  ;  proceeds  to  Qnetta,  872  ; 
partin^witb  tbetroop8,873;  pleasant 
es,   874  ;  receives  autograph 


letter  from  the  Queen,  376 ;  recep- 
tion in  England,  376  ;  appointed 
Grovemor  of  Natal  and  Commander 
of  the  Forees  in  South  Africa,  379  ; 
witnesses  the  maniEuvreB  of  the  Ger- 
man Army,  379  ;  offered  the  Quarter- 
master-GeneralBbip,  379;  proceeds 
to  Hodraa.  380  ;  visits  the  Andamui 
Islands,  360 ;  proceeds  to  Burma,881 ; 
declines  the  Quartormaster-Genenil- 
ship,  382  ;  measures  for  improvingtha 
Madras  Array,  383  386  ;  memartea 
of  Madras,  386-388  ;  visits  Calcutbs 
390  :  meeting  with  Abdur  Bahman 
at  Kawal  Pindi,  392-397  ;  retnma  to 
Madras,  397  ;  appointed  Commander- 
in-Ghief  in  ImUa,  393  ;  brief  visit  to 
England,  398 ;  accompanies  Lord 
Dufferin  to  Gwalioi-,  398  ;  prooeeda 
to  Delhi,  400  ;  Camp  of  Exercise  at 
Delhi,  401  ;  accompanies  Lord 
Dufferin  to  Burma,  402 ;  proceeds 
to  the  NorUi-West  Frontier,  402 ; 
makes  a  tour  of  inspection,  402- 
406  ;  draws  up  a  memorandum  on 
frontier  defence,  407-409 ;  Lady 
Roberts's  Homes,  410-418 ;  aeada 
reinfoi-cements  to  Burma,  413 ; 
lands  at  Rangoon.  414 ; 


nth  General  Cheaney,  417  ;  receiTes 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Indian  Empi«, 
418  ;  establishes  "Kegimental  liuti- 
lut«s,"  418  ;  catablislies  the  Army 
Temperance  Asaociation,  419-421 ; 
makes  a  tour  with  Lord  DaOerin 
along  the  North- West  Frontier, 
422  ;  official  inspections,  423  ;  pre- 
sides over  Defence  and  Mobiliation 
Committees,  423-426  ;  supports  Lord 
DuDerin's  scheme  for  the  utilization 
of  Native  SUtes'  armies,  427 ; 
visits  the  frontier,  429 ;  spends 
Christmas  in  camp,  429 ;  viaits 
Calcutta,  429;  makes  a  tour  of 
inspection  in  Central  India  and 
B^  putana,  429-431 ;  and  in  KaahniT, 
431-433;  remodels  the  system  of 
musketry  instruction  for  the  Native 


Artillery  and  Cavalry,  434,  iSH; 
visits  the  frontier  with  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  435,  436  ;  offered  the  post  of 
Adjutant-General,  437  ;  meets  Piinos 
Albert  Victor  in  Calcutta,  437 ; 
entertains  the   Prince  at  Mnridki, 


,,  Google 


438  ; 

meets  the  Cesarewitch  in  Cslcatta, 
440  ;  views  on  the  Native  Army, 
441 ;    steps    taken    to   increase   its 


445  ;  raised  to  the  peerage,  447  ; 
visits    Burma,    447  ;   visits  Nepal, 

448  ;  review  of  the  Mahan^a's  troops, 

449  ;  a  grand  darbar,  450  ;  an  even- 
ing reception  at  the  palace,  4G1  ;  a 
short  t«nr  in  the  Punjab,  452  ;  pro- 
posed Mission  to  the  Amir,  4S3  ;  the 
Missioti  abBodoiiBd,  454  ;  adieu  to 
Simla,  454  ;  Gnal  tflurin  the  Punjab, 
4f>5 ;  farewell  entertainments  at 
Lahore,  456  ;  at  Luoknow,  457  ;  and 
at  Calcutta,  457 ;  pig-sticking  at 
Jaipur  and  Jcdhpur,  458  ;  addrees 
from  the  municipality  of  Ahmeda- 
bad,  459 :  parting  dinner  at  the 
lijGulla  Cluh,  458 ;  the  end  of  fortj- 
one  jears  in  India,  400 

Romanofaki,  General,  ii.  48 
Robe,  Sir  Hugh.     See  Strathnaim 
Bobs,  Sir  John,  ii.  311,  321,  322,  342, 
862,  364,  366,  397 
Dr.  Tyrrell,  i.  385,  386,  477 
Ruisell,  Brigadier  D.,  i.  306,  313,  835, 
343,  344 

Sir  Edward  L.,  ii.  31,  37 
Buttnn  Sing.  Subadar,  i.  254 

St.  John,  Sir  Oliver,  ii.  113,  317,  361, 
355,  8.S8 

Saiyi^  Nur  Hahomed,  iL  73,   74,  75, 
78,98 
ale,  Sir  Robert^  i.  26  ;  ii.  171,  263,  380 

Salisbury,  The  Marquis  of,  ii.  119,  397 

Salkeld,  Lieutenant,  i.  229,  230 

Salmon,  Sir  Novell,  i.  333 

Salmond,  Lieutenant,  i.  373 

Sandeman,  Colonel,  i.  140 

Sir  Robert,    1.    140  ;    ii.   88,  872, 
404,  43S 

Sandhurst,  Lord  (Sir  William  Mans- 
field), i.  301,  323,  331,  864,  866,  3GS, 
363,  371,  373,  374,  382,  388,  406; 
ii.  28,  28,  89,  52 

Sankar  Dasa,  Native  Doctor,  iL  174 

Sarel,  Captain,  i.  261 

Sehoavaloif,  Count,  ii.  107 

Scott,  Major,  i.  219 

Sbafto,  Oipttun,  ii.  241 


Shah  Mahomed  Khan,  Wazir,  ii.  196 

211,  233,  269 
Shah  Shuja.  i.  19,  28 
Sbaidad  Khan,  Reaaidat,  L  129 
Sher  AJi,  Amir,  ii.  41,  42,  43,  44,  4S, 
47,  48,  49,  50,  72,  73,  71,  76,  76,  09, 
109.  110,   111,  112,   116,   118,  120, 
158.   157,   168,  172,  247,  261,  312, 
815,  488,  470,  477,  484 
Sherries.  Lieutenant,  ii.  145 
Sherston,  Lientenant  John,  ii.  272 
Showen,  Brigadier,  i.  180,  200,  201 
Sikim,  Bsja  of,  ii.  428 
SindhU.  Maharaja,  L  280,  498  ;  it.  96, 

898 
Sirdar  Sing,  it.  431 
Skinner,  James,  i.  241 
Slcenian,  Colonel,  i.  421 
Smith,  Major  Euan,  ii.  345 
Smyth- Windham,  M^or,  ii.  270,  278 
Spene,  Captain,  ii.  293 
Spottiswoode,  Colonel,  i.  112 
Staveley,  Sir  Charles,  iL  98 
Stewart,  John,  i.  2 
Patrick,  i.  321 

Sir  Donald,  i.  16,  177,  404, 
411,  502,  503,  501,  505,  606; 
iL  28,  63,  87,  82,  117,  188, 
199,  310,  315,  317,  321,  322, 
323,  321,  329,  330,  335,  887, 
388,  339,  340,  348,  361,  372, 
382,  384,  892,  398,  101,  403; 
SirHerbart,  ii.  71 
Stewart-Mackenzie,   CapUin,   u.    274, 

276 
Stillman,  Lieutenant,  i.  187 
Stolietoff,  General,  il.  110,  113,  248 
Strathnaim,  Lord  (Sir  Hugh  Rose),  i. 
137,  410,   481,    483,    486,   190,  193, 


491,  ' 


1,  22,  2 


Stmttou,  Captain,  ii.  222,  5 
Sullivan,  Ounner,  i.  294 
Sultan  Jan,  Shahzada,  ii.  163,  164 
Swat,  Akhund  of,  ii.  4,  8 
Swinley,  Captain,  iL  160,  280 
Sysd  Ahmed  Shah,  iL  2,  3 
Symons,  Major,  iL  416 
Synge,  CapUin,  L  230 

Tamerlane,  i.  471 

Tanner,  Sir  Oriel,  ii.  361,  862 

Tantia  Topi,  i.  294,  304,  868,  369, 874, 

378,  379,  408 
Taylor,  Corporal,  L  230 

Colonel  Reynell,  ii.  7,  9, 11, 16,  21 
Sir  Alexander,  i.  181,   217,  221, 


244; 
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Temple,  Sir  Richard.  iL  SI 
Thebaw,  King,  ii.  399,  400 
Thelwill,  Brigadier,  ii.  137 
Theodora,  King,  ii.  27,  32,  33,  37 
ThomHoii,  Lieutenant,  i.  294 
Tbomton,  Tbonus,  i.  144 
Toniba,   Sir  Hftrrj,  L   1&2,   16S,  175, 

187,  220,  237 
Tonk.  Nnwab  of,  i.  487 
Townsend,  Dr.,  iL  200 
Tr&vwicore,  HahftreJK  of,  il.  SS7,  8SS 
Trsvere,  Lientenant  Eaton,  i.  203 

M^jor,  i.  320,  324 
Trevelyan,  Sir  Charles,  i.  4S0 
Trower,  lieutenant,  ii.  2BS 
Tryon,  Sir  George,  ii.  38 
Turner,  Colonel  F.,  i.  276,  391 

SirW.  W.,  ii.  14,  15,10,  17 
Tytler.  Captain,  i.  180 

Udaipur,  Haharana  of,  ii.  97,  4S0 
Ulwar,  Maharaja  of,  i.  486  ;  iL  431 
Uiynr  Tlwari,  i.  375,  390 

Vandeleur,  Major,  ii.  860 
Vaughau,  Lieutenant,  i.  38S,  383 

Sir  T.  L.,  M.  14 
Victoria,   H.  M.  Qneen,  ii.  lEO,   849, 

372.  S76,  439,  447 
Villiere,  Colonel,  iL  126 
Vitkievitch,  Captain,  ii.  104,  105 
Vizianagram,  Hahor^a  of,  ii.  387 
Vousden,  Captain,  tL  290,  291 

Wales,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of,  L  220; 

ii.  38,  82,  83,  84.  97 
Walidad  Khau,  i.  263 
Wall  Mahomod  Khan,  ii.  )64,  201,  206, 

207,  246,  2fl3,  296  I 

Walker,  General,  i.  114 
Waller,  H^or  Roliert,  L  26 
Walpole,  Brigadier,  i.  369,  381 
Walton,  Captain,  i.  S25,  326 
WorburtoD,  Colonel,  ii.  405 
Waterfield.  Colonel   Oamiw,   ii.    12fi, 

151.  158.  186 
Waterford,  Tim  Marchioneu  of,  i.  472 
Wataon,  Sir  John,  i.  43.  257,  260,  282, 

265,   272.  274,  276,  291,  292,  310, 

311.316,  S21,  893;  iL  187 


Welchlnan,  Colonel,  i.  173 
Welleslej,  The  Haiquis,  i.  425 
Wheeler,  Sir  Hugh,  i.  204,  293 

Talboys,  ii.  93 
White,  Sir  George,  i.  58  ;  iL  216,  219, 

220,  223,    225,  227,   283,  360,   367, 

414,  415,  430 
Wilde,   Sir  Alfred,   L    114,  2S7,  259, 

327,  408  ;  ii.  14,  15 
William  I.,  The  Emperor,  ii.  401 
WitliainB,  Ueutenaut,  i.  143,  146,  146 

Major  B.,  ii.  288,  290 
Willoughb;,  Lieutenant,  i.  329 
Wilson,  Sir  Arohdale,  i.  152,  164,  157, 

198,  212,    213,    216.   216,  217,   224, 

235,  287,  238,  239,   240,  241,  243, 

244,  248,  246,  266,  267,  268,  390 
Wilion,  Colonel,  i.  296 

James,  L  480 
Winohwter,  Mary,  iL  54,  65 
Windham,  Sir  Charles,  i.  361,  3Q2,  363, 

364,  367,   368,  389   377.  378,  379, 

380.  476 
Wolseley,  Lord,  i.  836,  411  ;  a  379 
Wright,  M^or,  L  66  ;  ii.  18.  19 
WyUe,  Colonel,  it.  448,  461 
Wynne,  Captain,  ii.  142,  462 
Wynter,  Captain,  ii.  346 

YahU  Khan,  ii.  233,  268 
Yakub  Khan,  ii.  88,  89,  166,  157, 168, 
168,  170,  171,   172,  173,  181,   182, 
188,  190,    191,    162,    104,   19S    106, 
197,  201,    202,  203,  204,  207,   210, 
214,  222,  230,   233,  234,  235,  245, 
246,  247,  248,    240,   260,  251,   264, 
255,   258,  282,  290,    301,   314,   316, 
319,  S20,  327,   468,  469,  470,  475, 
476,  478,  480,  484 
Yanoff,  Colonel,  ii.  446 
Yorko,  Lieutenant,  i.  146 

L  446 
i82,    184, 
237,  267,   262,  274,  276,   317, 
318,  384,885,  386,  401 
Mqor,  i.  140 
Yule,  Colour-S 


Zakariah  Khan,  ii.  233,  259 
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CHIEF  POBUC  EVENTS. 


Abduk  Babhan  proclaimed  Aroir,  iL   | 

329  I 

AbjBsinuiii  Expedition,  ii.  27-3S 
Agra,  Fight  at,  i.  272-278  ! 

AhmedlchBl,  Battle  of,  ii.  322,  SGI 
Aligarh,  Fight  at,  i.  267 
Alipur,  Attack  on,  i.  182-1S4 
Ana;  Commission,  ii.  17B,  180 
AssaMdnalion  of  Lord  Uajo,  ii  87,  68 

BarraclcporB,  Outbreak  at,  i.  78,  7S 
Berhompuj,  Oatbrcsk  at,  L  77 
Borlin  Treaty,  ii.  110,  111 
BUbIc  Mountain  Expeditions,  iL  438, 


417 

Cawnpore,  Fight  at,  i.  367-373 

Massacre  at,  i.  292-29G 
Ceaarenitch  vigita  India,  ii.  440 
Charasia,  Fiffhts  at,  ii.  216-222,  323 
Chardeh  VaQey,  Fight  in  the.  ii.  270- 

281 
Chitral  Expedition,  ii.  428,  446,  447 

Delhi,  Camp  of  Exercise  at,  ii.  400,401, 

402 
Delhi,  Siege  of,  i.  1G1-2GE  ;  the  first 
victorj,  1S3 ;  enthusiasm  of  the 
troops,  166  ;  Barnard's  ancceas,  167  ; 
the  Fkegtaff  Tower,  158 ;  attacking 
foroe  placed  in  position,  160  ;  de- 
fences, 161 ;  death  of  Quintin  Ba tire, 
1S3  ;  the  besiegers  besieKed,  169 ; 
hard  fighting,  171  ;  nrriTal  of  rein- 
forcements, 179  ;  death  of  Bamud, 
186;  Eeed  takes  command,  186; 
treachery  in  cainp,  191  ;  more  hard 
lighting,  198  ;  aunerings  of  sick  and 
wounded,  19S  ;  Wilson  takes  com- 
mand, 198 ;  more  reinforcements 
arrive,  209  ;  Balrd  ■  Smith  plans 
attack,  214  ;  breuhing  batteries  at 
work,  221 ;  the  as^ult,  227  ;  Nichol- 
son wounded,  234  ;  storming  of  the 
Silaoe,  247  ;  Hodson  captares  the 
ing,  249 ;  Hodson  shoots  the 
Princes,  260  ;  Ntcholsou  dies,  261 ; 
the  siege  ended,  261 


Ferozeporo,  Ontbreak  at,  i.  126,  127 


HuQza-Naga  CampMgn,  iL  446,  447 
Imperial  assemblage  of  1877,  iL  91-98 


Kabul,  Cavagnari's  UissioDi  to,  ii.  177 
Expedition,  ii.  181-330 
" of  Embassy  at,  iu   182- 


Bepnlsa  of  British  Hisaion  to,  iL 

118-116 
Russian  Hisaion  to,  ii.  109,  110, 
111 
Kandahar,  Defeat  of  Aynb  Khan  at, 
ii.  362-869 

March  to,  ii.  337-368 
Khoat,  Action  at,  ii.  169 
Ehudaganj,  Fight  at,  i.  383-38S 
Kobat,  Expedition  near,  ii.  439 
Euram  Expedition,  ii.  121-167 

Lncknow,  Eelief  of,  i.  305-349  ;  Sir 
Colin's  preparatione,  306 ;  the  ad- 
vance begun,  307 ;  reinforcements 
arrive,  309  ;  attack  by  the  enemy, 
312 ;  ammimition  wanting,  316 ; 
the  advance,  321 ;  Sir  Colin  wounded, 
328  ;  attack  on  the  Sikandaibogb, 
326  ;  the  »hah  Nnjaf,  833  ;  the  re- 
lief eHected,  336  ;  meeting  of  the 
Geaerals,  339  ;  the  evacuation,  346 

Luckcow,  Siege  of,  i.  894-410  ;  Napier's 
plan  adopted,  396  ;  capture  of  the 
Chakar  Kothi,  399 ;  capture  of  the 
iron  bridge,  401  ;  visit  fh)m  Jnng 
Bahadur,  402;  Hodson  mortsJly 
woimded,  403  ;  Sir  Colin's  mistake, 
406  ;  the  city  taken,  408 

Lushai  Expedition,  ii.  63-68 
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HaniUUj,  Cftptore  of,  iL  S99 
Hnuipiir  Expedition,  ij.  440 
He«nit,  Hatinr  at,  i.  80-91 
HiMintlj,  Ta^iDK  of,  L  391,  392 
Hisa  Hir,  Diwrmament  at,  I  119-121 
HnltsD,  Disannament  at,  i.  127-132 
Mutiny,  The,  of  18S7-18G8,  i.  62-449 

Csiuea  of,  i.  414-437 

Ohancee  of  its  recaireDce.i.  438-446 

First  tidings  of,  i.  S2-S6 

New  light  on,  i.  481 

Predicted  by  Sir  Henry  Lawrenoe, 
L  S4S  ;  and  hy  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm, i.  423 

Oudh,  Annexation  of,  i.  420-424 

Pauint,  Three  Battles  of,  ii  401 
pBDJdeh.  Incident  at,  ii.  391,  SOS,  397 
Peiwar  Kotal,  Taking  of,  ii.  130-143 

Persia,  War  with,  i.  SE  i 


Prince   Albert  Victor  Tisita  India,  ii. 
4S7,  438 
I   Prinoe  of  Wales  Tisita  India,  iL  S2-84 

Boyal  Proclamation  of  1859,  L  4S4 

ShsoT^pur,  Fight  at,  i.  376 

Shei-  Jjl,  Dea&  of,  u.  1S8 

BuBsian  TreaW  with,  iL  243,  477 
j  Shutargardan,  Attack  on  the,  ii  209 

Sikandarbagh,  Attack  on  the.  i.  S2S- 
[      320 
!   Sikim  Expedition,  ii.  428 


Zhob  Expedition,  iL  439 
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